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THE BLACK PRINCE.* 
{TuERe are certain names which live in the popular imagination 
as representing a great epoch. Our school-books for generations 
have taken the Black Prince as the type and the flower of 
English chivalry. That he was the hero of a great battle and 
that he captured a King of France are matters of common 
knowledge, and it is generally believed, not without some 
reason, that he served his prisoner on bended knee. This 
whole mass of information was once acutely summed up in a 
general knowledge paper by a schoolgirl, whose account of the 
Black Prince was comprised in the words, “a very pleasant 
gentleman,”—the nineteenth-century equivalent of the “ verray 
parfyt gentil knight” of the fourteenth. This traditional 
estimate of the eldest son of Edward III. has not been affected 
by modern inquiry, and it sums up, not quite completely, but 
not unfairly, the impression he left on the men of his time. 
To his contemporaries he was a great soldier, bearing himself 
asa great soldier should, generous, courtly, magnificent. He 
charmed the London merchants, not, as Edward IV. was to 
fascinate their successors, by easy, careless, familiar talk, but 
with the dignified and splendid courtesy of a great man who 
knows precisely the right thing to say to his inferiors. 
There was always a method in his politeness; it was 
almost always deliberate, a part of his general policy. The 
attention he paid to the unfortunate John of France was 
natural; but it was not the mere spontaneous outburst 
of a generous and chivalrous spirit. It was agreeable thus to 
treat his prisoner, but he knew that his courtesy rendered his 
own and his father’s ambitions more easy of attainment; had 
it been otherwise, no considerations of chivalry would have saved 
the French King from an unpleasant time. It was profitable to 
be on good terms with the Londoners, and the Black Prince knew 
that it was a more effective method than the devices adopted 
by his ancestor who extracted teeth and brought about Magna 
Charta. His gracious and persuasive courtesy was not, and 
indeed could not have been, feigned; it was an inspiration, but 
the spirit was rarely summoned without good reason. There is 
one famous incident in the life of his ill-fated son, Richard IT., 
which recalls the Black Prince’s best manner. “Iam your King, 
I will be your leader,” are words which, were the evidence less 
certain, the Higher Criticism might regard as a traditional 
remark of the father, adapted by the panegyrist of the son. 
The men of his own time associated the Black Prince not 
only with the glory of French conquest and the splendours of 
a chivalrous Court, but also with an attempt to help the 
commonalty of the realm against their oppressors. The last 
inglorious years of the third Edward form a sad period in 
the history of mediaeval England. The extravagant expendi- 
ture of the reign was telling more and more upon the people; 
the economic troubles which followed the Black Death were 
at their height; failure in foreign war added to the discontent 
caused by maladministration at home. The King was senile, 
governed by an evil woman and dishonest counsellors ; there 
was neither help nor hope in him. The people looked con- 
fidently to the Black Prince, and mistrusted his brother John 
of Gaunt. It would be easy to argue that the Prince of 
Wales was responsible for as many of the misfortunes of the 
kingdom as was the Duke of Lancaster. But in the popular 
and Parliamentary struggle of 1376 John of Gaunt allied 
himself with the party of corruption, and the Black Prince 
gave his conntenance to those who represented a force making 
for righteousness. It was the last public act of his life; 
when the Good Parliament met, the Prince lay dying in the 
Palace of Weetminster. He went to his grave as the upholder 
of national jategrity, and in the dark days that followed his 
countrymen longed for his virile presence, and thought of him 
a8 more than a warrior. His name was loved as well as 
honoured, and something of this popular affection still clings 
to the traditions of the Black Prince. 
__Mr. Dunn-Pattison is interested in the Prince as a soldier 





Deen by Prince. By B. P. Dunn-Pattison. London: Methuen and Co. 








and a mediaeval knight rather than as a reformer, and, indeed, 
his zeal for reform might be described by the enemy as, at the 
best, a deathbed repentance. The book is not based on any 
new MS. material, but it contains ample evidence of a careful 
and judicious survey of the printed authorities for the period, 
and of an adequate knowledge of what has been written in 
recent years, both in French and in English. Mr. Dunn- 
Pattison is neither a hero-worshipper nor an iconoclast. The 
dark background of fourteenth-century chivalry has often 
been painted in lurid colours, and no one will be surprised to 
hear that the Black Prince was not always “a pleasant 
gentleman.” His latest biographer (there has been, by the 
way, a singular lack of biographies of the Prince) makes 
no attempt to explain away the evil. The Black Prince was 
splendidly extravagant, and his tenants had to pay. “Thus 
it was,” says Mr. Dunn-Pattison, “that he whom the nation 
idolized for his bravery and generosity, who was regarded 
throughout Europe as the most humane and courteous warrior 
of the day, was loathed and execrated by his own tenants and 
peasantry.” Humanity did not go very far; it was with 
reluctance that Edward IIL, according to the familiar story 
(which there is no reason to doubt), spared the lives of the 
burgesses of Calais, and the Black Prince was himaelf guilty 
of a cruel massacre at Limoges. “ Upwards of three thousand 
men, women, and children,” says Froissart, doubtless with 
the usual inaccuracy as to numbers, “were put to death that 
day. God have mercy on their souls, for they were veritable 
martyrs.” There are other instances of the Prince's lack of 
control over his temper, though no other of such cruelty as 
this. Yet, high-spirited and hot-tempered as he was, he was 
in no respect below, and in many ways above, the standards 
of his day. 

The real point of interest, after all, is the Prince's reputa- 
tion as a soldier, for on that, rather than on any approxima- 
tion to the ideals of chivalry, rests his abiding fame. This 
is the subject of which Mr. Dunn-Pattison is best qualified 
to treat, and which gives his book its interest and its import- 
ance. His descriptions of campaigns are clear and lucid, his 
battle-pieces spirited, and his criticisms just and sane. That 
his hero was a great soldier he does not doubt :— 

“The English armies of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
owed to the Black Prince the stereotyping of a system of tactics 
which was infallible until the introduction of gunpowder, and the 
enforcement of a system of discipline superior to that of any other 
country...... Personal magnetism he possessed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and he increased his hold on his men by the care 
and attention which he spent on their welfare. Organisation was 
his forte...... As a tactician he was as great as his father, and 
probably greater, for at Poictiers he showed a quickness of appre- 
ciation and a power to grasp the psychological moment which 
must ever be remembered in all ages as one of the greatest feats 
of military skill known to history. As a strategist, he surpasses 
the other great soldiers of the day, Edward [II. and du Guesclin; 
for great as they were as leaders of men and commanders on the 
field of battle, they never seemed to have grasped the elements of 
strategy...... The Prince’s defence of Aquitaine, both in 1355 
and in 1369 and 1370, was based on the sound principle of holding 
a few strategic points on the frontier, and keeping the mass of 
his forces well in hand. How sound was his system can best 
be estimated by the terrible rapidity with which the French 
regained the country once his controlling hand was removed.” 

The Black Prince was well served by great commanders, 
but, as Mr. Dunn-Pattison points out, the choice of subordi- 
nates is one of the tests of generalship, and there is no reason 
to believe that any one but the Prince himself deserves the 
credit of his achievements. He was not only well served, he 
had also been well taught, and Sir John Chandos, his master 
in the art of war, accompanied him on most of his campaigns. 
But there is no falling off after the death of Chandos; in the 
end, Mr. Dunn-Pattison thinks, the pupil was better than the 
master. 

There are one or two points of antiquarian interest on which 
we should have liked somewhat fuller discussion. One of 
these is the motto “Ich Dien,” about the history of which 
Mr. Dunn-Pattison does not seem to have made up his mind. 
“M. K. D. P.” has, however, made amends by the following 
lines, prefixed to the book :— 

“Icu Dren. 
Hero of Crecy’s field, and Gartered Knight, 
First of thy line to lift the Legend high 
On blazoned crest, through which the Truth doth shine, 
That princely power and strength in service lie— 
No kinglier form doth pass through history's page, 
Though kingly diadem thou didst not wear— 
Still England holds her Black Prince high in fame, 
And every Prince of Wales thy badge doth bear.” 
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ANIMALS OF NORTH AMERICA* 

THE main lines of Mr. Thompson Seton’s fascinating volumes 
are, as might be expected, a little different from those of 
other natural histories. The author of Wild Animals I have 
Known and The Biography of a Grizzly would not be likely to 
cast a magnum opus into a shape already familiar; he would 
leave hts own character scored deep on any subject he chose 
to treat. And here we have, in two large volumes, natural 
history as Mr. Thompson Seton thinks it should be written 
and illustrated. He has taken the mammals of Manitoba 
for his particular study, which means, practically speaking, 
the animals of the United States, for his sixty species exclude 
only about a dozen of those which belong to North America; 
and he has endeavoured to show these animals to his readers 
as the animals have shown themselves to him during thirty 
years of personal observation. In addition, he has collected 
the observations of others, always with the view of adding 
farther information about the living animal rather than 
biological or anatomical detail. To some naturalists, as he 
puts it, wild animals are mere living targets. They have seen 
in the wild life round them “ nothing but savage or timorous 
creatures, killing or escaping being killed.” They quite 
forget that animals “have their homes, their mates, their 
problems and their sorrows—in short, a home life that is their 
real life, and very often much larger and more important than 
that of which our hostile standpoint has given us such fleeting 
glimpses.” 

We need not reargue here the question of how far we are 
justified in reading into the lives of animals the hopes and 
fears and loves and hates which belong to the thought of 
mankind. We may merely take Mr. Seton’s facts as trust- 
worthy data, and build upon them his own theory or any 
other theory we please. For himself, he sees his conclusions, 
or the general direction to which his facts will carry him, 
clearly enough. He finds that his observations fit in with a 
theory of evolution which derives the mind of man as well as 
his body from the animals below him, and so, in looking at 
animals in their home life, he expects to see at work the same 
tendencies and possibilities which have reached their fulfil- 
ment in the human intellect as we know it. He finds the 
beginnings of all sorts of human manners and capabilities ; 
the rudiments of speech, of musical sense, of the making of a 
home, decoration and amusements, elementary systems of 
sanitation, the adoption of laws of marriage and of property, 
and the bases even of the morality which found its eventual 
expression in the Ten Commandments. In the range or 
home-region of an animal he sees parallels with the growth 
of territorial law among mankind. In the choice and per- 
sistent selection of food is the beginning of all property 
rights. The habit of storing food which belongs to most 
animals except the horned ruminants comes from the same 
origin as human frugality. The community of the beaver is 
*‘ patriarchal rather than domestic.” In the home-life, again, 
of animals the relation to that of human beings offers 
resemblances which could hardly be mere coincidences ; the 
higher in the scale of creation, the stronger the tendency to 
monogamy and to the maintenance of a family circle. The 
more elaborate the home, the greater the necessity for keep- 
ing it clean; hence the strict cleanliness of the badgers, the 
gophers’ dry earth-closets, and the communal middenheaps of 
other animals, such as voles. Vice, crime, and the idea of 
suicide are even further developments of the “little mind” 
along parallels with human morality; the main instances 
which Mr. Seton chooses are the killing of their young by 
parents, self-mutilation by monkeys and parrots, and breaches 
of laws of honour among animals which human beings might 
think of as thieves, such as rats. And so on; we may not 
follow Mr. Seton in all his deductions, but he is careful to 
keep facts and theories apart, and we can sift his evidence 
as we please. 

But the main part of the two volumes, of course, eonsists 
of the setting down of actually recorded observation of the 
sixty different species of Manitoban mammals, from the wapiti 
and the moose to the smallest of pigmy shrews. We turn to 
the moose, and find records of migrations apparently regular, 
but never yet wholly explained; we read of rats and mice, 
and learn what may be news to some, that the common 





* Life-Histories of Northern Animals: an Account of the Mammals of Manitoba, 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. With 68 Maps and 560 Drawings by the Author. 
2 vols, London; Constable and Co, [£3 13s, 6d, net.] 





rat (Mus Norvegicus) has not yet succeeded in establishin 
itself in Manitoba. Some very interesting pages are devoted 
to the disappearance of the buffalo from the American 
prairies; the short answer to all lamenting over the 
destruction of those noble herds is that “it was absolutely 
er Yay , . : . 

inevitable.” The buffalo occupied the plains which were needed 
by the overcrowded humanity of Europe. “ Producing buffalo 
was not the best use to which those plains could be put.” But 
it is interesting to note the order in which Mr. Seton classifies 
the enemies which as a fact brought about the extermination 
of the great herds. In inverse order of importance, the 
natural enemies of the buffalo were “ blizzards, wolves, prairie 
fires, bogs, the Indian, and rivers.” Even the Indian, driving 
the herds before him over precipices, did not destroy them as 
the rivers melting from solid ice to a breaking surface 
destroyed them every spring. In the opening years of the 
nineteenth century the traveller would meet a drowned herd 
which “formed one continuous line in the current for two 
days and nights”; and that drowning by tens of thousands 
happened year after year. The advent of the rifle merely 
hastened the end; but would it be logical, after all, to regard 
the process by which the Indian arrow and the rifle ended the 
buffalo as anything else but the working of a law of Nature? 
We are too much inclined, perhaps, to connect the workings 
of laws of Nature with processes which seem to be, but are 
not, more “natural,” such as extermination by disease, 
Disease, for instance, ended the rabbits which swarmed in the 
south-western half of Winnipeg in 1886. To so astonishing 
an extent had rabbits multiplied in that summer that 
farmers began to wonder whether their future was to be that 
of the Australian farmer. A moderate calculation assessed 
the rabbit population at a hundred millions. And then, ina 
single winter, plague flecked the countryside white with dead 
bodies ; the entire “ population” vanished. Yet which is the 
more natural,—the extinction of numbers by diseases of over- 
crowding, or by the simple but inexorable law of the survival 
of the fittest ? 


It would be strange if a book such as this, containing the 
personal experience of thirty years, did not chronicle some 
queer incidents and ask some puzzling questions. If any 
naturalist wished to select a test case to measure the qualities 
of animal reasoning, could he do better than choose the custom 
of the coyote when hunting antelope, which is to take up the 
chase by relays of two coyotes at a time, stationed at intervals 
on the probable line of flight? Or what could begin a new 
American Jungle Book better than the story told by Mr. Seton 
of a friendship between a Manitoban badyer and a lost boy? 
The boy, seven years old, somehow found his way into a 
badger-hole; the badger fought him for the occupation of it, 
could not turn him out, and eventually brought him food which 
it shared with him in the hole. The boy was rescued after 
two weeks, much scratched, but alive, and he wept bitterly at 
being separated from his savage friend. But perhaps the best 
of the actual puzzles set American naturalists to decipher lately 
was that of the “ tiny, hoofed quadruped of unknown species” 
whose tracks were discovered along the muddy bank of the Dela- 
ware River, Pennsylvania, in the autumn of 1905. The feet 
of this animal “were smaller than those of the smallest 
African gazelle; each track being less than the tip of a little 
finger ; the stride was two inches, the straddle a little over an 
inch.” Day after day revealed no solution of the mystery; 
but at last the animal was accommodating enough to be 
caught in a trap and to leave a leg behind it. Then it was 
discovered to be nothing more than an abnormal musk-rat, 
whose central toes had developed extraordinarily broad claws 
which were in fact hoofs! Mr. Seton has examined and made 
a drawing of the foot, but the animal itself has never 
been seen. 


It is difficult to conceive of a task of thirty years more 
admirably carried out than this natural history of the animals 
of North America, with its twelve hundred pages of observa- 
tion and suggested theory, and the charming drawings from 
life which alternate with scientific diagrams and well-thought- 
out maps illustrating areas of distribution of species. Mr. 
Seton’s book, merely because of its price, may not reach the 
library of every naturalist who would wish to possess it, 
but it must claim its place on the shelves of all libraries of 
standing, not only as a storehouse of pleasure and learning, 
but as a volume of reference which takes its rank at once 
as a classic, 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR® 

Me. Formsy’s book is an attempt to give us a broad and 
concise presentation of the Civil War considered from causes 
to results, while avoiding the technicalities and personal 
details which help to swell a history without throwing any 
light on the broad issues. As he explains, his desire is to 
treat the course of events as a whole. He has succeeded. As 
an impartial sammarised account of a great episode in history 
this book is admirable, and it contains several features which 
greatly add to its value. The first four chapters dealing with 
the events which gradually led up to hostilities are full, 
and trace matters back as far as the beginning of the 
century. They show how far the slavery question was 
responsible for the rupture between North and South. 
In chap. 5 the resources, positions, and prospects of the 
two sides are enlarged upon, and the appreciation of 
the courses open to the two belligerents given at the end 
js particularly clear. Chaps. 5 to 13 are devoted to the 
actual progress of the struggle, and divide up the subject 
into well-marked phases. There are some very pungent 
remarks in the portion of the book dealing with the results 
and lessons of the war, especially as regards American 
politics and so-called “ freedom,” and what is said about the 
‘Alabama’ claim and the question of neutrality generally is 
well worth readmg. Though battles are not described in that 
detail which would be necessary in a purely military history, 
sufficient information is given for their course to be followed 
easily, and for their effect on the main operations to be 
grasped. Of the battles, the author considers that of Stone's 
River to be the turning-point of the war. 

Particular attention is given to the Mexican complication 
and its connexion with affairs in the States. This episode 
is more fully described than is usually the case in histories of 
the Civil War, and Napoleon III.’s aims are well explained. 
The general arrangement of the book is excellent. Each 
chapter describes a certain definite period in the progress of 
the struggle, and discusses certain definite aspects of it. 
Numerous cross-references are given, and each of the chapters 
containing the narrative concludes with a summary, short 
personal notices, and a chronological table of the events 
occurring during the period covered by that chapter. The 
maps, which are bound in a separate volume and separately 
indexed, are clear sketch-maps. They have the great merit 
of being standardised us to scale, so that some comparison 
is possible. Those showing the relative progress of the 
operations during each of the four years 1861 to 1864 are 
particularly valuable as presenting the general course of the 
war at a glance. 

The History of the Confederate War, by Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston, though describing the same event in history, is a 
book of a different type. The author, we think, somewhat 
prejudices a non-American reader by his introduction, which 
is not written in that dispassionate style usually associated 
with history as opposed to journalism. ‘This war is universally 
admitted to have been a stupendous struggle, and it is hardly 
necessary now to impress the fact on the reader with the 
vehemence exhibited by Mr. Eggleston in his introduction 
entitled “The Magnitude of the Confederate War.” He is 
probably correct in his assumption that an absolutely 
trathful account will be welcomed by the American people, 
and that the heroism displayed by the men who fought 
on either side is a subject of pride to every American, 
whatever the sympathies of his forbears. We may add 
that we yield to none in our admiration of the prowess 
of the American soldier. But there have been other 
wars in the history of the world, and we think that the 
omission of such paragraphs as the following—“As an 
exhibition of national military capacity and a revelation of 
our prodigious possibilities of armed resistance, it taught the 
world the advisability and indeed the absolute necessity of 
letting the United States alone, as the one unassailable and 

defensively irresistible nation on earth "—would have done no 
harm to the history which the author is about to relate with 
such loyalty to the truth. Apart from the fact that he is 
generally rather lavish of adjectives and superlatives all 





a (1) The American Civil War: a Concise History of its Causes, Progress, and 
| wang By John Formby. London: John Murray. [18s. net.}]——{2) The 
mers of the Confederate War, its Causes and Conduct : a Narrative and Critical 

sory. By George Cary Eggleston. 2 vols. London: W. Heinemann. [15s. 
a. ——(3) Hood's Teras Brigade : its Marches, its Battles, its Achievements. By 
tan Polley, New York: The Neale Publishing Company. i net. }—- 

) Cleburne and hisGommand, ByIrving A. Buck, Same publishers, [$3 net.] 











through the book, there is much to interest in what he has 
to say. Like Mr. Formby, he does not attempt any technical 
account of the battles, but confines himself to a general 


history of the struggle and its causes. The chapters on 
“The Growth of the National Idea” and “ The ‘ Irrepressible 
Confiict’”—in fact, the whole of Part I. dealing with the 
causes of the war—are especially attractive. The author 
records his opinion that the war was really the result of a 
chain of unavoidable circumstances, and cannot be ascribed to 
any one definite cause. We agree. 

In Hood's Texas Brigade, by Mr. J. B. Polley, the subject 
is treated from quite a different point of view. It is the 
detailed history of some of the units of the Texas troops 
and others which played a conspicuous part in the cam- 
paign, and were brigaded together under the command of 
Brigadier-General Hood early in 1862. This brigade took 
part, with one exception, in all the great battles fought by 
the Army of North Virginia, and covered itself with glory. 
The book is carefully written, and abounds in spirited 
accounts of the various fights through which this famous 
corps went. The description of the Wilderness is especially 
graphic. Some of the anecdotes are typical; for instance, 
one Bill Calhoun, when giving vent to the general sentiment 
of gratitude that the brigade was not still occupying the 
ground under which a mine had been fired, thus expresses 
himself :—“ Well, boys, hit’s a d d sight more comfortabler 
ter be stannin’ here on good ole Virginny terror firmer than 
to be danglin’ heels up an’ heads down over that cursed mine, 
not knowin’ whether you'd strike soft or hard groun’ when you 
lit.” We note with some curiosity that the name of the 
erectors is printed under the photograph of the monument to 
the brigade now being erected at Austin, Texas, and that the 
portrait of a member of the Monument Committee who sub- 
scribed 5,000 dollars is given as well as those of some members 
of the corps. 

Cleburne and his Command, by Mr. Irving A. Buck, is a book 
similar in nature. It is confined to one feature of the war,— 
the services to the Confederate cause of one unit and its 
leader. Captain Buck, who served under Cleburne, is well 
qualified to give the history of his old division, of which he 
naturally writes with great affection. The narrative of the 
life of General Patrick Cleburne is romantic. He was an 
Irishman, and started life as a druggist in Ireland. He then 
enlisted in the Forty-first Foot. After three years’ service he 
purchased his discharge and emigrated to America, where he 
again took up the profession of druggist. He then became a 
lawyer, and finally a soldier. The book is written in a 
pleasant style, and abounds in quotations from official and 
other records. The account of the battle at Franklin gives 
the truth about Cleburne’s death. This has often been quite 
incorrectly described. Both the writer of this book and the 
historian of the Texas Brigade show an amount of affection 
for their old commanders and their old corps which is as 
touching as it is creditable, and speaks well for the 
camaraderie of those who fought together half-a-century ago. 
There is one portrait and a few small-scale battle-maps. 








BESS OF HARDWICK.* 
In the year 1520 according to Mrs. Rawson, in 1518 thinks the 
writer in the Dictionary of National Biography, Elizabeth 
Hardwick, the daughter of a small Derbyshire squire, was 
born. At the age of fourteen, if we are to adopt what seems 
the more probable chronology, she was taken into the family 
of a noble kinswoman, Lady Zouche, with a fortune of 
£26 13s. 4d. (say £200 of our money), “reddish hair and small 
eyes,” and a quite uncommon faculty of getting on. Two 
years later she was a widow for the first time. A Derbyshire 
neighbour, Robert Barlow by name, had come up to London 
on a visit to Lady Zouche, had fallen sick under her roof, 
been nursed, it would seem, by the niece, recovered sufficiently 
to marry her, and died. The next nine years are a blank. 
At the age of twenty-seven the widow married Sir William 
Cavendish, scion of a Suffolk family, who had secured 
not a few prizes out of the abundant monastic spoil 
which enriched the courtiers and officials of the time. 
he marriage was an event of the first importance in 
English family history. It was blessed with eight children, 
six of whom survived, and was the fons a quo came various 








* Bess of Hardwick and her Circle, London: 


By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
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noble races, the Devonshire Cavendishes and the Manvers 
Pierreponts among them. Lady Cavendish had now a worthy 
field in which to show her powers of management. She 
persuaded her husband to consolidate his property. Various 
scattered manors were sold, and Derbyshire estates were 
bought with the proceeds. Now, too, we have indications of 
what may be called this great lady’s weakness,—she began to 
build.” Chatsworth, which had been acquired from the Leech 
family, seemed a convenient centre, and the Cavendishes 
determined to settle there. But the mansion did not satisfy 
her Ladyship, and she resolved to rebuild; the dates are not 
given, and perhaps are not recoverable, but we may con- 
jecture the year 1550; nearly sixty years later she was 
building still. In 1557 Sir William Cavendish died. Widow- 
hood was not to her mind. Indeed, there were many things in 
which a husband of the right sort could help her. There was 
the management of her estates, in which, for all her capability, 
a man would often be useful, and there was the advancement 
of her children. She had not long to wait. We are not told the 
exact date, but it was probably in 1559 that she married Sir 
William Saint-Loe, a soldier who had distinguished himself 
in the Irish wars. He was then Grand Butler of England 
and Captain of the Queen’s Guard. His duties, therefore, 
often kept him at Court, and his wife, though she held the 
post of Lady of the Bedchamber, was commonly at Chats- 
worth. “My dear Chatsworth” is one of the affectionate 
terms which the third husband bestows upon her. The 
union did not last long. Again the date is wanting; but 
we know that in 1568 Bess of Hardwick married for the 
fourth time. 

This was the most splendid of her alliances. Her husband 
was George, sixth Eurl of Shrewsbury. He was one of the 
wealthiest of English nobles, Knight of the Garter, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of the counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. 
One not altogether desirable result of the marriage soon 
followed. The Earl was made custodian of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and though it was carefully provided that “the Queen 
may see the Countess, if she is sick, or for any other necessary 
cause, but rarely,” the appointment was certain to bring with 
it no little trouble to wife as well as to husband. One instal- 
ment came soon enough. Tutbury Castle was to be the Queen’s 
abode, and had to be made ready for her. Ministers promised 
hangings and other necessaries, but did not send them, and 
the Countess had to use some of her own. Mrs. Rawson, who 
tells us that this is her first “essay in history,” gives us a 
dramatic scene, under the title of “ Hubbub,” in which she 
pictures the confusion which prevailed while Tutbury was 
in course of preparation. Anyhow, the place was but ill 
prepared for the Royal guest or prisoner when she arrived 
on February 4th, 1568(9). The regulation about visits to the 
Countess broke down at once. “The Queen continueth daily 
resort unto my wife’s chamber.” In no long time Mary fell 
ill; the physicians recommended a thorough ventilation and 
cleaning of ber apartments, and her removal, meanwhile, to 
Chateworth. The situation soon became difficult. There was 
always financial trouble. An insufficient allowance, irregularly 
paid, probably did not really press hard on the Shrewsbury 
finances; but it was an undoubted annoyance. Then there 
were plots and counterplots. In 1571 these may be said 
to have come to a head. The Duke of Norfolk, the 
Scottish Loyalists, and Philip of Spain were all sources 
of danger. The keeper of a prisoner so skilful in intrigue 
did not escape suspicion,—practically the Countess played 
the keeper’s part. One Hersey Lascelles, examined before 
the Council, “confesses”—so runs Burleigh’s letter of 
October 13th, 1571—“that his dealing was not without 
knowledge of your Ladyship.” Such a communication must 
have been not a little disturbing; even more so must have 
been the task of interviewing Mary after the death sentence 
had been passed upon the Duke of Norfolk. She seems to 
have been somewhat wanting in tact; but the situation was 
trying in the extreme. As time went on, the difficulties of 
the situation did not diminish. Elizabeth persisted in keeping 
the Shrewsburys at the task, but took pains to show that she 
did not trust them. It must have been a welcome change 
when Lord Shrewsbury was relieved of his office. In Septem- 
ber, 1584, Mary was handed over to a new gaoler, Sir Ralph 
Sadler. Lord Shrewsbury was free, but, as Mrs. Rawson puts 
it, “at what a price! His honour was undermined by his own 

family, his fortunes impaired by the Queen’s penuriousness, 
his prime was past, his best given in return for apparently 





| 
naught.” Such gratitude as his prisoner might feel 
and he had really done his best for her—was a danger 
Something more than two years later he was summoned 
to Fotheringhay to witness the execution of his former 
prisoner. Not quite four years later he died (January 
1591). He was something over sixty years old; but in the 
sixteenth century this was old age. Unhappily the latter 
part of his life was greatly troubled by a quarrel with 
his wife, which became acute about 1585. It seems to 
have had the importance of a matter of State, for the Queen 
herself drew up terms of agreement between the two. A 
formal reconciliation took place; but peace lasted only a short 
time, and husband and wife were as far apart as ever when 
the end came. It is needless to go into the rights and wrongs 
of this unhappy affair. The dispute arose, as most disputes 
do, out of money matters. The Countess could never do 
enough for her children, she always wanted money for her 
building schemes—Chatsworth alone must have been a very 
quicksand for swallowing up money—and she had an 
ungovernable temper and a bitter tongue. Probably the 
duties of gaoler brought occasions of difference; anyhow, it 
was said that when the Earl was relieved of his office he 
expressed his thankfulness to the Queen by saying that she 
had delivered him from two devils,—Mary Queen of Scots and 
his wife. 

The new Earl was “Bess of Hardwick’s” son-in-law 
(married at fifteen to Mary Cavendish, one of “ Bess’s” three 
daughters). A quarrel soon broke out, property being again 
the proximate cause. Here again we have no need to pro- 
nounce a judgment; but all that we know of Earl Gilbert 
inclines us to side with the Dowager. The greater part of 
the seventeen years of life which yet remained to her she 
spent at Hardwick, where she could still indulge her passion 
for building,—it was the home of her birth, and she probably 
bought it from her brother James. The new hall was 
finished in 1597, and here she died in 1607, still busy with 
bricks and mortar. She would live, it was said, as long as 
she could build. The winter of 1606-7 was unusually severe, 
The old lady ordered the masons to make the mortar with 
ale, which would not freeze so readily as water. But the 
frost was too much for the ale; the work was brought toa 
standstill, and the Countess died. No one can deny that 
there was something great about her; we may even allow 
that she hada heart. In her old age this was given to her 
granddaughter, Arabella Stuart. The story of the relation 
between the two is not the least interesting thing in the 
volume. But, on the whole, “ Bess of Hardwick” was not a 
lovable person. 

Mrs. Rawson has made a very readable book out of her 
subject. It would have been better, regarded as a history, if 
it had been more amply furnished with dates. And it would 
be possible, were we so minded, to pick holes in the story. On 
p. 6 we are told that Mary Cavendish was the youngest of the 
three daughters ; on p. 157 she appears as the eldest. 





NATIONAL AND LOCAL FINANCE.* 

In describing for us the development of our English system 
of local government, in attempting to discover some principle 
of division as between subjects proper for local and national 
taxation, and in comparing our procedure with that of the 
principal nations of Europe, Mr. Grice has embarked on a 
very important, but also a very difficult, inquiry. There are 
various principles which might apply. But unfortunately 
in this country none of them have been, or can be, applied. 
The first thing that we have to recognise in connexion 
with English local government is that in their origins at 
all events our local authorities have been autonomous and 
independent of the central national Government. Whatever 
bas been their subsequent history, their beginning, like that of 
everything else in England, is derived from custom ; but 
“to-day the minor authority of every grade is an artificial entity 
created by the State or at least recognised by it The 
legislature fixes for the local authority its powers and their mode 
of exercise; and in financial matters the State by common statute, 
or administrative law, is supreme.” (p. 6.) 

Mr. Grice passes lightly over the historical development of 
the old feudal authorities into the different modern forms of 





* A Review of the Relations between the Central and Local Authorities 
England, France, Belgium, and Prussia —— the Nineteenth Century. 
J. Wateon Grice. With a Preface by Sidney Webb, London; P, 5. King 
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local government. The old customary procedure of the 
county and the expenditure of its rate were first regularised 
by an Act passed in the twenty-second year of Henry VIIL, 
and the famous Poor Law legislation of Elizabeth was a con- 
solidation Act. The period which Mr. Grice has chosen for 
his study begins with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
which, strange ae it may seem, is the first instance of an 
attempt to control and direct the local authority by a Central 
Board. The breakdown of local administration in the matter 
of the Poor Law previous to 1834 has been held to prove the 
incompetence of small and fortuitously collected local authori- 
ties to deal with a subject of any difficulty. The remedy then 
adopted was popular election, larger areas, and expert control 
from a central authority. The episode turns on the interesting 
and important issues raised by Bentham and his Gisciple 
Chadwick. They pressed strongly the argument in favour of 
expert management and of a reduction to a minimum of the 
interference of local empirics. The result was a compromise, 
which again at the present time is said to have broken down. A 
strong and self-willed popularly elected local executive, fighting 
with a controlling bureau of experts in London, has produced, 
so it is said, controversy, inefficiency, and impotence. The 
United States is naturally the country which has followed 
the English precedent most closely, and there, as originally 
in England, local government is autonomous, and, to put 
it mildly, is not highly considered. It bas been said that 
the only decently governed city there is Washington, where 
popular autoajomous locul government has been abandoned 
for a frankly bureaucratic system. 


The experience of the great nations of Europe has been 
dominated by the Napoleonic era, which practically destroyed 
customary jurisdictions, and presented to the statesman a 
tabula rasa, on which he has been able to reconstruct with 
a free hand the business of local government. As a con- 
sequence, @ much more bureaucratic system obtains on the 
Continent of Europe generally than in England. A dis- 
tinguished French visitor to this country has been quoted as 
expressing his surprise at our British infatuation, as he 
regarded it, for having our local affairs mismanaged by 
incompetent and untrained persons. Such a critic would, of 
course, regard as ridiculous the plea sometimes put forward 
that democratic principle requires local executives to be 
elected by a popular franchise. For special services, he would 
point out, democracy is entitled to select its instruments, and 
is in no way called on to promote administrative chaos by 
entrusting important duties to unskilled and irresponsible 
persons. 


The moral of this would seem to be that a local antonomy 
may work comparatively well when the subject in hand is 
simple and uncontroversial, but that when complexity arises 
(and what part of modern life remains free from complexity ?) 
expert management or expert control becomes desirable. 
Hitherto, as an aid to control, some reliance has also been 
placed on the vigilance of the ratepayer, but very obviously 
this has nob succeeded in obtaining efficiency and economy. 
The central authority has, further, the somewhat cumbrous 
power, by writ of mandamus, to oblige the local authority to 
carry out its duties. By the more recent policy of grants-in-aid 
it is also able to give and withhold subsidies from the 
national Exchequer in aid of the local rates. This last is 
probably the most important source of control in the hands 
of the Central Board. The precise allocation of these 
national contributions to the local authorities is very 
complicated, and the result appears to give satisfaction 
to no one, but hitherto it has proved impossible to suggest 
an alternative. 

The main argument in favour of the Exchequer grants has 
been that the whole burden of local taxation falls on land, and 
with special severity on the agricultural interest, which have 
also to contribute, pari passu with other forms of property, 
to the national taxes. There has been at the same time a 
continuous demand for increased local expenditure. Sir Robert 
Peel, when dealing with the Corn-laws in a way which was 
supposed to affect adversely the landed interest, promised 
relief to the local ratepayer. This might have been effected 
by allocating to the national Government some of the duties 
now carried out by the local authorities. Commentators on 
the subject have suggested that “onerous” obligations should 
specially be the care of the central authority, while expendi- 
ture “beneficial” to the locality should be charged on the 








rates. The proposal seems equitable, but the task of dis- 
tinguishing has hitherto been insuperable. Most of our local 
expenditure partakes of both characteristics. There is the 
further difficulty that many, if not all, of the obligations 
under review must be performed locally and by local execu- 
tives. No one has been mad enough to propose that a locally 
elected body shall be allowed to spend a national tax. As itis, 
taxes granted in aid of rates have in many instances upset the 
centre of gravity and seriously impaired the vigilance of the 
ratepayer. We are disposed, therefore, to accept the facts, 
and to agree with what seems the argument of Mr. Grice, that 
expediency and convenience rather than any definite principle 
have governed and must govern the division between local and 
central government. 

We are at present face to face with a new Poor Law con- 
troversy. The Reports of the Majority and of the Minority, 
though alleging different causes and proposing different 
remedies, agree in passing a very unfavourable verdict on 
the mixed authority (7.c., the local executive controlled by the 
Central Board) which now manages our Poor Law. Guardians 
and the Local Government Board, which together form a con- 
servative opposition to the proposals of both Reports, demur to 
these criticisms, and ask to be allowed to try again. The Local 
Government Board has already begun to be more energetic, and 
has issued and is issuing many useful and meritorious Orders. 
The more enlightened section of the Guardians welcome these 
reforms, but we fear they are a minority, and their present 
sweet reasonableness is no guaranteo that the wisdom of the 
experts at the Local Government Board will be universally 
accepted and carried out by the people on the spot. The 
problem is far too Gifficult to warrant any dogmatism on our 
part. It is undoubtedly true that the fullest knowledge is in 
the heads of those who have made local government the 
business of their lives, and not in those of the locally elected 
Guardians or Councillors. At the same time, though the local 
man too frequently imitates the unwilling horse led to drink 
of the waters provided by the experts of the central authority, 
still he represents the ratepayer. The Gordian knot might be 
cut by declaring the Poor Law to be an “onerous” charge, 
and by insisting that its management, if not its finance, 
should be a national burden; but in that case we must face 
the “ un-English” method of a bureaucratic administration. 
The one thing we do not want to have is Collectivism intro- 
duced by a side-wind under the guise of a reform of the Poor 
Law. It is the sole merit of the Minority Report that it 
indicates very clearly that our present muddling inefficiency 
is allowing society to drift in that direction. Its proposal, 
of course, is to go full steam ahead towards an abolition of 
all personal responsibility. Our belief, on the contrary, is 
that an efficient management of the Poor Law based on a 
recognition of the fact that pauperism is a thing to be 
relieved, restrained, and discouraged, and not, as the Minority 
recommend, richly endowed by rates and taxes, would even 
at this eleventh hour save the country from terrible disaster. 
Reasonable men are opposed to the universal pauperism 
planned by the Minority Report, and favour a carefully 
administered policy of dispauperisation. Whetber this happy 
result is to be obtained by moderate reforms, redressing in 
favour of scientific efficiency the balance of power as between 
central expert control and the local elected bodies, or by the 
revolutionary step of putting the administration in the hands 
of trained, salaried, and therefore responsible officers, remains 
to be seen. In any case, this comparative study which Mr. 
Grice’s industry has compiled will prove most serviceable. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF REIGATE.* 
Tue idea of Miss Smith’s volume is excellent. It is to take 
a sheet of the one-inch Ordnance Survey—in this case the 
map of Reigate—and to write the geography of it in full. 
By geography, of course, the author understands far more 
than the meaning which used to be attached to the term in 
the classrooms of the last generation. She includes chapters 
on geology, on topographical features such as valleys and 
streams, on vegetation, local industries, place-names and their 
history, and separate essays dealing with the direction and 
origin of communications by road and rail, and the position, 
in regard to the roads and other features of the country, of 
the towns and villages. We gather that the book is the first 


* The Reigate Sheet of the One-inch Ordnance Survey: a Study in the ph 
of the Surrey Hills, By Ellen Smith. London: A.and C. Black. (3s. net.) 
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of a series of similar geographical studies which are to be 
issued in connexion with the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, and certainly such a series should be 
worth collecting. The schoolrooms of to-day are lucky in 
having their geography made so interesting. 


The Reigate sheet was a capital choice for the first essay 
of this kind, for there are wide diversities of natura) features 
in a relatively small area. There is the long chalk ridge of 
the North Downs, and south of the Downs there is the 
Wealden clay; there is the valley of the Mole, with the 
characteristic ‘ swallows” between Leatherhead and Dorking ; 
there are the pines and heather by Leith Hill, and the oaks 
and primroses in the Weald to the east, and the strip of 
chalk-loving vegetation running through the county from the 
downs opposite Wotton to Flinthouse Farm, north of Oxted. 
The map takes in Church Cobham on the north-west, Farley 
and Chelsham on the north-east, Lingfield on the south-east, 
and Felday or Holmbury St. Mary on the south-west ; Reigate 
and Redhill lie in the centre of the area covered, and Oxted 
and Effingham are east and west. Of the geological history 
of this section Miss Smith makes a very interesting study. She 
shows how the Surrey and Sussex Weald, with its successive 
strata of clay and sand, has been worn by erosion down 
through the original upfold of chalk above the lower green- 
sand, so that instead of finding a great convex rib topped by 
chalk running east and west through the South of England, 
we see the Weald formed as a concave, clay-floored valley 
between the chalk escarpments of the North and South 
Downs. She suggests the way in which the Mole took its 
stream through the chalk ridge to the north, and has some 
interesting comments on the superstitions which have centred 
round the various “ bourne-flows” which break out from the 
saturated limestone hills after prolonged periods of rain,— 
precisely the opposite process to the disappearance of the 
Mole into the “swallows” in time of drought. Another 
interesting chapter groups the vegetation of the district. On 
the Bagshot Beds of Oxshott to the north we get the Scots 
pine monopolising much of the higher ground, with the 
heather in the open spaces; while on the greensand, 
below the chalk line, besides the heather, the broom, 
gorse, and whortleberry flourish in abundance. There are 
at least three well-marked oak-tree zones, all on clay: on 
the Woolwich Beds, a strip running through Effingham, the 
Bookhams, and Ashtead; on the Gault clay zone, which runs 
east and west, and is broadest at Godstone; and on the wide 
belt of the Weald itself, where oak timber shows itself plainly 
in the cottage buildings and the church belfries. Place-names 
frequently are evidence of trees; you get Oakdale, Oxted, 
Ockley, Oaklands, and just possibly Oxshott,—Oxted is spelt 
Acstede in the Domesday Survey. Hollies name Holmwood, 
Holmbury, Holmthorpe, and the whole valley Holmdale ; 
yews are found, generally with junipers, at Ewhurst and 
Ewood, but not Ewell, which was originally Etwell,—At-ye- 
well is one of the old, probably wrong, derivations. Perhaps 
Miss Smith does not make quite enough out of her chapter 
devoted to place-names; she does not give the space which 
we should have expected to the incursions of the Danes, and 
the names they left behind them, though it is true that 
Ockley, which was the site of the great battle in which the 
Danes were routed, lies just off her map. She has something 
to say of Saxon terminations, and of the grouping of the 
various “hams” and “tons” and “steads”; but her animal 
derivations might be more numerous. She classifies Brock- 
ham, Brockhamhurst, Bagden, and Bagshot as referring 
probably to badgers; Hogden and Pigdon (which perhaps 
should be Pigden) are plain enough; but why omit Harts- 
hurst, Hartwood, Deerleap Wood, Bearehurst, and Beare 
Green? It must be owned, however, that to attempt a 
thorough classification of the names even on a single 
Ordnance sheet would be a formidable undertaking. 


Local industries make a good chapter. The Wealden clay 
naturally provides materials for bricks, and brickmaking is 
one of the oldest of all occupations of the lower-lying country. 
The iron industry, which in these parts has left its evidence 
on the Abinger hammer-ponds in names such as Irons Bottom 
near Leigh, and in the single iron slab in Crowhurst Chureb, 
has long since decayed. Wool went before iron, and charcoal- 
burning has hardly survived ; while another flourishing trade, 
the supplying of fuller’s earth for dressing and cleaning 
cloth, which used to bring money and prosperity to Nutfield, 
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to-day has changed its customers. We know better how to 
clean wool in England, and need very little fuller’s earth ; 
but in America there is a fresh market opened,—fuller's earth 
is used for dehydrating certain cotton and other vegetable 
oils used to adulterate lard. The abundant supplies of lime 
are as much needed to-day for building as ever they were, 
and oak-bark still is a necessity for the industry of tanning; 
but generally speaking, the more flourishing industries “ 
this part of the country, where there are no large manu. 
facturing towns, are the more modern pursuits of dai 
farming and the production of poultry. But that is the 
rule throughout Surrey, where the tendency is for agriculture 
and forestry to give way before the builder's hammer. 


Altogether, Miss Smith has put together an excellent little 
text-book which should form a most suggestive introduction 
to the geography of the neighbourhood. We should like 
to have given equal praise to her maps, but here, unfortn- 
nately, she fails. She adds six maps to the book, each a 
separate sheet, and all contained in an envelope, and if each 
of the six maps were really good and accurate, the little book 
would have been admirable in its scope and completeness, 
But two at least of the maps are bad. The geological map 
(No. 1) is plain and clear; and the map showing the gap of 
the Mole (No. 3), with the various formations and the contours 
along which the different deposits are found, is well arranged; 
while the map giving the parish boundaries (No. 5) offers no 
difficulties. But No. 2, the relief map marking the different 
levels in colour, is incomplete. A large stretch to the south. 
east is coloured yellow, which means that it lies higher thana 
hundred feet; but as a fact large tracts of it are more than 
two hundred feet above sea-level. Outwood Common, again, 
is situated on a tract coloured blue-green, that is, more than 
two hundred feet ; but the Outwood windmills are really nearly 
four hundred feet up. The plain map of the contours (No. 4) 
is even more unsatisfactory, for in the south-east portion the 
contours are almost entirely omitted, while it is possible 
to follow a contour line right across the map without 
discovering the height which it indicates. All contour 
lines, of course, ought to be numbered 200, 300, or 700, as 
the case may be, wherever they touch the margin of the 
map. But the most unsatisfactory map of all is No. 6, which 
shows the communications. If a stranger, ignorant of 
the country, were to pick up this map, he would gain the 
oddest conception of our methods and opportunities of travel. 
He would observe that over the whole district south of the 
North Downs, an area on the map of something over a 
hundred miles, there was not a single road running east or 
west. He would conclude, again, since he would find only 
very small portions of track marked “supposed Pilgrim's 
Way ” and “ approximate position of old Drove Road from 
Guildford to Dorking,” that these were the only portions 
known ; whereas we can trace both “ways” almost without 
a break across the county. But those are not the only faults. 
If the railways are given, the stations should be named; 
frequently they are not. The towns, again, have streets 
besides roads; they should not be crowded in black fragments 
like a jigsaw puzzle. This last map, indeed, is quite unworthy 
of the care and accuracy with which the book itself is put 
together. Perhaps we may suggest, in conclusion, as regards 
the volumes which are to follow, that the accompanying maps 
would be better packed in a pocket inside the cover of the 
book than in a loose envelope, which is likely to get lost. 





RADIOCHEMISTRY.* 

Mr. CaMERON has chosen a topic of exceptional interest, and 
one on which, in that he has carried out important experi- 
mental investigation, he is entitled to speak with authority. 
It is not clear from the preface whether his work is intended 
for the University student or for the general reader.t But 
the student, in so far as he consults text-books at all, will do 
better to read the more complete treatises of Rutherford and 
Strutt, and, for recent work, to refer to original papers. It 
is from the standpoint of the uninstructed layman that the 
topic concerns us. 





* Radiochemistry. By A. T, Cameron, M.A., B.Se, London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, (2s. 6d. net.) 

+ The exact words in the preface are as follows :—"‘ The book is intended to 
be of use to those who, having some knowledge of chemistry and physics, wish 
to know accurately the facts and theories of the subject at the present time; 
it is also intended as an introduction for others who wish to master the subject 
in its entirety.” 
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And, indeed, a book explaining the phenomena of radio- 
activity in simple, non-technical language, in the light of 
recent knowledge, would command a wide circle of readers. 
Whether Mr. Cameron has written it ie doubtful. He is 
hardly well advised in entitling his work Radiochemistry. 
Specialism we must have in present-day science; but do not 
let us make new artificial distinctions before they are neces- 
sary. An alpha particle, in that it forms helium, comes 
within the domain of chemistry; yet, as it is electrically 
charged and moving rapidly, it must be considered as a 
physical problem. These arbitrary distinctions are not as 
yet necessary in radioactivity. Let us, so long as we can, 
treat it as a single science. 

The general reader is not concerned whether the topics that 
interest him can technically be described as chemistry or as 
physics. Nor is he interested to learn the precise contribution 
of each of the numerous investigators whose names he has never 
heard before, and will never hear again. So fur as technical 
details are necessary—descriptions of apparatus, diagrams, and 
mathematics—let them be set forth clearly and succinctly. So 
far as they are not absolutely necessary, let them be omitted, or 
relegated to an appendix. But the main topics, the points of 
general and scientific interest, require extensive and precise 
explanation. An example which will appeal to the man of 
science will be found in the explanation of the rapidity of 
radioactive decay. The following is the author's explanation 
of that interesting point :— 

“The decay curve is logarithmic, that is to say, if the logarithms 

of the activity values are plotted against time (instead of the true 
activity values) the result is always a straight line. This is 
shown in the figure. Such logarithmic or exponential curves 
correspond to an equation of the type.” 
This statement is scientific and quite accurate. But neither 
the general reader, nor those who have “some knowledge 
of chemistry and physics,” will be able to understand it. 
What is a decay curve, or an activity value? Why is a 
logarithmic curve the same as an exponential ? And, above all, 
why should radioactive matter decay aecording to this law? 
None of these points have previously been clearly explained. 
The law of the rate of decay admits of clear and simple 
explanation, but neither Mr. Cameron, nor, so far as we are 
aware, the author of any other expository work, gives the 
necessary simple statement. 

These criticisms must not be understood to imply that Mr. 
Cameron’s book is inferior in accuracy or in clearness to 
others which are continually being written for the student 
and for the layman. If the inquirer wishes, at a moderate 
price, to find a work explaining the new science of radio- 
activity, he will do well to consult Mr. Cameron’s treatise. 
The faults we mention are typical rather than special. They 
are found, to a greater or less extent, in most of the volumes 
on “popular” science which are continually pouring from 
the press. Science is ever advancing, and the layman wishes 
to know and to understand the main features of the advance. 
Unfortunately, the man of science seldom possesses the 
faculty of appreciating the standpoint of the uninitiated. 
So much is this the case, that works intended primarily for 
the specialist (such as The Origin of Species) are often 
more easily understood by the layman than those written 
expressly for a wider circle. We require a higher standard 
of literary achievement. There is no reason why a work of 
science should not also be a work of art. 


This absorbing subject of radioactivity provides an excel- 
lent example. The man of science is working on the verge 
of great and fundamental problems of absorbing general and 
philosophic interest. He has to approach them through a 
confusion of experiment and technicality, through details of 
glass-blowing, measurement, spectroscopy, taps, and grease. 
He has to express his results by all manner of curious 
equations and curves. Needless to say, these minor matters 
must fill the foreground of his consciousness. They are the 
means by which he investigates nature. Unfortunately, he 
is inclined to forget that they are but means, that the end is 
the advancement of human knowledge, the clarification of 
human thought. The layman is concerned not with means 
but with ends. He wishes to be troubled with details only in 
80 far as they are essential to the comprehension of the 
ivestigation. What he desires to understand is the advance 
of knowledge on the main problems which have occupied the 
attention of the thoughtful since the days of Heraclitus. 








Such problems are everywhere implicit in these new dis- 
coveries. The old “hard” atoms of Dalton, the permanent 
“elements” of the older chemist, are no longer even a tenable 
working hypothesis. Owing to the experimental work of Curie, 
Rutherford, Soddy, and Ramsay, we can observe these so-called 
elements slowly disintegrating, evolving quantities of energy 
vastly greater than that evolved in ordinary chemical change. 
Are all the elements similarly unstable? Is the evolutionist 
right, and is there, after all, but one physical basis for matter ? 
Again, is it possible to control the process of radioactive 
decay? Is the dream of the alchemist a theoretical possi- 
bility after all? Several investigators have thought that they 
were on the verge of such a discovery; but all results of the 
kind must as yet be regarded as doubtful. 

Other questions still more speculative arise incidentally. 
Within the elements of experimental error the difference 
between the atomic weights of uranium, the origin of a great 
part of the known radioactive products, its derivative radium, 
and the probable final product lead, is an exact multiple of the 
atomic weight of the helium evolved. But if so, are the 
A-rays ponderable matter? If they are, what becomes of 
them? If not, we have an instance of mass apart from 
weight, a substance material and yet not material. The 
problem of the indestructibility of matter arises. That the 
ultimate entities of the physical universe can neither be 
created nor destroyed may be accepted as an axiom of 
philosophy. But what are these entities? Is there ponder- 
able matter and also imponderable matter, and can one be 
changed to the other? Needless to say, science cannot 
answer all these questions, and its exponents must continually 
acknowledge their ignorance. But it is the relation of 
discovery to problems like these that the expositor should 
bear in mind. 

In the meantime, until some man of science writes a more 
ideal exposition, the reader will find much of interest in the 
little work of Mr. Cameron. 





PLANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
THERE is a wide gap between the Bennettitex of the lower 
Mezozoic rocks and the Ranunculacex of the high Alps. But 
some day, perhaps, botanists will have worked out the con- 
nexion. Fossil botany is such a repulsive subject that many 
are deterred from making acquaintance with it. Yet evena 
smattering will open a new world of interest. Those who 
proceed further know well enough that the fossil remains of 
any vascular cryptogams are as delightful to them as, let us 
say, roses and orchids to the ignorant. The difficulty is to 
make a beginning. Miss Marie C. Stopes’s Ancient Plants is 
intended for those who have had little or no technical training. 
Some general knowledge of botany is of course needed. 
Great discoveries have been made about fossil pi_nts within 
the last ten, or even five, years, and Miss Stopes is well 
abreast of the latest of them. The short bibliography she 
gives will be useful. The second volume of Seward’s Fossil 
Plants appeared no doubt too late to be included. Her 
account of the minute structure of fossil plants is plainly 
written, and the illustrations are numerous and clear. They 
are well designed to exhibit the point under consideration. 
To each is appended a short and lucid explanation. Par- 
ticularly well designed are the more or less diagrammatic 
figures showing the types of cells, spores, and the evolution 
of seeds. All this is very elementary, but it is well ex- 
plained. Any one reading Miss Stopes’s book carefully would 
acquire much superficial knowledge and would learn many wise 
generalisations. Whether they would have as guod a grounding 
as would be obtained by mastering a text-book which treated 
fossil plants on the “ type-system” may be doubted. Passing 
from elementary facts to deeper problems, the reader will find 
controversial points stated in a simple and impartial fashion. 
It may be news to some of our readers that among paleo- 
botanists more furious and bitter controversies rage than 
among almost any other group of biologists. We must take 
exception to one statement made by Miss Stopes, who boldly 
writes (p. 131) that the occurrence of fossil impressions of 
fronds with sori or sporangia “are in themselves enough to 
prove the contention that true ferns existed in the Paleozoic 


* (1) Ancient Plants: being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the 
Earth and the Recent Important Discoveries Made in this Realm of Nature Study. 
By Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S._ London: Blackie and Son. [4s. 
net. }—-(2) Alpine Flowers and Gardens. Painted and Described by G. Flemwell 
London: A. and C, Black, [7s, 6d, net.) 
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epoch.” Now it is notorious that the microsporangia of seed- 
bearing Pteridosperms, which are not true ferns, are so 
similar to the sporangia of true ferns that they cannot 
possibly be told apart. A question which a dozen specialists 
all over Europe have been trying to solve during the last few 
years cannot be so easily disposed of. The nine chapters on 
the pas€ histories of the various groups of plants from the 
Angiosperms to Sphenophyllales give a general survey of 
plants, living and extinct, which is certainly comprehensive, 
though of course not detailed. It is easy to appreciate the 
great difficulties which Miss Stopes must have met, but we 
believe that she has no cause “to await with fear and 
trembling the criticisms of specialists.” 

We turn to a gayer side of the plant world. It is needless 
to dwell on the attractions of Alpine plants. In Alpine 
Flowers and Gardens Mr. G. Flemwell has produced a 
delightful book. He has managed to write a long rhapsody 
on the Alpine flora without becoming tiresome, which is a great 
feat. He describes, and exclaims with delight at the beauty 
of what he is describing, and the reader willingly joins in. 
He begins by asserting, what we all know, that most of us go 
to the Alps too late in the season to see the flowers. Yet we 
cannot all take our holiday in May and June. The average 
strenuous mountaineer cares very little as a rule for botany. 
The late Sir Leslie Stephen wrote a long book about the 
Alps and only once mentions the wonderful flora. He observes 
that it is pleasant to lie on a bed of rhododendron and look 
up to a mountain-top! Yet to many of us the Alps without 
the plant life would be nothing. Mr. Flemwell describes three 
gardens in the Alps established by those who are doing their 
utmost, we believe with some success, to save the rare plants 
from extermination. Active in this work is M. Correvon of 
Geneva, who writes a preface to the present volume. The 
first garden is the “‘Thomasia” above Bex in the Rhune 
Valley; the second is the “Rambertia,” nearly seven 
thousand feet high above Montreux; the last, oldest, and 
most scientific is the “Linnea” above the Great St. 
Bernard Road, where three thousand different species or 
varieties are grown. A visit to any of these will be 
lively in the recollection of any lover of alpines. But 
Mr. Flemwell’s book would be nothing out of the way 
without the twenty water-colour illustrations. We have 
seldom scen anything which conveyed so vividly the 
beauty of the Alps and the richness of the flora. The 
atmosphere is clear; the colours clean; the plants naturally 
drawn; and the mountain background stupendous. It 
is hard to select the best, but the meadows covered 
with Primula farinosa, oxlip, and marsh marigold, with 
the snowy Argentine rock-peak in the background, is 
beautiful. Very close to it comes the picture of thistles, 
Anthyllis, and the Apollo butterfly in September with the 
Aiguille du Tour behind. We recommend one of Mr. Flem- 
well’s stories to the attention of all lovers of “alpine gardens.” 
A Japanese gardener was shown over a “Japanese garden” 
in England. His praise was unbounded. “It is wonderful! 
Marvellous! We have nothing like it.” 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries. By Francis Aidan Hibbert, 
M.A. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 53. net.)—Mr. Hibbert confines 
his investigations to Staffordshire, and by help of this limitation 
is able to give us a detailed account of his subject. We do not 
know all that we should like to know about the houses, but we 
know a good deal. We know, for instance, the number of 
inmates in five of them. The total is fifty-one, and they divided 
between them a net income of £749 1s. 7d., the wealthiest being 
Tutbury, whose nine had £22 3s. 10d. each, and the poorest 
Croxden, where the dividend to each of the thirteen religious was 
not quite £9. (Of course, to judge from the scale of pensions, 
the head of the house had the lion’s share.) The number of 
bailiffs and servants is curious when we know it. Diculacros, 
with thirteen inmates, had eight bailiffs and thirty servants; 
and St. Thomas’s, Stafford, with seven, thirteen bailiffs and 
sixteen servants. The poor nunnery of Brewood, where there 
was a Prioress and three Sisters, had eight servants. With an 
income of £11 1s. 6d., they must have managed very well. Mr. 
Hibbert thinks that the King was moved by mere greed of 
money. It may be so, and certainly the more one reads about 








the Dissolution, the worse we think about all who wavs ‘ecinninean 
in it. But there was some liberality in the treatment of the 
persons affected. At Dieulacres, for instance, where the balance 
of income was £227 5s., the pensions came to £163 6s. 8d., besides 
£31 10s. in gratuities. ‘The pensions were not paid; but that was 
a universal complaint. The inventories of sales show many 
curious features, among them the value of the lead on the roofs. 
thus the lead at Dieulacres is valued at £722, more than ten times 
all the other goods put together. It is impossible to appreciate 
these figures without having an idea of the relative value of 
money, and this cannot be given precisely. Some prices will help 
towards forming an idea. In the sale of Diculacres an ox fetches 
15s., sixty ewes and lambs are sold for 1s. 1d. each, thirteen swing 
at 1s. each, and a quarter of oats for 12s. 








QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. 

Quiet Days in Spain. By C. Bogue Luffmann. (John Murray, 
8s. net.)—Mr. Luffmann tells us that he has wandered over forty. 
two of the forty-nine provinces of Spain. Sometimes he hag 
settled down for a time: so we have an account of some farming-work 
carried on through a winter. Or he makes his way from place to 
place. But always he is as unlike as possible to the ordinary 
traveller. And he has certainly succeeded in getting an intimate 
knowledge of the people. It is, on the whole, a melancholy 
story that he has to tell. One prominent fact is the extrems 
poverty of the country. {The Spanish peasant, who is in 
some respects a fine fellow, has “acquired the fine art of 
starving gracefully”; “it is a stock saying in Spain, ‘the 
first element is bread,’ and we hear the word ‘pan’ twenty 
times to that of any other.” The Government seems as bad 
as can be; taxation is cruelly hard and ineffective as far 
as revenue raising is concerned; the machinery costs incredibly 
large sums. The priest scarcely ever appears in these pages; 
but there is a significant sentence in the preface: “It is unthink- 
able that any change can come from within till the Church 
is virtually suppressed.” And certainly the case against the 
Spanish Church seems strong. Nowhere in Europe has she had 
so free a hand, and nowhere have the results of her rule been 
so deplorably bad. Mr. Luffmann does not always keep his 
readers on the stretch with serious problems. He can be sportive 
and entertaining with success; he gives now and then interesting 
accounts of native industries, as of the making of muscatels. 
Altogether, this is a book which, for many reasons, should be 
read. 
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THE SOUTH DEVON AND DORSET COASTS. 

The South Devon ani Dorset Coasts. By Sidney Heath. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.)—This volume is one of the “County 
Coast Series.” The subject is full of interest, even above the 
average of its kind, and Mr. Heath has dealt with it judiciously. 
History is, perhaps, not his strongest point. It surprises us a 
little to be told that the Romans were very careless with their 
money, because many stores of coins have been found. How many 
banks does Mr. Heath suppose there were in Roman Britain? And 
why is the “finding of coins untrustworthy evidence of occupa- 
tion” owing to the fact that coins circulate after the personages 
represented on them have ceased to be? The rule is perfectly 
simple. The latest coin marks approximately the lowest date. 
The descriptions of buildings, secular and sacred, of scenery and 
Nature, are all that we could wish, and the literary chapters— 
Thomas Hardy and William Barnes—are good. Other literary 
names more or less connected with the region are Jane Austen, 
who lived for some time at Lyme; Miss Mitford, who was then in 
her childhood ; and Defoe, who joined the Duke of Monmouth’s 
forces. A more successful invader comes into the story, for 
William of Orange landed at Torbay. But where does Mr. Heath 
find that William spoko broken English? “I am come here for 
your goot, for all your goots,” reminds us of the story told of 
the Duchess of Kendal. The mob stopped her carriage, she put 
her head out of the window and said: “My good people, I am 
come for your goots.” “Yes,” said one of the mob, “damn you, 
and for our chattels too.” There are some particularly good 
photographs, and sume pleasing reproductions of sketches by the 
author. 











A HISTORY OF ABINGDON. 
A History of Abingdon. By James Townsend, M.A. (H. 
Frowde. 7s. 6d. net.)—The one notable thing in the history of 


Abingdon is the Benedictine Abbey. This was one of the 
earliest, as it was ono of the greatest, of English foundations. In 
one sense it dates from 675, for Cissa, sub-King of Berks and 
Wilts, gave land ia that year ; but no building was erected till 699. 
In 866 the monastery, which had grown rich in the interval, was 
sacked by the Danes; it suffered the same fate in 944. Eleven 
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years later it was restored by St. Aethelwold, who became Bishop 
of Winchester in 963. Its later history resembles that of other 
foundations. At one time it lived at peace with the townsfolk ; 
jater on it had serious differences with them. It attempted to 
dominate the place which it had done so much to call into existence. 
Its most distinguished alumnus was Edmund Rich, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one of the few Englishmen in post- 
Conquest days who have been canonised. Few men have better 
deserved the honour. At the Dissolution the monastic revenues 
were valued at £37,000 (in money of to-day). The Abbot, who 
had made the winding-up business easy, received a pension 
about equivalent to £4,000, with the manor-house of Cumnor. A 

school refounded by John Roysse in 1563 has had the 
chequered existence which is often the lot of these institutions. 
Some fifty years later Thomas Teesdale, who was the first scholar 
admitted on Roysse’s foundation, joined with Richard Wightwick 
in founding Pembroke College, Oxford. At the end of the 
eighteenth century under the rule of Lempriére (of “Classical 
Dictionary” fame) it almost came to nothing. It had scholarships 
at Pembroke, but they were limited to founder’s kin, and candi- 
dates were often wanting. Under a more generous rule it 
prospers. The history of the town is not wanting in interest, 
though it cannot be called important. Its local industries have 
decayed, and it has lost the honour and profit of being a county 
and Assize town. If John Wesley was right when, after a visit in 
1741, he wrote: “ So stupid and senseless a people, both in a spiritual 
and a natural sense, I scarce ever saw before,” the Abingdonians 
were to blame for their own decay. 








SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. 

Sicilian Ways and Days. By Louise Caico. (John Long. 
12s, 6d. net.)—This is a very interesting and curious book. The 
author has lived for some time in a remote region of the island, 
and has there, we gather, some family ties. Anyhow, she has had 
the opportunity of observing the people, their habits and customs 
and their ways of thinking, from close at hand, and has been able 
to produce a series of most lifelike pictures. We have “ Marriage 
Customs,” for instance, and they have a strikingly Oriental look, 
“ Christening Customs,” and “ Funeral Customs.” These are yield- 
ing more or less to change. The age of marriage has been raised 
from thirteen to fifteen, and the funeral ceremony has lost the 
strange detail of carrying the deceased round the place in an 
armchair. On one recent occasion, however, the death of the 
parish priest, the authorities had to allow its revival. The dead 
man was carried round and propped up in the chapel to hear the 
Mass said for himself. One excellent custom is that the relatives 
send in a dinner for the bereaved family on the day of 
the funeral. This is certainly better than burdening it with 
the duty of entertaining. Alessandro, our author’s guide 
and philosopher, agreed in her praise of this practice. His 
numerous family—Sicilian families are commonly numerous— 
had enjoyed in this way an unusually hearty meal. The 
occasion was the death of the wife’s mother. “ Will granny 
die again to-morrow?” asked one of the children longingly. Then 
there is much to be said about religious celebrations. St. Joseph 
is a great personage. His feast falis on March 19th, but it is put 
off till April because the weather will be finer, and “St. Joseph 
doesn’t mind.” “Evviva San Giuseppuzzo!” shouts the crowd 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Still more important, of course, 
is the Madonna. Then there is San Calogero, who is a great 
healer; curiously enough, he is always black. Sicilian religion 
has a very pagan look indeed. Many other notable things 
are presented for our instruction and entertainment. And we 
are told, in case we should think of going to see them for our- 
selves, that brigandage is not to be feared. There are brigands, 
it is true, but they carry off residents only. 








HEATHFIELD MEMORIALS. 

Heathfield Memorials. By Perceval Lucas. (Arthur L. Hum- 
Phreys, 21s. net.)—Heathfield is a Sussex parish, about half-way 
between Mayfield and Hurstmonceaux. Its name suggests 
Gibraltar, for George Augustus Eliott took his title from it 
after the famous defence. (He had bought the property with 
the prize-money from the capture of Havana; there were good 
things going about in those days.) An earlier association ir with 
Jack Cade, who was captured here. His name lives in “Cade 
Street,” but it is more than suspected that the “Cade” is really 
“Cat.” Lord Heathfield’s son sold the property to Francis 
Newbery, of bookselling fame. He greatly enlarged it; book- 
selling in those times seems to have been even more profitable 
than fighting. Mr. Lucas has collected much interesting 
matter about persons and places. Perhaps the chapter on “The 


old Poor Law. In 1822 the sum of £2,288 was expended on the 
poor of the parish, and the rates were not far off the rental 
(17s. 5d.) It must be allowed, however, that for a parish of seven 
thousand eight hundred acres a rental of £2,700 was low. Heath- 
field is in the region which was once covered with ironworks, This 
industry finally ceased early in the nineteenth century. (Mr. 
Lucas puts the date at 1787, but forges were kept on, probably 
with little idea of profit, some twenty years later.) The main 
trade of the place is now in “chicken-fatting,”—“ Surrey Fowls,” 
as they are called, because the breed originally came from Surrey. 








THE POETS OF DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The Poets of Dumfriesshire. By Frank Miller. (James Mac- 
Lehose and Sons. 10s. net.)—The county of Dumfries is certainly 
a Parnassus. It may claim what is almost the very earliest 
specimen of English, the lines inscribed on the Ruthwell Cross. 
Dumfries has at least a better claim to the author than any other 
county. Passing over sundry doubtful productions, we come to 
the unquestioned fact of the Admirable Crichton, born at Eliock 
in the county, not at Cluny in Perthshire, which his father did 
not own till two years after James Crichton’s birth. It is true 
that what has come down to us from his pen is not very 
admirable. Mr. Miller gives his ode, “Ad Laurentium Massam,” 
but has he correctly printed stanza iv. We can neither scan 
nor construe it :— 

* Si forte Gades impiger ultimos, 
Syrtesve, aut Indos visere barbaros 
Vellem, nec Indos interve Syrtes 
Destituent ope contumaces.” 
Should not aut be et, and contumaces be contumacem? Later on we 
come to “Johnnie Armstrong’s Last Good-Night,” a ballad with 
some fine touches. So when Johnny comes before the King, 
“ The King he movit his Bonnet to him, 
He wist he was a King as well as He.” 
And this is one of many, highly interesting, though we are never 
quite sure that a ballad has not been “faked,”—the practice has 
been lamentably common. A chapter on “Covenanting and 
Jacobite Verse” follows,—* Covenanting ” verse is something of a 
novelty. The chief specimen here is a piece of Latin elegiacs, from 
which we may quote one couplet, which neatly sums up the faith 
of the party :— 
“Invadit Christi regnum cum principe pracsul, 
Arrogat hic Regi quod rogat ipse Sibi.” 
Then we have “ The Classic School,” some of it good of its kind, as 
these lines from Thomas Blacklock’s poem on his father :— 
“ A man content himself, and God, to know; 
A heart with every virtue formed to glow; 
Beneath each pressure uniformly great ; 
In life untainted, unsurprised by fate.” 
Then comes the “Golden Age of Burns,” and after this a great 
succession of accomplished writers. Mr. Miller has devoted 
himself to the cult with praiseworthy zeal, and has raised a 
monumentum of no small distinction to his compatriots, for he too 
is, we presume, a Dumfriesshire man, 








MASTER WORSLEY’S BOOK OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

Master Worsley’s Book of the Middle Temple. Edited by Arthur 
Robert Ingpen. (The Chiswick Press. 30s.)—Charles Worsley 
(1670-1739), member of a family now represented by the Earl of 
Yarborough, was called to the Bar in 1696, and became Treasurer 
of the Society in 1733. He wrote his “ Book” in his year of office. 
This was edited in 1896, but since that time the original MS. has 
been discovered, and it has been thought well to take advantage 
of this fact. The excellent introduction which Mr. Ingpen has 
thus been called upon to write amply justifies the decision, 
Master Worsley thought that the two Temples were originally one 
Society. It was a convenient theory as tending to put an end to 
the struggle for precedence, a struggle which led to some unseemly 
disputes,—e.g., a great quarrel in 1620 because the Master 
administered the Sacrament to all the members of the Inner 
House before dignitaries belonging to the Middle. It seems 
generally agreed that the origin of the two was distinct. Along 
with this it is agreed that all the four Inns are equal. Mr. 
Ingpen corrects, illustrates, and extends the matter furnished by 
his original. There are also some excellent plans and maps, and 
representations of buildings and articles of plate. 








PRIVILEGE AND DEMOCRACY. 
Privilege and Democracy, By Frederic C. Howe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Howe is a fervent follower of Mr. 
Henry George, and sees the salvation of his country (the United 
States) in the nationalisation of the land. The “free land” has 
come to an end; “the waves of population have broken on the 
Pacific slope...... the West is now enclosed.” Much of his 





Workhouse and the Poor of the Parish” is just now the most 
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founded on figures which we have no means of checking. Some- 
times we are alittle surprised, as when we are told that it was not 
the Stamp Act or the Tea-duty that brought about the American 
Revolution, but the forbidding of the purchase of land from the 
Indians. This Dr. Howe has on the eminent authority of Dr. 
Emil Reich. We should have thought that a philosopher of this 
way of thinking would have approved of the policy,—surely the 
Indian tenure of land was not unlike the nationalising ideal. We 
might say something about the views here set forth of English 
economic history, but it is not worth while. The interest of the 
book lies in its revelation of what some people are thinking on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 








THE BOOK OF GORLEY. 

The Book of Gorley. Written and Illustrated by Heywood 
Sumner. (H. M. Gilbert and Son, Southampton.)—This is one of 
those local books which are frequent nowadays, and of which, 
indeed, we cannot have too many. It is not the story of a parish, 
but of how the author built a house in a certain parish and found 
much interest in it, its surroundings, scenery, and history (Gorley 
is a hamlet in Ibsley, a parish held by the incumbentof Fording- 
bridge). He gives us parish records, not a little information about 
forest matters—notably about burning the gorse and fires 
generally, and about the deer—and about other subjects. Among 
these may be mentioned local worthies, as “Old Tame,” of whom 
an admirably characteristic portrait is given. He had been a 
Wesleyan preacher of a very fiery sort, and lived to the age of a 
hundred and three. Among the bygone worthies of the place may 
be mentioned Dame Alicia Lisle, one of the vietims of Jeffroys’s 
brutality. Her offence was in sheltering two fugitives from Sedgo- 
moor, of whom she knew nothing. Tho jury three times acquitted 
her, but were bullied by the Judge into giving a verdict of “Guilty.” 
He condemned her to be burnt alive, but the King strained his 
quality of mercy so far as to commute the stake for the axe. But the 
most attractive thing about the book is to be found in the pictures. 
There are more than fifty of them,—buildings, landscapes, 
antiquities (as the Mizmaze on Breamore Down), &c. We note 
in Appendix V. some curious facts about yew foliage. It seems 
to be poisonous to cattle if eaten on an empty stomach. Mr. 
Sumner furnishes the figures of a cottage which he built. The 
total cost was £233, including the digging of a well, and the rent 
is 3s. 6d. per week. It consists of a parlour and kitchen, each fifteen 
feet by twelve, and larder and scullery occupying the same space, 
with woodshed and coal-cellar, and has a garden of twelve rods. 
We may suppose that there are three bedrooms. As an invest- 
ment it gives a poor result, The landlord would pay the rates, 
say 3s. 6d. on £7, or £1 4s. Gd., leaving a balance of £7 17s. 6d. 
Not less than £1 17s. Gd. must be allowed for repairs, immediate or 
future, so that we get £6 interest on an outlay of more than £200. 
The fact is that the building of houses, small or big, is a more 
than doubtful business. Mr. Sumner tells us that his own house 
cost him £2,954. He does not reckon in this sum the cost of the site, 








J. B. PATON. 

J. B. Paton, D.D. By James Marehant. (James Clarke and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Tho story of this “Educational and Social 
Pioneer” is well worth reading. Dr. Paton was educated for 
the ministry at Springhill College, Birmingham, where he had 
among his fellow-pupils R. W. Dale and others who have risen to 
eminence in Congregational Churches. How curiously diverse from 
the ordinary College must be aplace where a student of seventeen 
has already a reputation asa preacher! These conditions cannot 
be wholesome for all natures, but they certainly go to make a man 
of finer clay strenuous. Strenuous Dr. Paton has always been. 
A great part of his life has been spent at an institution of 
the samo kind as Springhill,—the Nottingham Congregational 
Institute, He became Principal at its first opening in 1863, and 
held the post for thirty-five years. He had previously been a 
pastor for nine years, his ministerial jubilee being celebrated in 
1905, so that he was no immature occupant of the pulpit. We 
tannot attempt to give an account of Dr. Paton’s social and 
religious activities, or of his work as a theologian. One character- 
istic comes prominently forward, the breadth of his sympathies, 
a breadth which he showed with no litile courage. He was 
naturally a leader in a movement started some forty years ago 
for reform in the Congregational Colleges. Among the reforms 
which he, with two like-minded colleagues, formulated was the 
removal of one of the Colleges to Oxford. “ This was peremptorily 
rejected as dangerous and chimerical. It is now a fait accompli.” 








LUCRETIUS ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated by Cyril Bailey. 
(The Clarendon Press. 33. 6d. net.)—It is nearly fifty years since 
H. A. J. Munro first published his “ Lucretius,” and various scholars 








have been busy on the poet during the interval. Mr. Bailey’s new 
version, therefore, has justification. He is, of course, under obliga. 
tions to his illustrious predecessor: of these he makes ample 
acknowledgment; and he has availed himself of this as well ar 
of other help to good purpose. Here is a specimen of his work 
“O miseras hominum mentes,” IT. 14-19:—*“ Oh! miserable minds of 
men, blind hearts! in what darkness of life, in what great dangers 
ye spend this little span of years; to think that ye should not sea 
that nature cries aloud for nothing else but that pain may be kept 
far sundered from the body and that, withdrawn from care and 
fear, the mind may enjoy the sense of pleasure.” In the last 
clause Mr. Bailey reads with Brieger mensque fruatur, a decided 
improvement on the mente fruatur, mens being a far more suitable 
subject for the verb than the dolor of the preceding clause, 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS CATHOLIC 
AND REFORMED. 

The Church of England as Catholic and Reformed. By the Rer, 
W. L. Paige Cox. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cox describes 
his book as an “eirenicon,” nor is the description inappropriate, 
We do not agree with all that he says; but we feel that if all tho 
divines in our Church were as moderate as he is, there would hoe 
a great diminution of strife and trouble. It will bo better, 
perhaps, not to go beyond this general commendation. A dis. 
cussion of details might provoke the strife which it is intended to 
allay. It might bo as well, however, to define more exactly the 
regard which we ought to pay to Christian antiquity. It may be 
conceded that writers to whom Greek was a living language had 
an advantage over the moderns in certain provinces of interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, criticism in what may be called its 
literary aspect scarcely existed. The priority of St. Mark's 
Gospel, for instance, an inference drawn from peculiarities of 
style and subject-matter, was not so much as thought of. 
St. Augustine had no doubt that he was an abbreviator of 
St. Matthew. Now the priority of his Gospel is a starting-point. 
Of course when verbal inspiration was held, as it was held 
almost universally in primitive times, such questions had no 
importance, 








THE ODES OF HORACE. 

The Odes of Horace, and other Verses. By Francis Law Latham, 
M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 63. net.)—The Sixteenth Epode 
(Altera iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas) has inspired Mr. Latham 
to write some excellent verses in “The Islands of the Blest,” 
which more than once recall the divites insulas which the nobler 
sons of Rome were to seek. But when he deals with the Odes 
directly as a translator the inspiration sadly fails. Here are the 
last two stanzas of “ Quis desiderio” :— 


“ For if that harp heard by the forest wood 
Thou should’st control with more persuasive hand 
Than Thracian Orpheus, never would the blood 
Return to the thin ghost which with dread wand 


Mercury, loath for prayers to unlock fate, 
Has once compelled his murky flock within, 
"Tis hard ; but patience will alleviate 
The sorrow which to remedy is sin.” 


The first is barely tolerable, the second not even that. 








THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
6s.)—Sir John Suckling wrote between two and three thousand 
lines of occasional verses, and four plays, one of them with a double 
ending and one unfinished. Posterity has not really cared to 
preserve anything out of this mass of writing—at least ten times 
as much as we have of Gray and Collins put together—except a 
song which comes in the fourth act of Aglaura, “ Why so pale and 
wan, fond lover?” and even of this the third stanza is naught, 
lacking the sprightly rhythm which is the charm of the first and 
second. We should not like to say that Mr. Thompson has wasted 
his labour. Anyhow, we know, thanks to the pains which he has 
taken, all that need be known about the man. Mr. Thompson is quite 
candid ; he does not call upon us to admire what is not admirable. 
Generally, we get a picture, not very attractive, but certainly 
interesting, of an accomplished young gentleman of the Cavalier 
persuasion. Politically the interesting thing about Suckling is 
his connexion with the fate of Strafford. We have a letter of his 
addressed shortly after the meeting of Parliament to “Mr. Henry 
German” (Henry Jermyn), which seems to indicate a feeling that 
the King should not persist in protecting unpopular Ministers: 
“the second [Quaere] will be whether, if he could preserve those 
Ministers, they could be of any use to him hereafter?” In the 
following year he was concerned in a plot for rescuing Strafford 
from the Tower, and had to fly from the country. He died im 
Paris in 1642, in his thirty-third year. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR SYED AHMED KHAN. 
The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. By Major-General 

G.F.1. Graham. (Hodderand Stoughton. 5s. net. )—This is a new 
edition of a work published in 1885, when the subject of it was 
still living. (He was born in 1817 and died in 1898.) His family 
was connected with the Court of Delhi; but he entered the 
English service in 1837. In the Mutiny he saved the European 
residents at Bijnore. In the new order of things which followed 
he took a prominent part in urging reform, especially in the 
matter of education, upon his fellow-religionists. He was the 
principal mover in the establishment of the Aligarh College. 
Altogether, he was in the front. This makes his views on the 
relation between the British Government in India and its subjects 
particularly valuable. In a paper which he wrote shortly after 
the Mutiny he places among its causes tho fact that there was no 
native member in the Legislative Council. The book is not a new 
one, and our notice must be short; but we commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 








CHRONICLES OF THEBERTON. 

Chronicles of Theberton. By Henry Montagu Doughty. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Doughty has made a highly 
interesting book: almost any parish affords an intelligent writer a 
subject capable of such treatment, and where there is an equip- 
ment of records, registers, parish books, and so forth, success is 
assured. Theberton, a Suffolk parish not far from Saxmundham, 
appears in Domesday Book; part of the land was owned by 
Religious Houses; then the list of rectors is in existence; and 
there are other sources of information. Unfortunately the manor 
rolls before 1641 are lost, but the parish records seem to be more than 
usually plentiful. Altogether, the volume gives us many curious 
glimpses into the manners and customs of our ancestors. Pro- 
fessor Skeat has furnished an introduction and illustrates the text 
from time t> time with notes. Mr. Doughty is perplexed, we see, 
by the variations which have taken place in the value of the 
benefice, and seems inclined to think the commutation value 
(£430 10s.) excessive. The acreage of the parish is 1,954. 
This works out at 4s. 43d. per acre, a very fair average for 
an ordinary parish. The Commutation Act, as a rule, gave 
the parsons something that approached their due, but seldom 
exceeded it. Mr. Doughty has some interesting information about 
“briefs,” but he does not make plain the difference between “the 
pivate appeal for help” and the “statutory brief.” A village, 
say in Cornwall, was burnt down, and the sufferers got permission 
to circulate a brief. This went to every parish in the kingdom, a 
thing that could not be done without great expense. Here is the 
essential part of the specimen account given :—“ Collected on 
9,986 briefs, £614 12s. 9d.; charges, £330 16s. 6d.” Of course, it 
was an expensive way of raising money; but the main item, 
“9,986 briefs at 6d. each,” is not excessive. “ Jewell’s appolligie,” 
which in 1662 cost 1s., was not “a High Church publication.” 








ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

Original Illustrations of English Constitutional History. By 
D.S. Medley, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We may 
explain that “Original Illustrations” are illustrations from 
original documents. Thus we have in chap. 1,“ Excerpts from the 
Secular Laws of Cnut”; in 2, with other documents, Magna 
Charta; in 3, the Constitutions of Clarendon. So the author 
proceeds down to his latest date, the union of England and 
Ireland (1800). We need hardly say that the book will be found 
valuable to the student, and, indeed, contains much that will 
interest any reader. Here is a notable item under date 1401: 
“The Commons prayed our Lord the King that the business done 
and to be done in this Parliament, might be enacted and 
engrossed before the departure of the Justices, whilst they had 
it in their recollection.” To which the answer was made that the 
Clerk of the Parliament should do his duty in enacting and 
engrossing the work of the Parliament with the advice of the 
Justices, and then show it to the King and to the Lords in 
Parliament in order to know their opinions, 








FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. 

From the Thames to the Seine. Written and Illustrated by 
Charles Pears. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Pears, 
Wisely relegating the technical instructions intended for possible 
imitators to an appendix, makes a very pleasant tale out of his 
voyage from Hammersmith to the Havre. He went by himself, a 
somewhat foolhardy proceeding, as it seems to a stay-at-home 
critic,—he might urge, however, that the world has been won by 
such doings, Anyhow, whether he was wise or not in doing it, it 
is distinctly interesting to hear how he did it. He crossed from 








Ramagate to Calais, and then worked his way westward along the 
French coast, visiting, among various places, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Wimereux, Etaples, Montreuil, St. Valmy-sur-Somme, Le Tréport, 
and Eu. He tells not only about the sea, but about the land, for 
his shore doings naturally give occasion for more variety of 
narrative, and the charm of the book is enhanced by his clever 
pencil. The French towns and fishing villages mostly pleased 
him, but Le Tréport was an exception. Now and then Mr. Pears 
is a little paradoxical. What can he mean by the “awful neatness 
and generous repair which rob English cathedrals of the charm 
which is to be found in those of the Continent”? The custodians 
of these same Cathedrals do not feel the charm of decay, or rejoice 
to see how “each shaking tile, each broken slate, tells its tale of 
age.” And is it not possible that some of the bitterness which he 
shows to Le Tréport was due to his own mood at the time ? 








THE DRAMA OF SAINT HELENA. 

The Drama of Saint Helena. By Paul Frémeaux. Translated 
by Alfred Rieu, B.A., and the Author. (Andrew Melrose. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—We cannot but think that these discussions about what 
went on at St. Helena are superfluous. It must be clearly under- 
stood, to begin with, that we were under no obligations to 
Napoleon. He had pursued us with unrelenting hostility, and 
had done his very best to destroy our national existence. He had 
been the cause of the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives and 
of hundreds of millions of money, and at the last, when he would 
most certainly have been shot or hanged if he had gone anywhere 
else, he took refuge on board a British man-of-war. Everything 
im the way of hospitality accorded to him was absolutely a favour 


‘and he got more than he deserved. It is all very well for M. 


Frémeaux to say that “Napoleon is more royal in our eyes than 
any other King of the time.” This wa3 not what his countrymen 
thought in 1815. Outside the Army he had scarcely a friend, 








European History Chronologically Arranged. By Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of tables, 
in which information, genealogical and historical, is arranged in a 
way which cannot fail to make the volume highly useful to the 
student of history. One does not learn history from such manuals, 
but their value as convenient tests of knowledge acquired and for 
bringing it into shape cannot be exaggerated. The period covered 
is from 476 A.D. to the present time. For the most part the facts, 
names, &c., are arranged in four columns,—namely, “Germany,” 
“ Eastern and Southern Europe,” “ England,” “France.” Service- 
able summaries are given in the appendix, 





Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell. By his Great-granddaughter, Sophy 
Hall. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net.) —Dr. Duncan’s 
claim to commemoration may be very briefly stated; but it means 
much, He invented the savings-bank. Here is the story of how 
he did it. He began in his own parish, and achieved a consider- 
able success. Some Scottish banks opposed him. That was, of 
course, to be expected. Another enemy, for whose action it is less 
easy to account, was William Cobbett. Its promoters were, he 
thought, “servile knaves.” A third hostile power was the Times. 
But the movement made its way, how successfully we all know. 
Dr. Duncan was a leader in other things, notably in geology. We 
are glad that the piety of his descendant has given us this 
memorial of his services to his country. 





The Civil War in Lancashire, 1642-1651. By Ernest Broxap, 
M.A, (Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Royalists 
made less of a fight in Lancashire than might have been expected, 
when the character of the people, with its strong Roman Catholic 
element, is considered. Perhaps if the Earl of Derby had been 
an abler man things might have been different. As it was, their 
successes were of no great importance, and their defeats, as 
the failure to take Manchester and the loss of Preston, 
decisive. The best-known incident of the war, the siege of 
Lathom House, was not of much importance. Whatever 
happened there, the issue of the war was decided. Mr. Broxap 
has done his work, as far as we can judge, carefully and 
completely. 





Bible Notes: Vol. VI., Writings of St. Paul. By Robert 8. 
Franks, M.A. (3 George Street, Croydon. 1s.)—This volume, 
together with one previously issued by the same writer on “ The 
Life of St. Paul,” supplies an excellent acccunt of the Apostle 
and his work. In fact we do not know where we should find so 
much value within such very moderate limits, Mr. Franks knows 
the literature of the subject thoroughly. He belongs to a some- 
what advanced school of critics; he does not accept as Pauline 
the Pastoral Epistles; Professor Bacon is one of the authori-ics to 
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whom he habitually refers his readers. An Outline of the 
Narrative of the Bible, by Frank Spooner, B.A. (5.8.U.), is 
construcsed on conservative lines, difficultios being generally 
ignored. 


The Broadlands Cookery-Book. By Kate Emil Behnke and E. 
Colin Henslowe. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—The first part of 
this little ‘book deals with “the principles and practice of food 
reform,” aud in the last we are given receipts for cooking and 
preparing tho vegetarian dishes recommended by the compilers. 
To our miad this is the best part. S>me of the receipts have long 
been known even in moat-eating households, but others are new, 
at any rate to the present writer, who intends to try a good many 
of them az occasion offers. The chapter on “ Preservatives ” should 
be read by people who buy food in packets and tins, instead of in 
a fresh state, for though one smiles at many of the fantastic 
theories of these “reformers,” there is no doubt that they are 
right in denouncing the adulteration of food. 


Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum. Collegerunt Pius 
Francisens de’ Cavalieri et Johannes Lietzmann. (Parker and 
Son, Oxford.)—Here are fifty specimens of Gresk manuscripts vary- 
ing in date from the fourth to the sixteenth century. The first 
is from the Vatican Bible (fourth century), the second from Dio 
Cassius (fi¢th century). These and the two following, both theo- 
logical, are in uncials. No. V. is also theological (eighth-ninth 
century). This is in cursive. No. VI. is from Gregory the Great, 
a very clear hand, probably about 800 A.D., also uncial; No. VII. 
is mixed; No. IX. is from Plato in a very elegant script; No. L. is 
beautifully written. The scribe was bound to do his best whea 
he had to compete with type: it bears the date of 1565. 





Tales from Irish History. By Alice Birkhead, B.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This book is written with much force and fresh- 
ness. The subject is less known than it should be, and Miss 
Birkhead has done well in bringing it iorward in this attractive 
Sho would have done better if she could have contrived 
to be more impartial. She gives, for instance, several pages to the 
story of how the Union was brought about. But she does not 
even mention the Irish Parliament of 1689. This was a really 
representative Irish Assembly; the Parliament of 1800 was 
returned by the Protestant minority. 


volume. 





G. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ LIST. 


By the Author of “ THE ROSARY.” 


THE MISTRESS OF SHENSTONE. 
By Frorencs L. Barcuay. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[Ready October 10th. 


Mrs. Barclay’s new novel is another delightful love story told with all 
the charm and sweetness which won for “The Rosary” (now in its 
1¢th Impression) its place in the front rank of recent fiction, 

L. 


THE ROSARY. FLorENCE 


Barctar, Author of “The Wheels of Time.” 16th Impression. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


* Jane Champion is one of the’ most lovable heroines that have ever 
stepped into the pages of a novel........\The Rosary’ has wit as well as 
grace.”—Pati Mali Gazette, 


*,* Send for “Mrs. Barclay’s Booklet.” 
PAYRTLE REED’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASTER OF THE VINE- 
YARD. By Myxuruis Rezep, Author of “Old Rose and Silver,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A beantifnl love story that arouses to the fullest extent the reader's 
interest for those who seem to have missed their destiny of living and 
loving, but who, in the end, triumphantly achieve the mastery of life and 
the fulfImeut of love. 


*,* Send for “The Myrtle Reed Booklet.” 


THE LADY. By Ewmy James Putnam 
(Mrs. G. H. Putnam). With 32 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


A soriee of studies, scholarly as well as entertaining, of the woman of 
social position from the Greek days to the twentieth century. 


ROOSEVELT’S EUROPEAN AND 
AFRICAN ADDRESSES. Delivered during the year 
1910. With Introductory materiat by Lawrence Apsporr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


ROMANCE of IMPERIAL ROME. 


By Exmassta W. Cuampney, Author of “Romance of 
Italian Villas,” “ Feudal Chateaux,” &. With Photogravure 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net. 
[ Shortly. 
New Catalogue and Announcement List Now Ready. 


W.c. 
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Chatto & Windus’ List 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL 


By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. Including “THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF PLEASURE : a Morality Play,” by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. net. 











THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, 
KOREA, & RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 


By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S., Author of “The Face of China,” 
With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome and a Map, 
fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 6th.’ 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: 


As Told in their Letters. 


By JANET ROSS. 
similes, demy 8vo, cloth, 103 61. net. 





With numerous Illustrations and Fac. 
[ Oct. 6th, 





STORIES OF THE SPANISH 
ARTISTS UNTIL GOYA. 


Selected and Arrangel by LOUIS CARRENO. With an Intro. 
duction by EDWARD HUTION. New Volume of “The Art 
and Letters Library.” 8 Illustrations in Colour and 2¢ in 
Monochrome, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; Large- 
Paper copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate, small 
crown 4to, rag paper, parchment, 15s. net. [ Oct. 13th. 


THE AIRY WAY. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of “Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” “The Fairy Year,” &c. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 63. net. [ Oct. 6th, 








jOLD KENSINGTON PALACE, 


And other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 63. [ Oct. 6th. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 
An Historical Drama. 


By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of “Joan of Arc: a Drama.” 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 53. net. [ Oct, 6th. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 


Each Prayer beautifully Illuminated in Miseal Style by 
A. SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Gold and 
Colours upon ivory-tinted paper. Fcap. 4to, Japanese vellum, 
gilt top, 6s. net ; or in parchment gilt, 103, 6d. net. [Shortly. 





ESSAYS IN THE ART OF 
WRITING. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New Volume of “The 
St. Martin's Library.” Pott 8vo, leather, 3s. net ; cloth, 2a. net. 





FROM CONSTABLE TO 
COMMISSIONER: 


The Story of Sixty Years, most of them Misspent. 


By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a Photo 


ravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
. os Na [ Oct. 6th. 





SAPPHO. 


One Hundred Lyrics by BLISS CARMAN. Small crown 8v0, 
printed on Hand-maie Paper and bound in boards, 5s, net; 
parchment, 63 net. (This is the First Volume of a Cheap:t 
Series of ‘The Florence Press.”’) 


— 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 


Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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MR. LANE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA: 


Leaves from the Note-book cf a Sportsman and a 
Naturalist. 
By E. P. STEBBING, LFS, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations by the Author and others, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 
“ A delightful book...... charmingly illustrated.” 
—Mornina Post. 








SERVICE AND SPORT IN THE 
SUDAN : 


A Record of Administration In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
With some Intervals of Sport and Travel. By D.C. E. rr. 


COMYN, F.RG:S. (late of the Black Watch). With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations and 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


CHARLES DE BOURBON, 
CONSTABLE OF FRANCE: 


“THE CREAT CONDOTTIERE.” 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Hare has chosen a striking figure for his new study of 
the brilliantly phantasmagoric life of the Renaissance period. 
The volume is no bare compilation, but a deeply interesting 
presentation.” —Da1Ly TELEGRAPH. 


PETER THE CRUEL: 


The Life of the Notorious Dan Pedro of Spain, together 
with an Account of his Relations with the Famous Maria 
de Padilla. 

By EDWARD STORER, 
12s. 6d. net, 


CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, Author of “ The 
House of the Vampire,” “‘A Game at Love,” &c. Crown &Svo, 


Many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


5s. net. 
“To a style pungent and paradorical as any Nietzsche he joins 
a vein of half-cynical tenderness, which in his amorous passages 


is strongly reminiscent of Heine.”—NatTion. 


ON LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. First Series, 


VANITAS. 


Polite Stories, including the hitherto Unpublished Story 
entitled “A Frivolous Conversion.” By VERNON LEE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPHINX. 


By OSCAR WILDE. A Poem. Uniform with “Salome.” 
2s. 6d. net. Cover Design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Preface 
by ROBERT ROSS, [New Edition. 


Latest 6s. Novels. 








MY BROTHER THE KING. 


By EDWARD Hl. COOPER, Author of “Wyemarke and the 
Fairies,” “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &e, 


BELLCROFT PRIORY. 


A Romance. By W. BOURNE COOKE, Author of “ Madame 
Domino,” “ Her Faithful Knight,” &c. 


THE HAND OF THE NORTH. 


By MARION FOX, Author of “The Seven Nights.” 
[ Shortly. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 





George Allen & Sons’ 
New Books 


LOUIS XIV. and MADAME DE 
MAINTENON 


(The Anonymous Queen of France) 
By CHARLOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 


With 20 Full-page lilustraticne and Portraits, demy 8vo, 
cloth, git top, 15s. net. [NEARLY READY. 





LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LADY GIFFARD 


A Sequel to “The Letters of Dorothy Osborne” 
Edited by JULIA LONGE, with a Preface 
by JUDGE PARRY. 


Containing 20 Full-page Portraits and Iiustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15S. net. (SHORTLY. 


NEW FICTION. | 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 6S. each volume. 


THE IDEALIST AND MARY 
TREHERNE 


By EDITH MARY MOORE, 
Author of “The Lure of Eve,” &c. 
With Frontispiece. 





[OCTOBER 12th, 


A DREAMER’S TALES 
By LORD DUNSANY, Author of “The Sword of Welleran.” 
With 9 Full-page Illustrations by S. H. SIME. 
[JU sT ou Tr. 





IN THE RHONE COUNTRY 
By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of “Eversley Gardens 
and Others,” &e. 

With 52 Full-page lustrations. 

Large crown 8&vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gd. net. 

[NEARLY READY, 





VENICE IN THE X#!ItH AND XIVTH 
CENTURIES 


By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Camb ridge. 
With 21 Full-page Hiustrations, 620 pages crown 8vo, 
__ cloth, 10s. net. [NEARLY READY, 


‘DINANDERIE 


A History and Description of Medizeval Art Work 
in COPPER, BRASS, and BRONZE. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
With 1 Photogravure, 48 Full-page Illustrations, and 71 
Drawings. Crown 4to, Specially Designed Cioth Cover, 
21s. net. (JUST OUT. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ A vaiuable hook.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZE TTE.—“ An attractive book extremely 
well jiiustrated.” 





MEMORIALS OF OLD 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


Edited by ALICE DRYDEN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15S. net. With about 
35 iliustrations. 
Chief Contents: Anglo-Saxon History, Prehistoric Roads, Old 
Homes, The Great Civil War, Castles, Old Families, and 
Monuments, &e, _(NEARLY READY. 











General Editor: Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A, 
Each Volume Illustrated with Half-Tone and Line Hllustra- 
tions, fcap. 8vo, cioth, 2S. Gd. vol. net. 

A NEW SERIES OF HANDY GUIDES. 

As every old Parish Church will be tactates , a these little volumes 
the treatment of them — +" s necessity brief. The s j 
architectural oteres of ea bric will be Le ribed, and reference 
made to FONTS, PULPITS, “SCREENS, oo and BENCHES, SEDILIA, 
LECTERNS, CHESTS. BRASSES, and MONUMENTS when of any 

moment, and the initial dates or the REGISTERS given. 
NORFOLK. in 2 vois., sold separately, 3%. net cach, 
By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., 


SURREY. By J. E. MORRIS, B.A. 
LONDON : GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 


FSA 
NEXT WEEK, 








RUSKIN HOUSE, RATHBONE PLACE, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT PEOPLES OF 
THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Sir GASTON MASPERO, 

Hon. K.C.M.G., Hon. D.C.L., and Fellow of Queen’s Coll 
Oxford; Member of the Institute, and Professor at the 
College of France; Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt. 

Edited by A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 


Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Member of the 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


VOL. I.—THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 
EGYPT AND CHALDAZA. 

Fifth Edition. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 
3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 48s. 

VOL. II.—_THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS. 
EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA. 
Second Edition, Revised by the Author, with much Additional 
Matter. With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations, 
demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 50s. 
VOL. III.—_THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 
850 B.C.—330 B.C. 


With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and Hundreds of Illustrations, 
demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 50s 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


its Origin and Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy 
up to the Time of Chariemagne. 
By MONSIGNORE DUCHESNE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE. 
Third English Edition, representing the Fourth and latest French 
Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 


MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION, AND 
OTHER STUDIES. By the Rev. R. J. Knowtrne, D.D., 
Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Durham, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, [In the press, 


SHALL I BELIEVE? By the Rev. G. RB. 
Oakey. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL MONOGRAM. By Sir W. J. 
HerscHEt. Cloth boards, 5s. [Zn the press. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOOK OF 
THE LAW. Discussed from an Egyptian Parallel by 
Professor EpouarD NAVILLE. [In the press. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. By Archdeacon 
Dow.ine, D.D. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHop 
or SALISBURY. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


COME YE APART. “Quiet Day” Addresses 
to Clergy by the Ven. Archdeacon WYNNE, D.D, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


BONIFACE OF CREDITON AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., 
Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustrations, small post Svo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


OLD TESTAMENT INSTITUTIONS. Their 
Origin and Development. By the Rev. U. Z. Rute. With a 
—— by the Rev. Prof. Saycge, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, CATHOLIC AND PRO- 
TESTANT. A Plea for Reunion of the Churches of Christ. 
By the Rev. Stuart H, Orark, M.A, With a Prefatory Note 
by the Lorp BisHoPp oFr DunwaM. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d. 

HIDDEN SAINTS. A Study of the Brothers of 
Common Life. By S, Harvey Gem, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Gem has carried out his object with a thoroughness and a teeny 
charm which will place many students pleasantly in his debt,""—G@uard: 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 

















Just Ready—THE “COPPING” BIBLE. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Containing the Old and New Testaments 
according to the Authorised Version. 
(References, Maps, Atlas, Indices, fc. Good Readable Type, 
Size of page 8} by 5} inches.) 

With 100 COLOURED PLATES 
by HAROLD COPPING, 


7s. 6d. 
Cee aE TED UEDEe SiLt EDGES, 198, Od, 


SAME STYLE AS NO. 2, BUT ers 12s Od 
one eee e e 


MEDALLION ON COVER 
» 21s. Od, 





No. Ll. net. 


No, 2. 


CLOTH GILT, GILT EDGES... 
SUPERIOR FRENCH LIMP, ROUND 


No. 
net, 
PERSIAN GRAINED YAPP, LEATHE 
LINED, SILK SEWED, ROU ND CORNERS: 
SOLID ‘GOLD EDGES, SILK MARKER .. 


India Paper Editions. 
RUTLAND, YAPP, LEATHER LINED, 
SILK SEWED, ROUND ——— RED 
UNDER GILT EDGES 
BEST MOROCCO, YAPP, CALF LINED, 
HAND SILK SEWED, ROUND CORNERS, 
RED UNDER GILT EDGES, WITH SILKE 35s Od 
HEAD BAND AND REGISTER ... one ° e 

Postage 6d. each extra. 

The STANDARD says :—‘ The 100 sketches made by Mr. Copping on the spot 
will satisfy alike the reader's imagination, bis artistic taste, and his reverent 
feeling for their subject. It is a great gain to possess a well- illustrated Bible.” 

The ATHEN ZUM says :—“ Mr. Copping's pictures please us much. With all 
their realism, they display religious feeling, and in spite of the diversity of 
subjects, possess unity. The et are to be congratulated on their 
artistic production of the book of books.” 

The CHURCH TIMES says: oe The pictures have definitely established the 
artist's position as an illustrator of Holy Scripture.” 

The GUARDIAN says :—“ The pictures generally are excellent.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ No modern artist, we believe, has essayed 
the task of illustrating the whole of the Bible story, though Gustave Doré 
must have come yery near it. His achievements are now em Mr, 
Harold Copping.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 
of great beauty and power.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—‘The drawings, which are + in finely 

ded tones, are characterised by remarkable fidelity to Eastern life, by fine 
Cane for character, and by a dramatic perception of the fitness of scenery 
and incident.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
HAROLD BEGBIE'S NEW STORY, 


THE SHADOW. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE, Author of “The Priest,” “The 
Vigil,” “ Broken Earthenware,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, large 
crown Syo, cloth gilt, 63. 


URSULA TEMPEST. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ The Faith 
of Hilary Lovel,” “Lenore Annandale’s Story,” &c, With 4 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY A BROAD WATER xi. WEST. 


By MARGARET SURREY, Author of “A Moilern 
Atalanta,” “An Idyll in Venice,” &. Large crown §Svo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 


No. 3. 
het, 


25s. Od. 


net. 


No. 5. 


net, 


—‘* There are a hundred coloured plates 








POPULAR ANNUALS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Large demy 4to (114 in. by 8} in.), 882 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted 
Plates and upwards of 500 other Pictures, Handsome cloth gilt, 83, 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. 


Large demy 4to (1l}in. by 9in.), 832 pages, with 15 Coloured or Tinted 
Plates and hundreds of other Pictures. Handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


Im Svo (10} in. by &fin.), 960 pages, with Coloured or Tinted Plates 
and many other Illustrations. Handsome cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Demy 8vo (8}in. by 54 in.), 384 pages, 
with 7 Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and- White, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Demy 8vo (Sj in. by 5} in. =), ty een 
with 7 Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and-White, cloth gilt, 3s. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_o—— 
HE chief event of the week on the Continent has been 
the Berlin riots. Serious street-fighting took place on 
the nights of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, but on 
Thursday night comparative quiet seems to have been 
restored,—largely owing to the fact that the police had 
substituted carbines for their revolvers. The disturbance 
grew out of a strike of the employees of a large firm of coal 
merchants in the Moabit district. Conflicts between the 
strikers and the strike-breakers employed by the firm have 
been going on for some time, and the police were called in 
to escort the carts of the firm when going their rounds. 
The accounts of the fighting show that the police behaved 
with great brutality, slashing the crowds with their sabres 
and firing with revolvers. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the mob were very fierce, and that they used 
revolvers and threw stones and flower-pots from upper 
windows,—weapons of offence quite as deadly as sabres. 
On Wednesday night four British journalists who were 
motoring through the strike district were attacked by the 
police and very roughly handled, Reuter’s correspondent being 
slashed with a sabre on both hands. This attack was, of 
course, quite unprovoked, and seems to show that the police 
had got out of hand. Of the number of injured various 
estimates have been made, but it must, counting both police 
and rioters, amount to many hundreds. Two men have already 
died of their wounds. 


It is evident that the German Government from the 
beginning took a very serious view of the rioting,—a fact 
which will cause little surprise when it is remembered 
that, though no very large body of workmen was involved, 
the mass not only of the artisans of the capital, but other 
large sections of a normally docile population, showed them- 
selves ready, nay eager, to accept an excuse for descending 
into the streets to combat the police, and to run the terrible 
risks involved in resisting the authorities in Germany. Riot- 
ing in Berlin isa very different thing from rioting in an English 
city. Even if the disturbances are not renewed, the effect on 
the minds of the workmen and Socialists throughout Germany 
is bound to be very great, and will in all probability have a 
considerable effect on the forthcoming elections. The mob is 








sore and angry, and, though beaten, has to some extent felt its 
power, while the Government is nervous and alarmed. Those 
are not conditions which make for peace, and at any moment 
some small trade dispute may cause a fresh outbreak, 


On Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt had a personal triumph in being 
elected to the temporary chairmanship of the New York 
Republican State Convention by a majority of 122 (567 to 
445) over Mr. Sherman. The “Old Guard” know that they 
are fighting for their life, and they have put all their force 
into the struggle. It would not be easy, therefore, to 
exaggerate the meaning of Mr. Roosevelt's victory. Such 
bitterness has not been displayed in American politics for 
many years, if ever before. The “bosses” know no limit in 
their abuse of Mr. Roosevelt, and on the whole the New York 
Press is opposed to him. But he has evidently judged the 
popular temper rightly, and knows that Republicans are 
ready for a general cleansing of the political stables, even 
though their party should be temporarily weakened, and 
perhaps fatally weakened. “Our first duty,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt after his election, “is to war against dishonesty.” 
By virtue of his chairmanship, he has appointed the Com- 
mittees of organisation and such-like. The reformation of 
the party has fairly begun, and for ourselves we believe that 
it will gain in the process, and that Mr. Taft will have nothing 
to complain of in the long run. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday reports an interview 
between its correspondent at Lisbon and Senhor Branco, 
the Foreign Minister. The situation is admittedly critical. 
Half the seats of the Members elected to the Cortes have 
been challenged, mostly by the Opposition bloc, and the 
remainder by the Government, on the ground of corruption, 
violence, and other illegalities, with the result that the Cortes 
has been adjourned by the Government for three months 
while the election petitions are tried. Meantime political 
intrigues are rife, and the supporters of the ex-Dictator, 
Senhor Franco, are confident of an early return to power. In 
spite of these difficulties, the Foreign Minister anticipates 
a triumph for the Government, If the Republicans, he 
said, attempted an armed revolt, the Government would 
not hesitate to crush it without mercy. The King was 
immensely popular throughout the country. The Army and 
Navy were absolutely faithful to the Monarchy, but “ should 
they prove insufficient, the Government has other means at 
its disposal to cope with insurrection which it would not 
hesitate to employ.” 


Another new record has been added to the achievements of 
the aeroplane, but unhappily at the cost of the airman’s life. 
On Friday week M. Chavez succeeded in flying across the 
Alps by the Simplon Pass. The route chosen was that 
by the Gorge of Gondo, about twenty-five miles in length. 
Unfortunately, while planing down at a high rate of speed 
near Domodossola, M. Chavez appears to have attempted 
to check the descent by turning sharply up again to the 
horizontal, with the result that the framework of the wings 
broke, and the machine collapsed while thirty feet from the 
ground. M. Chavez broke both his legs, and died on 
Tuesday at Domodossola. The accident is attributed to the 
tendency to reduce weight while increasing the en gine-power, 
and points to the need of building stronger machines. T'bree 
other accidents to aeroplanes occurred on Saturday and 
Sunday last in France, one with immediately fatal results to 
M. Poillot at Chartres; another at Maubeuge, where M. 
Fontenelle received fatal injuries; and a third at Mourmelon, 
where Lieutenant Vullierme escaped with a broken ankle. 
Finally, Herr Plochmann, a German aviator, was killed by a 
fall on Wednesday at Habsheim. 


Mr. John Redmond continues his begging-tour in America. 
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At Buffalo on Tuesday he declared that unless the House 


of Lords surrendered its power to reject Bills, the fight. 


against it would instantly revive, and there would be 
a General Election on that issue im January. Mr. 
Redmond continued :— 

“Tam perfectly confident of the future. I believe the leaders 

of the Liberals are sincerely friendly to Home-rule ; but sincere or 
not, we have the power and will make them toe the line. Our 
first businéss is to clear away the block,—the House of Lords. 
That accomplished, Home-rule is as good as accomplished.” 
Mr. Redmond is very frank; but it is curious that he does not 
recognise that it is just because the abolition of the House of 
Lords means, as he says, the accomplishment of Home-rule, 
that the destraction of the veto of the Lords will never 
tuke place. At any rate we know now from “the highest 
authority ” what is involved in the abolition of the veto. Mr. 
Redmond would hardly have dared to speak as he did unless 
he had got a pledge from the Liberal Party that if and when 
the veto is abolished, their first action will be to introduce 
a Bill dissolving the Legislative Union with Ireland. 





The Jubilee Church Congress opened on Tuesday at 
Cambridge, where the first Congress met in 1861. Services 
were held at Ely Cathedral and at Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge. At Ely the Archbishop of York preached on 
the growth of the corporate life of the Church. Speaking 
of the relations of the State and the Church, the Arch- 
bishop said :— 

“Tf, following not the spirit of the Constitution, but precedents 
and practices which began when the political and religious stand- 
point was very different, and in which the Church in the days of 
its corporate lifelessness acquiesced, the State in Parliament or 
Court of Law were to attempt without consulting the Church to 
decide its doctrine or modes of worship, or were to compel its 
ministers to obey in their spiritual office a law of the State which 
was inconsistent with the laws of the Church, or were to dictate 
to the Church the conditions on which it should admit persons to 
its own Communion, then certainly claims would be asserted which 
no self-respecting Church could acknowledge.” 

It would be a very great convenience if we had an exact 
definition of the sense in which the Archbishop uses the word 
“ Church” when he speaks of the Church in potential conflict 
with the State,—in the matter of Divorce-laws, for example. 
Are the practices and teaching of the clergy to be controlled 
by the authorities of the Church—the Bishops—who, as being 
appointed by the State, are amenable to the law of the land, 
or by bodies within the Church which may interpret Canon 
law and tradition in such a way that loyalty to Church law 
becomes disloyalty to the law of the land? For ourselves, 
we can only say that the Church we know and recognise is 
the Church of England “as by law established.” Does the 
Archbishop of York mean this? and if not, how would he 
describe the body of which he speaks? 


Possibly an expression, if an unintentional one, of the 
opinions of the Bishop of Ely on this subject may be dis- 
covered in his admirable presidential address to the Congress. 
In tracing the influence of the Congress during the last fifty 
years he asked what the effect of a Church Congress would 
have been in Tudor times, and said :-— 

“But in the centuries to which I have referred a Church 
Congress is an obvious anachronism. It was then impossible, for 
the simple reason that the average opinion of average men counted 
for little; it had no coherent significance; it had no steady, 
persistent influence in determining the policy or in moulding the 
thought of the Church...... Who can estimate the value of 
the contribution which public opinion in the English Church may 
make to the Christian citizenship of the country? ...... The 
largest promise of liberty and progress and peace is secured when 
public opinion sincerely and gladly recognises the sacredness and 
the sovereignty of law.” 


On Thursday the Congress discussed the difficult and vexed 
question of the revision of the Prayer-book. We cannot find 
space to enter into the subject in detail here, but we may note 
that Dr. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
opened the discussion in a moderate and reasonable spirit. 
It was evident, however, that there isa great deal of opposition 
from what may be termed the purely conservative point of 
view. With the spirit of the excellent letter from Canon 
Daustini Cremer, Vicar of Eccles, which we publish in 
another column we are in full agreement, but we feel that we 
ought never to deal with this matter without emphasising our 
belief that great care must be taken lest the net result of 








tLe 
Prayer-book revision shall be to decrease the comprehensive. 
ness of the Church of England. Prayer-book revision that 
makes for a wise inclusiveness has our strongest sympath 
but we must not forget the danger of its ending a 
exclusiveness. 





An interesting discussion of the question of “ Heredity and 
Social Responsibility” took place on Wednesday morning 
Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth, who read a paper on the duty of the 
State towards its feeble-minded children, expressed the view 
that the only effectual method of diminishing the production 
of feeble-minded children was that of segregation in industria] 
colonies. The Bishop of Ripon dealt with the decline of the 
birth-rate in the English-speaking portion of the Empire 
during the last twenty years. He pointed out that if present 
tendencies continued, the proportion of the fit to the unfit 
would steadily decline; also that while the increase of 
longevity tended to increase the proportion of the old, the 
decline in the birth-rate tended to diminish the supply of the 
young. Mr. Whetham, F.R.S., who followed, laid stress on 
the warning furnished by Rome. As long as the Roman 
religion maintained the sanctity of the home and the power 
of the family Rome withstood even the tremendous drain of 
men absorbed by the conquests and government of her 
mighty Empire. But when her religion failed to keep its 
hold on the best classes of society, family life decayed, the 
birth-rate of the abler sections of the people diminished, and 
in a few generations Rome fell. 


A New Zealand correspondent sends us a copy of the New 
Zealand Times containing a striking poem entitled “The 
White Peril.” The writer, Mr. Edward Tregear, takes for 
his text three passages from the Labour Reports of 1908, 
1909, and 1910. The first notes a fall in the birth-rate from 
41 per 1,000 in 1876 to 27 per 1,000 in 1906, with a decline in 
the daily attendance at the Dunedin schools from 4,148 in 
1887 to 2,882 in 1907; the second asserts that few children 
between five and fifteen years of age take the places of 
their elders as vacancies occur; and the third (1910) states 
that there are this year 1,258 fewer young people under 
twenty-one engaged in New Zealand industries than in the 
previous year. 


Mr. Tregear dismisses in his opening stanzas the menace 
of battle, of Germany, or of Asia. Utter destruction cannot 
come from “ the men of the Failing Broods ” ; and why should 
the Asiatics “leap at our rifles’ mouths who have only to 
crouch and wait ” P— 

“ Peril is here! is here! Here in the Childless Land 

Life sits high in the Chair of Fools, twisting her ropes of sand; 

Here the lisping of babies and cooing of mothers cease ; 

Here the Man and the Woman fail, and only the flocks increase, 


Axes may bite in the forest, Science harness the streams, 

Railway and dock be builded—all in a Land of Dreams! 

Sunk in spiritual torpor ye flout these words of the wise: 

‘Only to music of children’s songs shall the walls of a Nation 
rise.’” 


It was announced on Friday that at a meeting of the 
Executive of the Labour Party held on Thursday it had been 
decided that they should recommend the Annual Conference, 
which meets at Leicester next February, to eliminate from the 
constitution the pledge which has hitherto been exacted from 
the Labour Members. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, by way of 
explanation, states that the abolition of the pledge will tend 
to remove certain alleged objections which a great many 
people are making as reasons why the Osborne decision 
should not be upset. They had come to the conclusion, how- 
ever, quite apart from the Osborne decision. Labour Members 
in the future “will be in a position similar to Members of the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties.” We cannot now discuss 
the exact significance of this announcement, but we note that 
it is alleged that freeing the Labour Members from any pledge 
will make it easier for the Labour Party to induce the Govern- 
ment to admit the reversal of the Osborne judgment, and is 
indeed part of a bargain with the Ministry. The Daily 
Graphic of Friday, discussing the new move, makes a very 
shrewd comment :— 

“If the proposal made yesterday by the Executive is endorsed 
by the general body, as of course it will be, Members of Parlia- 
ment who owe their salaries to the Labour Party will no longer 


be required to sign a pledge. They will be quite free to vote 
according to their consciences—and to lose their salaries if their 
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conaci should happen to guide them in an opposite direction 
to hat taken by the ~ That is all that is meant by the new 

nouncement, and anybody who is inclined to attach any other 
ening to it will do well to reflect that the men who have now 
made this nominal change to please their Liberal allies are the 
game men who less than twelve months ago were devoting their 
energies to ousting Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick from Parliament 
pecause they refused to sign the Labour pledge, and who on the 
game ground succeeded in getting rid of Mr. Richard Bell. It 
will be amusing to see how many Liberals will allow themselves 
to be deceived by this new move of the very astute leaders of the 


Labour Party.” 


Mr. Osborne contributes to last Saturday's Morning Post a 

very interesting letter on the real significance of the Trade- 
Union Congress vote. After pointing out that the machinery 
of the Trade-Unions has been captured by the Socialists, 
and that this section alone is represented at the Congress, 
Mr. Osborne proceeds to illustrate the farcical nature of card 
voting. The delegates, who hold cards each representing one 
thousand members, can throw these cards and make the 
members vote which way they like. Thus, although 73,571 
railway servants were represented, 
“owing to numerous candidates contesting the districts the 
elected delegates only received an aggregate vote of 11,731, and 
yet they claim to represent and be able to vote for all. Whilst 
the ordinary members split their votes over a number of candi- 
dates the Socialists, being organised, concentrated on their few 
and carried the elections. Neither could they claim to vote even 
for the 11,731, as they did not submit any views on the question 
to the members at the time of the election. Not only did Congress 
vote for all members in the affiliated Unions, regardless of their 
individual political opinions, but the many thousands who have 
lapsed through arrears, death, and numerous other causes were 
all voted for. As a card is given for every thousand members, or 
part thereof, it means that anything over the 1,000 is counted as 
two; thus nearly 100,000 men were voted for that are yet unborn. 
To add to the humour of tha whole thing, they voted for myself 
in tho majority as desiring the reversal of the ‘Osborne 
judgment,’ ” 


A paragraph in Thursday’s Daily Mail shows that the 
Colonial officers and men who attended the Army Manceuvres 
were much struck by the physique of the British troops :— 

“They think that all the forces might be better led, but they do 

not think there is a better soldier serving than the rank-and-file 
of to-day. Lieutenant-Colonel Mason, of the Queen’s Own Rifles 
of Canada, remarked that the men could not be better. ‘They 
are,’ he said, ‘ the fittest men we have ever met. We are not in 
the same street with them. They are untiring marchers and are 
full of good spirit and courage.’” 
We trust that when the Canadians, men and officers, get back 
to the Dominion they will lose no opportunity of disabusing 
their fellow-citizens of the British Empire of the preposterous 
notion that Englishmen are decadent, and their Army a body 
of “wasters.” Asa matter of fact, at no time in its history 
has the Army been better trained or possessed of better 
human material. 


The Daily Chronicle on Thursday drew attention to the 
success of the Territorial Artillery during the recent training, 
and quoted Culonel Gaedke’s observation that “of the three 
chief arms the artillery came out best.” He goes on:—“ This 
is all the more surprising because last year it (the Artillery) 
did so little that some doubted whether it would ever be 
usable. The officers and men have made great progress. The 
positions as a rule were well chosen; and the fire control left 
nothing to be desired.” The Chronicle remarks also that in 
this year’s competition by the Territorial Field Artillery 
at Okehampton, where the tests were the same as those 
applied to Regulars, the winning battery scored over eighty 
per cent. of the maximum points. 


Mr. Lloyd George spent two hours and a half on 
Wednesday in an argument with some suffragists from his 
constituency upon his action in voting against the second 
reading of Mr. Shackleton’s Bill, He declared that he had 
been perfectly consistent, for he had always stated that he 
would vote against a limited franchise and in favour of a 
democratic one. The Prime Minister had promised to give 
facilities for a democratic measure. “ Why on earth women 
had not given that pledge a fair chance he did not know; but 
all the reward Ministers had had so far for fighting the cause 
of woman was abuse and insult.” Mr. Lloyd George went on 
to say that his view would be altered if the Bill were amended 
80 as to prevent an increase in plural voting. But such an 
amendment would certainly not be carried, especially in the 








House of Lords. After confessing that woman suffrage was 
not the cause he had nearest his heart, Mr. Lloyd George said 
that if he found this was the only Bill likely to be carried he 
would reconsider his decision. He must, however, be satisfied 
first of all that it was the only Bill that could be carried; 
and this he did not believe. 


The New Age has called us to task with some asperity for 
our statement two weeks ago that “the country is now face 
to face with a well-engineered conspiracy on the part of the 
Socialists to lay hold upon Trade-Union funds and use them 
solely for the advancement of Socialism.” It is pointed out 
by the New Age that the only three purely Socialist London 
papers are opposed to the reversal of the Osborne judgment, 
and desire to separate Socialism from the Trade-Union and 
Labour movements. We are prepared to admit that our 
reference to “the Socialists” was too wide, and that we 
should have spoken instead of “the predominant section of 
the Socialists.” It is impossible for the New Age to deny 
that the Independent Labour Party is a Socialist organisation, 
or that it is numerically far larger than the bodies repre- 
sented by the Clarion and Justice. And if it is contended 
that the New Age itself has a right to speak for the intel- 
lectual leaders of Socialism, we need only quote Mr. Sidney 
Webb's advice to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (reported in the Times of September 19th), that “it 
was for the members of the Union to demand that the 
judgment should be definitely and explicitly reversed.” 

Lord Charles Beresford has addressed an open letter to Mr. 
Asquith, which was published in the papers of Wednesday, 
on the naval situation. He says that if steps are not taken 
in the next few weeks, the defence of the Empire will be 
“fraught with a danger” of which the gravity will be 
“difficult to exaggerate.” He believes it to be “absolutely 
essential that, in addition to the five capital ships which are 
to be laid down next year, seven more first-class armoured 
ships should be laid down.” According to his figures, unless 
the Government do what he proposes, Great Britain four 
years hence will have only four more ‘ Dreadnoughts’ than 
Germany, the same number as Germany and Austria-Hungary 
combined, and four less than the Triple Alliance. He there- 
fore suggests that a substantial loan should be issued 
immediately. We do not commit ourselves to an acceptance 
of Lord Charles Beresford’s reasoning and figures, but, as 
our readers know, we have long advocated a spurt in ship- 
building as an advertisement to Germany of our intentions. 
And if the Government should find a loan the most con- 
venient way of paying for the ships, then we should be 
distinctly in favour of a loan,—an expedient which we 
recommended some sixteen years ago. 





A second open letter was addressed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford to Mr. Asquith on Thursday, in which he deals with the 
unguarded state of our sea trade. British trade in the event 
of war would be exposed to the attacks of privateers on all 
routes, with the immediate results of (1) a sharp rise in the 
rates of insurance, (2) a sharp rise in the prices of raw 
materials and the necessaries of life, (3) the refusal of ship- 
owners to allow their vessels to leave port, and (4) a heavy 
fall in the price of securities. Lord Charles bases his 
warning upon the increased risk of the use of privateers, 
which he declares, and we believe with truth, is due to 
recent developments in what we may call the trend of inter- 
national opinion as regards naval warfare. Privateers will 
not bear that appellation. They will be called commercial 
vessels, taken over by Governments for combative purposes. 
But though the name will be different, the thing will be the 
same. Lord Charles’s remedy is the provision of a greatly 
increased number of cruisers of a light type. Without in any 
way combating the view that we require more cruisers, we 
should like to point out how much may be done to meet the 
danger by the adoption of the proposal for Government 
insurance against war risks—a scheme which we have urged 
in these columns, and which the editor of the Spectator set 
forth in his evidence before the Committee presided over by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 80}—F'riday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND TURKEY. 


she statesmen who are responsible for the conduct of 
Turkish affairs have been deluged of late with 
declarations , from. various sides that “ Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short.” We are not going to swell this 
conflicting chorus. We fully recognise that the Turks 
will and ought to conduct their foreign policy upon 
what they think the best lines for Turkey, quite in- 
dependently of all other considerations. That is clearly 
their duty as patriots, and it would be both foolish and 
disingenuous to expect that they should abandon any 
lans for advancing the interests of their own country 
eons it may be inconvenient for us or for any other 
Power. If the Turks honestly believe that their best 
interests will be served by joining the Triple Alliance, 
either directly or indirectly, nothing that we or anybody 
else can say ought to affect their minds. All that we ask 
them to consider is whether it really will be to the 
interest of Turkey to tie her to the Central European 
Powers. The Turks no doubt want to be on the winning 
side, the side of the big battalions, and they may well be 
pardoned if at first sight these considerations should lead 
them to put themselves under the protection of Germany. 
Besides, the Turks as fighting men are naturally attracted 
by the thought of alliance with the greatest military Power 
in the world, or at any rate what seems to be the greatest 
military Power. 

They must not forget, however, that in all that concerns 
South-Eastern Europe German policy is and must be 
dictated by Austria-Hungary. Just as Germany claims to 
have the final say as regards France, Great Britain, and the 
North, so Austria-Hungary, if the Alliance wins in a struggle 
whether of war or diplomacy, must decide the fate of the 
South. The German Emperor practically advertised this 
fact to the world when he described how he and his 
country stood by “in shining armour” to support their 
ally in determining the course of events in the Balkans 
eighteen months ago. The Germans have ostentatiously 
admitted that the quarrel was none of theirs, but that 
they obeyed the maxim, “Our ally—right or wrong.” 
As we have said, then, what the Turks have got to 
consider is not the policy of Germany, but the policy of 
Austria-Hungary. How is Austria-Hungary going to act 
as regards the Balkans? That is the question. If 
Turkey could feel sure that the decision in Austria- 
Hungary had tinally gone against the Slavs, that in the 
future the Imperial policy would be controlled solely by 
the German and Magyar elements in the Dual Monarchy, 
and that no efforts would be made to conciliate the Slavs, 
then no doubt the statesmen of Constantinople might feel 
secure. If, however, we probe the situation in the Balkans 
to the bottom, it is clear that from the Turkish point of 
view the problem is a Slavonic problem. Are the Turks 
to continue their hold upon European Turkey, or are the 
Slavonic States of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, and 
Austria-Hungary in her capacity of a semi-Slav Empire, 
between them to oust the Ottoman from Macedonia and 
Albania? If the future in the Balkans belongs to the 
Slavs, as the Slavs are wont to declare, and as a consider- 
able section of the subjects of the Hapsburgs believe, 
then Turkey must unquestionably be putting her money 
on the wrong horse in supporting the Triple Alliance. To 
state the matter quite brutally, it is conceivable that 
Turkey may give her assistance to the Central Powers 
in the great struggle which is now impending, and 
then, if victory goes to them, find that in the final 
distribution of the spoils her interests will be wholly 
ignored. What will be called “ imperative considerations ” 
will compel Austria-Hungary to insist that she, as the 
representative and patroness of so large a section of the 
Southern Slavs, must secure Slav interests in the Balkans. 
Hitherto, no doubt, the Turks have been so much alarmed 
first about Russia and then about Bulgaria as to ignore 
Austro-Slavonic aspirations. All the same, it will be a 
very small consolation to the Turks to find that they 
have only been freed from Russian and Bulgarian 
terrors to meet a new Slavonic menace under the flag of 
the Hapsburgs. 

That the force of circumstances may produce a far- 
reaching readjustment in the Austro-Hungarian Empire 














which will immensely increase the power and im 

the Slavonic races is by no means Ceeediie ae 
possible developments have hitherto, as a rule been 
confined to the private talks of diplomatists, and have 
not made much appearance in public. Every now and 
then, however, some indication of what the at ma: 

have in store is vouchsafed us. Take as an exam le 
some sentences which are to be found in an article = 
“ Austria and its Policy” which appears in the Economist 
of last Saturday. The article is exceedingly friendly to 
Austria, and suggests direct inspiration—we use the word 
without any sinister meaning whatever—from Austrian 
official sources. After upbraiding our Foreign Office for 
not assisting the formal annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and praising the Austrians for grantin 

that province a liberal measure of autonomy a. 
“a skilful electoral law,” the writer in the Economist 
continues :— 

“It is well known that had Russia encouraged and assisted 

Servia and Montenegro at that critical juncture, a great war would 
have resulted, and unless we are gravely misinformed Austria 
would have commenced the war by offering an autonomous 
kingdom in federation with Austria-Hungary to the Russian 
Poles. Ifasimilar policy had been adopted for Ruthenians and 
Lithuanians, Russia might have been reduced to the position of a 
second-class Power, Austria’s present strength and future power 
really depends upon this generous recognition of the rights of 
nationalities, languages, races, and religions.” 
Considering the cautious tone and high standing of the 
Economist, we feel convinced that the editor would never 
have allowed these words to appear in his paper unless he 
had assured himself that this was really the plan of 
campaign which the Austrians were prepared to adopt. 
But consider for a moment what must have been itg 
consequences. Austria-Hungary, provided she had won, 
would have become, instead of a Dual, a Triple Monarchy, 
and of this Monarchy one-third, and a very important third, 
would have been a purely Slav State, for we must assume 
that Galicia would have been joined to the new Slav 
kingdom. This third kingdom would, again, have become 
the friend and protector of the rest of the Slav popula- 
tions in the Austrian and Hungarian portions of the 
federation. In other words, there would have been a 
tremendous augmentation of Slav power and influence in 
the Austrian Empire, and the demand that Austria- 
Hungary should champion the cause of the Southern 
Slavs, or at any rate “should not tolerate the oppression 
of the Southern Slavs by the Turks,” would have been 
loud and potent. 

We have not space to discuss the Economist's revela- 
tion of Austro-Hungarian policy, though it is clear 
that the disturbance in Central Europe caused by such 
an event would be on a very great scale. For example, 
how would it be possible for Germany, as the ally of 
Austria-Hungary, to continue her present policy in 
Posen while over the border was an autonomous Polish 
kingdom federated with Austria-Hungary? Surely the 
first effort of the new Polish Diet would be to break 
the chains of their brethren in Posen. It will be said, 
perhaps, that Germany would give up her Polish province 
to Austria-Hungary and seek compensation elsewhere But 
that would be very difficult in view of the immense amount 
of money that has been spent in the effort to Germanise 
Prussian Poland and the number of Germans who have 
been settled on the land. As we have said, however, that 
is not the point which we are discussing just now. ‘The 
point that Turkey has got to consider is whether she 
can rely upon Austria-Hungary remaining completely 
under Magyar and German control, and ignoring the 
aspirations of the Austrian and Hungarian Slavs. If 
she cannot, and if, as all the omens seem to indicate, 
Austria-Hungary must either break up or else give some 
measure of satisfaction to the Slavonic part of her popu- 
lation, then Turkey will find that she has made a huge 
mistake in not remaining independent. She is only too 
likely to be sacrificed to the need of pacifying the South 
Slavs. In this context the Turks will also be well advised 
to remember that the Emperor of Austria is not 
immortal, and that his heir, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
is understood to have a Slav policy which is shared by 
Count Aehrenthal, a policy under which the South Slavs 
will be allowed to play a much greater part in the Austrian 
Empire than they play at present. No doubt the exponents 
of that policy believe that it is not irreconcilable with the 
closest and strictest alliance with Germany, but we venture 
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to say that it is a policy which the Turks cannot view with 
satisfaction. : are : 

In truth, whichever way the situation is looked at, 
it must be admitted that the Turks are in an exceed- 
ingly difficult position. That being so, it appears to us 
that the really wise course for them is to maintain an 
absolutely in ependent attitude, and to refuse overtures 
from any of the contending Powers of Europe. They must 
adopt Washington's formula and eschew all “entangling 
alliances.” Presumably the Turks will be told by the able 
German diplomatist at Constantinople, who has in a great 
degree the ear of the Turkish statesmen, that such a policy 
will be suicidal, that they must make up their minds to be 
on one side or the other, and that if they do not they will 
fall between two stools, and will be sure to be injured, if 
not destroyed, whichever side wins. In spite, however, of 
such conventional proverbs as that the man who tries to 
be friends with both sides ends in being only the enemy of 
both, we are confident that the Turks in the future as in 
the past will gain most by a policy of strict neutrality. 
At the same time, they will be well advised to pay 
all possible attention to their military forces. If they 
do this, and thus are able to convince the world that 
their rights must be respected, they will have in truth 
very little to fear. 

To recapitulate: if the Turks could do a “deal” with 
Germany and Roumania without bringing in Austria- 
Hungary, they might succeed. Since, however, this is 
impossible, since Austria’s policy must dominate the policy 
of the Central European Powers in the South, and since 
Austria-Hungary, whether she likes it or not, will under 
the stress of war be bound to make concessions to her 
Slavonic peoples, Turkey in the last resort is forced to 
regard Austria-Hungary as among her opponents. There 
is no necessity for accusing the statesmen of Austria- 
Hungary of bad faith. They will no doubt make pro- 
mises to Turkey, and do their best to keep them; but 
when great national movements are on foot the force of 
circumstances, as has again and again been shown, proves 
too strong for diplomatic bargains. 





THE ARMY MANCUVRES. 


HE Army Manceuvres are over, and we are now face 

to face with a good deal of heated controversy as to 

the way in which they were carried out, and as to the dis- 

positions of this or that General. Into these controversies 
we do not propose to enter, but will merely deal with some of 
the broader lessons which may be drawn from the opera- 
tions, and especially as they affect the non-Regular forces 
of the nation,—i.e., the Yeomanry, the Territorial Infantry 
and Artillery, and the Special Reservists. No one who saw 
the Regulars at work could have failed to be impressed with 
the fine quality both of the men and of the officers. One 
felt not only that they knew their job, but that they were 
keenly interested in it, and that the best spirit of the 
soldier animated all ranks. The British Regular Forces 
are small in number, but unquestionably they compare 
favourably, man for man and officer for officer, with 
any European force. A good deal has been said about 
“inefficient Staff work”; but even assuming that the 
Staff work was defective, we feel sure that the only way to 
cure it is by more field-work and on a larger scale. It 
is one of the phenomena of war, whether mimic or real, 
that the difficulties of Staff work increase in geometrical 
progression with the number of troops in the field 
and the size of the area covered. The truth is that 
Staff work is an exceedingly difficult business. If we 
could see the reports on the Host of Heaven which, 
“When Heaven’s deep-domed empyrean rang to the roar of 
an angel onset,” overthrew the forces of Hell, we may be 
pretty certain that we should find an enormous record of 
lunders made and opportunities lost. There never was 

perfect Staff work, and there never will be. We all 
criticise military operations, and it is quite right that we 
should; but at the same time it is well that the public 
should remember the extreme complication of the work and 
of the conditions under which it is accomplished. Suppose 
that in a great undertaking like a railway the work were 
not done from day to day and from hour to hour all 
through the year, but, instead, the railway were only put 
into operation and the trains run and the men sent to 
their posts during one week in the year. All the rest of 
the year the railway staff, from the general manager's 








office to the guards, engine-drivers, and porters, would 
merely be engaged on theoretical work, or at best be 
taking out the engines and trains for little trial runs of an 
hour or two at a time. Would not the week in which all 
the rolling-stock was suddenly put upon the line, and 
thirty or forty trains each way set going, prove to be a 
period of utter confusion? Yet that is really what the 
Generals and the Staff of an army have to accomplish at 
mancuvres. They have got to turn their theory into 
practice, and to work an organisation which, instead of 
being built up and supplemented, improved and repaired 
from day to day, lies, we had almost said, derelict for 
fifty-one weeks out of fifty-two. 

Before dealing with the work of the Yeomanry 
and Territorials in detail the present writer, who 
had under view a small portion of the operations, may 
be allowed to record a personal impression. When he 
saw the lessons in endurance, discipline, alertness, and 
self-sacrifice which were being learnt, and learnt with 
cheerfulness and discretion, by the Yeomen and Terri- 
torials who had the good luck to take part in the 
manceuvres, he was again and again impressed by the 
feeling that it was hardly less than a national crime to 
withhold the immense benefits of such a training from the 
general mass of the population. We now give to a small 
number of self-selected youths what could be given, and 
ought to be given, to the whole of our youthful male 
population. The plea for universal national service may 
be urged upon many grounds, but in our belief the 
strongest of all is the benefit, moral, physical, and 
intellectual, which the nation would receive therefrom. 
The best possible continuation-school for our lads would 
be to make the service in the Territorials universal, and to 
add thereto a recruit training of four months between the 
ages of seventeen and eighteen. 

If the Yeomanry brigade which, under the command of 
Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, formed half of the cavalry force 
which operated on the right of the Red army is a fair 
sample of the Yeomanry of this country, as we believe 
it is, then unquestionably Lord Midleton, to whom the 
credit of the formation of the Yeomanry Force is mainly 
due, did the nation a great service. The men who 
formed the Yeomanry regiments of which we write were 
about half-and-half townsmen and countrymen; but one 
and all they showed themselves to be possessed of a spirit 
which is the foundation of every sound army. No doubt 
the work of the Yeomen and their officers, if compared in 
detail with the work of a highly trained cavalry regiment, 
exhibited occasionally a certain slowness and hesitancy. 
The non-professional cannot be expected to be as quick 
and dexterous as the professional. For practical purposes 
of defence, however, we believe that the Yeomanry on the 
first day on which it was called out to repel invasion 
would prove of value, and that after it had been under 
arms for a week it would rapidly begin to approach the 
standard of our best mounted troops. And here we may 
note a criticism that has been made on the Yeomanry in 
the manceuvres. It has been asserted that the Yeomen 
charged too often and exposed themselves too much to fire, 
and generally showed the faults of military indiscretion. 
No doubt they did; but then so did the Regular cavalry 
against whom they were pitted or side by side with whom 
they worked. If the Yeomen galloped about too freely and 
too recklessly, so did the cavalry. The truth is that in 
time of peace the exhilaration of horsemanship is always a 
little too much for mounted troops. But that exhilaration 
is soon tamed by the presence of war conditions. 

Not unnaturally the vexed question whether the 
Yeomanry should have swords has come much under 
discussion during the manceuvres. The present writer 
can only give his opinion for what it is worth. Though 
undoubtedly all mounted troops, whether they are called 
cavalry or mounted infantry, will in the future rely 
more and more on rifle fire, yet at the same time, and 
especially in enclosed country where cavalry is operating 
against cavalry, there are bound to be sudden excursions 
and alarms which will end in hand-to-hand scrimmages, 
and in these scrimmages the men who have no swords to 
draw will come badly out of it. If the possession of a 
sword must by some physical law lead to the neglect of 
the rifle, no mounted men, whatever the name of the corps, 
should be allowed to possess it. To suggest, however, 
that if the War Office give the Yeoman a sword they 
will not be able to prevent him from neglecting the use 
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of his rifle seems to us a confession of weakness of which 
the authorities—provided they entertain it—should be 
heartily ashamed. 

A good deal has been said in criticism of the Territorial 
Artillery, and especially of the horse artillery. No doubt 
on paper it does seem as if an impossible task had been set 
the lads who form that branch of the Territorial Army. 
To learn to lay and fire guns is difficult enough, and 
when in addition they have to learn to ride and to drive, 
is it conceivable that the Territorials can find time to 
acquire even the grammar of their business? For that 
reason we have hitherto felt a certain amount of sympathy 
with those who have declared that under Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme the Territorial Artillery is very much overworked. 
The present writer, however, is bound to confess that if 
the half-battery of Hampshire Territorial Horse Artillery 
which accompanied the Yeomanry brigade at the 
manceuvres was anything like a fair sample of the whole, 
Mr. Haldane’s action has been justified. The battery did not 
exist last September, and therefore within less than a year 
the men belonging to it had to learn not only to handle 
their guns, but also to ride and drive. Yet though 
they had on the first day of the manceuvres to take over 
horses which they had never seen before, and horses also 
which had no previous experience of moving heavy guns 
across country, they did their work with extraordinary 
pluck, energy, and success. Strange as it may seem, the 
lads who accomplished this miracle—for really that 
is how the operation ought to be described—were not 
countrymen accustomed to horses, but, as we have said, 
had only learnt to ride and drive within the year. 
The present writer recalls how, on the first day of the 
manceuvres, he saw two converted fifteen-pounders—guns 
a good deal heavier, remember, than those which have to 
be dealt with by the Royal Horse Artillery—taken down 
a steep and slippery hillside on a chalk down without 
accident and without difficulty, and then dragged at a fast 
pace across a very considerable ditch and bank. It can of 
course be said that although the men may be able to move 
their guns about smartly and get into action quickly, their 
firing would be utterly useless, as they would be unable 
to hit a mark,—in fact, that though they could fire very 

‘well with blank, they would do nothing with live shell. 
The answer to this is that the records of artillery practice 
by the Territorials show that though they may not be very 
successful at moving targets, their firing at fixed targets 
was in no sense discreditable. Guarding ourselves again 
by the assumption that the section of Hampshire Terri- 
torial Horse Artillery is a fair sample, we can only say 
once more that in our opinion the nation has a real asset 
in its Territorial Artillery. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the 
Special Reservists. There seems, however, to be a general 
consensus of opinion that on the whole they acquitted 
themselves exceedingly well. The physique of the men 
was good, and though they were not of course in condition 
for long marching, no undue proportion of them fell out 
from foot-soreness. Generally they showed that the plan 
of six months’ recruit trainmg has been a very great 
success. At this result the readers of the Spectator may 
be allowed to feel no smail sense of satisfaction. It may 
be remembered that the Spectator Experimental Company 
was formed and trained with the idea of showing how the 
Militia might be improved by giving them a six months’ 
training. Our first article (October 7th, 1905) asking 
for subscriptions was entitled “ A Plea for an Experiment 
in Militia Training.’ In the end, and as we think 
unfortunately, the Militia was abolished; but the Special 
Reserve was substituted for it, and the basis of the 
Special Reserve is that six months’ training the good 
results of which were first exhibited in the Spectator 
Experimental Company. 

Of the samples of the British Army—Regulars, 
Special Reservists, and Territorials—which were seen at 
the manceuvres, we feel inclined to quote the words 
which the Duke of Wellington used to Creevey when 
he saw a British soldier going up the steps of a 
church in Brussels a day or two before Waterloo :—* It 
all depends upon that article: The only question is 
whether there is enough of him.” As our readers know, 
we should like to make sure that there will always be 
enough of him for home defence by following the patriotic 
example of the Swiss and Norwegian peoples, and giving 
the whole youth of the nation a training in arms. It 








would ensure us having enough men to meet 

throw any invading force, and at the same oo, fate ~< 
have said above, would confer upon the nation icuntion 
benefits, moral, physical, and intellectual. 





THE POLICY OF THE VATICAN. 


5 ee friends of the Roman Church who hoped 
that the Vatican would not be guilty of mo 
practical mistakes in dealing with Modernism than 
were embodied in the Encyclical Pascendi Gregj 
of three years ago have been passing from disappoiet, 
ment to disappointment. The first two parts of the 
Encyclical contained nothing more challengeable than 
@ highly conservative assertion of faith, and a reasoned 
argument against Modernist books which the writers of 
the Encyclical had at all events taken the precaution of 
reading. The third part showed a marked declension 
from this spirit; reasoning was abandoned, and the jn. 
structions for ruling the lives of Roman Catholics from 
their getting up to their lying down emulated the rules of 
Innocent II. for telling a heretic at sight. Even go 
English Roman Catholics were scarcely conscious of 
any excessive espionage, for the Diocesan Committees 
of Vigilance took a liberal view of their duties, [¢ 
nothing worse had happened, Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly English Roman Catholics, would have had no 
exceptional cause to feel that the practice of their religion 
was being made more and more irreconcilable with an 
intelligent membership of our existing world of knowledge 
and of highly responsible citizenship. But Pius X. lately 
followed up the Encyclical with a motu proprio showing 
exactly how the intolerance of the Encyclical was to be made 
effective and permanent. Priests are to be trained to fight 
error by the terribly simple plan of keeping their minds 
free of all knowledge of what the errors are which they are 
to fight; in the days of their training newspapers and 
magazines are to form no part of their reading. Now 
it seems that the Pope, contemplating with dismay the 
failure of his former admonitions against Modernism, is 
embarked upon a system of screwing up to a higher 
pitch of effectiveness all the causes of his failure. Step 
follows step,—the Sillon, the one vital agency among 
French laymen which made religion co-operate with 
democracy, has been crushed ; the age of the first Com- 
munion for French boys and girls has been lowered from 
sixteen or seventeen to seven, in order to secure formal 
loyalty to the Church before the possession of such a 
troublesome thing as a brain is recognised; Christian 
burial is to be refused to those who did not confess and 
communicate at the previous Easter. As we contemplate 
these things, and ponder their probable effects, we cannot 
help saying that at this rate Pius X. is leading his Church 
to the worst doom which can overtake any Church,— 
failure to influence the lives of the class of men who 
count in modern States, and rule the destinies of those 
States. 

It is of the essence of the Roman Church that member- 
ship should be submitted to rigid tests ; but within limits 
the independence of the individual was consulted and con- 
ciliated by Leo XIII.,a@ man of much practical wisdom. 
Such wisdom is unknown to Pius X.; he stands in the 
way of the most legitimate advance of the man who would 
honestly say :— 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 
French Roman Catholics are condemned to ally themselves, 
if they would be politicians at all, with the discredited and 
impotent Royalists. In Germany, about whose religious 
affairs we have as yet heard little, the tide of unrest and 
protest is rising steadily; the powerful Roman Catholic 
Centre is riddled with discontent and apprehension, and it 
is inevitable that this tide will sooner or later rush over 
the boundaries which still hem it in. But let us consider 
only the facts and symptoms which are actually before our 
eyes in France and Spain. By crushing the Sillon, the 
creation of one man, a Frenchman of ardent religious faith 
and advanced democratic opinions, the Pope has extin- 
guished toleration, and has rendered impossible the ¢0- 
operation on terms of unsectarianism of men of all creeds 
and opinions in social service. In the future social work 
by Roman Catholics must be under clerical direction. 
We wonder how the French! Bishops will like this. They 
accept the responsibility, of course, just as M. Sangnuer, the 
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founder of the Sillon, who is no Modernist in the intellectual 
sense, has dutifully bowed to the ruling of the Pope that 
his labours have been a kind of social Modernism ; but 
this new responsibility places them in an invidious and 
embarrassing position. We take this to be the end of a 
noble experiment : the attempt to win Frenchmen of liberal 
political thought from rationalism, and to act on the very 
necessary assumption that democracy is in successful 
occupation of the French mind. No sooner was the Sillon 
atrophied out of usefulness than the Pope ordained that 
the age of receiving the premiére cummunion should be 
yeduced to seven. Any one who has seen the pretty 
ceremonies of this rite—the white costumes of the girls 
and the white emblems worn by the boys, the rejoicing 
and the holiday-making with the girl or boy the centre of 
interest for the rest of the day—knows how real a part it 

Jays in French family life. Innumerable French families 
who are not very strict members of the Roman Church admit 
priests to their households in order to have their children 
prepared for a ceremony which they regard as a sort of 
patent of respectability. This may not be a very high 
motive ; we do not pretend that it is; but at least it gives 
the priests the opportunity of influencing girls between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, and boys between fifteen 
and seventeen. As it is, all too many French boys and 
girls fall away from the practice of religion not long after 
the premiére communion. To remedy this the Pope would 
make sure of his flock by folding them before they have 
time to think for themselves. This plan appears to us to 
have the double disadvantage of winning minds which are 
intellectually not worth winning—children can obviously 
have no opinion of their own at seven years old—and of 
dispensing with a sacred encouragement to self-restraint 
at a peculiarly difficult time of life. The innovation is 
certain to be unpopular in every Roman Catholic country, 
and particularly in France. One is especially sorry for 
the I’rench clergy, who will lose a good deal of their real 
hold on French life and earn a vicarious unpopularity 
at the same time. But there is worse to tell. The 
decree as to giving Christian burial means that the 
French clergy will be deprived of a considerable part of 
the income which enables them to exist, and will deny 
them entry to a bereaved household just at the time when 
the family would be peculiarly susceptible to their 
ministrations. We can hardly think of anything more 
likely to advance the process of isolating the clergy from 
the laity. Pius X. requires his clergy to fight the good 
fight with one hand tied behind their backs. 

In Spain we see the counterpart of the political alliance 
of the Roman Church in France with the Royalists. The 
Vatican has thought it right to contemplate, so far as we 
can judge, a highly dangerous alliance with Carlism. A 
correspondent whose letter we publish elsewhere, and 
whose book we lately reviewed, declares that this alliance 
is actually contracted. We hope that he may be mistaken. 
The struggle between the Spanish Government and the 
Vatican must in any case go on till an issue has been 
reached ; but if the Vatican allies itself with the Pretender, 
it will quite superfluously and perversely mix itself up 
with a cause which is likely to set back the clock in Spain 
and undo all the good which has been achieved since the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. In Spain the working 
classes mistrust the secular clergy and hate the Religious 
Orders, which compete with them on privileged terms. 
The Vatican chooses to stand for what is regarded as 
industrial oppression. We write only as observers of the 
signs of the times ; but we are sufficiently friendly to the 
Church of Rome to wish sincerely that this policy of 
madness may cease. We do not know how it may be done, 
but we trust that the Vatican may be checked in its course 
while there is still a situation to save. At present a wedge 
is being driven by reiterated blows between the clergy and 
the laity, and when that happens in a country religion 
renounces its usefulness, and seeks shelter in cloistered 
places where it has no more influence on the life of a 
nation than the reciting of some meaningless incantation. 





THE WEST INDIES AND FREE-TRADE. 


HE Tariff Reform Press has naturally seized upon the 
teport of the Royal Commission on Trade Relations 
between Canada and the West Indies as a point in favour 
of Colonial Preference. No complaint can be made on 
this score, for undoubtedly the Report does admit the 








principle of Preference, and advocates the establishment of 
a particular type of Preferential tariff in the West Indies. 
Where the Tariff Reformers have erred is in not perceiving 
the wide differences between the conditions prevailing in 
Canada and the West Indies respectively and in the 
United Kingdom. So far as Canada is concerned, the 
difference is so fundamental that it ought not to have been 
overlooked. Canada is a Protectionist country, and Prefer- 
ence is a form of Protection. No Free-trader has ever 
dreamed of opposing the reduction of a Protectionist 
tariff by the grant of preferences to particular countries. 
On the contrary, such reduction, while fully in accord 
with Protectionist principles, is also, so far as it goes, 
a step nearer to Free-trade. The case is admittedly 
different with the West Indies. Here we have no 
deliberate Protection, or very little, but a somewhat 
elaborate series of tariffs imposed primarily for revenue 
purposes. The Royal Commission proposes that a rebate 
of 20 per cent. should be made in the case of certain of 
these revenue duties upon articles imported either from 
Canada or from the United Kingdom. Here undoubtedly 
is a fair point for the Tariff Reformers to press. They can 
reasonably argue that if a preferential rebate can be given 
upon a revenue tariff in the West Indies, there is no reason 
why it should be refused in the case of the United Kingdom. 
And they can point to the fact that the head of the Royal 
Commission is so sturdy a Free-trader as Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and that among the members who signed 
the Report was Lord Islington, who is also a convinced 
Free-trader. 

The answer is that differences of degree are sometimes 
so great as to become differences of principle. If Great 
Britain were almost entirely dependent upon a particular 
Colonial market for her principal export industries, then 
it might conceivably be quite a wise policy for her 
to buy a preferential position in that market by con- 
ceding a reciprocal preference. This, as Tariff Reformers 
ought to know, though they frequently forget the fact, is 
not the case, for the only Colony which has given Great 
Britain a serious preference is Canada, and British exports 
to Canada over a long period of years have rarely exceeded 
3 per cent. of the total exports of the United Kingdom. 
The possibilities of gain in the Canadian market are there- 
fore relatively so small that it is not worth while to make 
any appreciable sacrifice in order to secure them. More- 
over, the revenue taxes which England has adopted after 
much experience as most suitable to her needs do not 
admit of any preference that would bring benefit to 
Canada. Before we could give a reciprocal preference 
to Canada we should have to change our whole fiscal 
system, and that is a very serious proposition. 

The commercial relationship between Canada and the 
West Indies is totally different. Owing to various cir- 
cumstances, those West Indian islands which are largely 
engaged in sugar production have become to a very consider- 
able extent dependent upon the Canadian market. Thiv 
fact, be it noted, is much newer than the original grant of a 
preference to the West Indies by Canada. It was in 1898 
that the Canadian Government decided to extend to the 
West Indies the same Preferential tariff as to the United 
Kingdom. The decision was taken with the very honourable 
desire of assisting the West Indies out of the grave com- 
mercial embarrassments in which they then found themselves 
owing to the collapse in the price of sugar. For several 
years, however, the preference then granted by Canada had 
practically no effect whatever upon the course of West 
Indian trade. West Indian sugar still continued to go to 
the United States rather than to Canada, partly because of 
the greater proximity of the market, partly also because of 
the surtax levied by the United States upon bounty-fed 
sugar, from which West Indian sugar was exempt. In 
1903 the bounty system was abolished by the Brussels 
Convention, and the American surtax on bounty-fed sugar 
automatically came to an end. This deprived the West 
Indies of the preferential position they had previously 
occupied in the American market as compared with their 
European competitors, but left them subject to the prefer- 
ential competition of sugar from Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and Cuba, which entered the United States on 
specially favourable terms. Thus the West Indies suffered 
a double blow in their American market, and the results 
might have been disastrous had it not been for the fact 
that simultaneously the Canadian Government imposed, for 
other reasons, a surtax upon all German goods, including 
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German sugar. Before this surtax was imposed Canada 
was importing sugar from Germany to the value of 
£600,000. Practically the whole of this trade was wiped 
out and transferred to the West Indies. The Commis- 
sioners do not attempt to disguise the fact that these con- 
siderations were more important than the direct preference 
given to the West Indies in determining the direction of 
West Indian trade. 

The position is now subject to an important new 
consideration. The Canadians have settled their quarrel 
with the Germans, with the result that the previous 
surtax on German sugar disappears, and the only advantage 
now left to the West Indies in the Canadian market is 
their direct preference. This has consequently become of 
appreciable importance, and those West Indian Colonies 
which are primarily interested in sugar are anxious not to 
lose the preference. The Canadian Government is, how- 
ever, beginning to hint that the preference will not be 
indefinitely maintained unless a reciprocal preference is 
conceded. In these circumstances we are not surprised 
that the Royal Commission arrived at the conclusion that 
it was worth while for the West Indian sugar islands to 
buy a continuance of the Canadian preference at the cost 
of a small loss of revenue. It is important to note that 
the proposals of the Commissioners do not cover the whole 
of the West Indian islands. Jamaica, which has nearly 
as large a population as all the other islands put together, 
is excluded. Bermuda and the Bahamas are also dealt 
with separately, and so is the mainland Colony of British 
Honduras. The other mainland Colony of British Guiana, 
which is largely interested in sugar, is grouped with the 
sugar islands. The whole proposition turns, in fact, upon 
one particular commodity—sugar—and the whole question 
at issue is whether it will be worth the while of these 
little Colonies to make a sacrifice of revenue in order to 
maintain a preferential market for this staple commodity. 
That is not a question which can be construed as in the 
least degree affecting the general principles upon which 
Free-trade is based. 

Far more serious, in our judgment, are the further pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission that the Government of 
the United Kingdom should continue to subsidise steam- 
ship services and telegraphic services to the West Indies, 
and should also continue to maintain an Agricultural 
Department. These proposals are defended by the Com- 
missioners on the ground that the services in question are 
essential to the commercial prosperity of the West Indies, 
and that those islands are too poor themselves to pay for 
them. If the West Indies were new Colonies, such a 
demand upon the purse of the Mother-country could well 
be defended on the ground that it was worth while expend- 
ing capital with a view toa future return. But the West 
Indies are among the oldest of the outlying portions of 
the British Empire, and their necessities have constantly 
involved charges upon the Mother-country. It is a most 
unsatisfactory situation, and we do not feel confident 
that the proposals of the Commission will lead to a 
permanent remedy. The most hopeful factor is 
the immigration of Indian labour, which has led to 
a remarkable increase in prosperity both in Trinidad 
and in British Guiana. It may be that in time the results 
of the introduction of this higher type of labour, as com- 
pared with the African negro, will be to make the West 
Indies self-supporting, and capable of contributing their 
share to the general upkeep of the Empire. For the 
— we must apparently be content to look upon the 

est Indies as a wealthy man looks upon his little place 
in the country,—as a source of expense, but also as a 
source of pride and pleasure. 








TEXTS. 

T is very difficult to read the New Testament without 
-& theological emphasis. The Gospels have been “ pointed” 
by the theologians just as the Psalms have been “ pointed” by 
the musicians. An unnatural literal value has been given to 
certain statements, commands, and prohibitions to suit a 
certain theory, while others no less definite have been passed 
by almost without consideration. There is a saying very 
popular among Roman and Anglican Catholics which gives 
the key to this emphasis: “The Church to teach, and the 
Bible to confirm.” Let us take in illustration the most 
salient instance of emphasis in the whole New Testament. The 











mene doctrine of Transubstantiation largely rests upon the 
ords Hoc est corpus meum, and the twin doctrine that there ig 
no salvation outside the Church rests in great measure upon a 
like text, “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.” In the record of another 
supper we find, however, an analogous sentence which hag 
never been made to bear any weight of doctrine whatever 
Peter refused the ceremonial ablution which our Lord desired 
him to undergo at His hands. Our Lord sweeps aside his 
objection, saying : “ If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
_ ee If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” There 
is an unimportant Roman ceremony which literally com- 
memorates these words; but what doctrine has been evolved 
from them, or what importance attached to their litera} 
acceptance? All Churches agree to regard them as an 
object-lesson in the humility which prompts to mutual service, 
but the greater half of Christendom considers a like meta- 
phorical interpretation of the other words as destructive of 
the Christian faith. Other metaphysical doctrines which 
rent the Church relating to “procession” and “ substance” 
found confirmations of a like kind, “I and my Father are 
one,” and various other texts, serving the turn of the 
theologians. Dark clouds of malediction gathered round the 
heads of those who failed to grasp the Unity of Persons, 
clouds which the plain fact of our Lord’s prayers—the 
wonderfal words “ Not my will, but thine "—were powerless 
to disperse. 

But to leave metaphysical argumentation and turn to 
matters of conduct. We often hear about the commission of 
the Twelve and of the Seventy. We hear how Christ sent 
men into the villages around Him to preach His doctrines 
armed with His authority. Ecclesiastics regard themselves as 
the direct spiritual descendants of these men. Yet one of the 
most definite charges He laid upon them was practically 
relegated to the laity almost from the first. “ Heal 
the sick,” said Christ. Certain Orders of “religious” have 
had special regard for the care of suffering, and a band 
of medical missionaries have lately combined the care of the 
body and the soul; but the improvement of public health has 
never been considered one of the special duties of the clergy. 
Even now, when the efficacy of prayer to ameliorate the 
physical condition is being once more seriously discussed, it 
would be thought at least eccentric in any clergyman or 
minister who urged in church the strict observance of the 
sanitary law, who condemned the bad landlord as he con- 
demned the drunkard or the cheat, or who exhorted his 
congregation to pray with all their hearts for the success of 
those who spend their time, and not infrequently give their 
lives, to find cures for disease. We have doctors and nurses, 
not primarily or professionally the elergy, to thank for the 
spreading of those rules of life which have brought down the 
death-rate from consumption to something like half. Plain 
considerations about fresh air and cleanliness, about contagion 
and antiseptics, have no place in the pulpit, whence the doctor, 
struggling bard against ignorance and disease, gets very little 
direct support, and is too often considered to be “ Godless ” on 
the sole ground that he does not go to church. 


Upon this very question of church-going what weight has 
been given to a single text! “Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is,” said St. 
Paul, recognising the expediency of united prayer and 
thanksgiving, but surely never imagining that obedience to 
his recommendation would become for many careless and pre- 
judiced judges the dividing-line between sheep and goats. Our 
Lord gave no particular order on the subject, though His own 
“custom” should prove more compelling than St. Paul’s very 
general injunction. 

While we are thinking of ceremonial we cannot forget 
baptism. The Church declared it necessary to salvation, and 
pointed to a text which she regarded as confirming her dictum. 
Thus the matter was clinched for the orthodox, and our 
Lord’s definite statement that it is contrary to the will of God 
that the soul of a child should perish was powerless to quench 
the cruel and truly absurd controversy which raged round 
the fate of unbaptised infants. The disputante would not 
listen to Christ unless they perceived Him to be confirming 
the Church. The same baptismal theory threw animals 
outside the care of their Creator. Our Lord’s declaration 
that although two sparrows are only worth a farthing among 
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men, not one is forgotten before God, has never appealed to 
any branch of the Church, which has never Officially made 
any declaration of man’s duty to animals, though, upon the 
analogy of certain other texts, it is arguable that this text 
might have been made to bear a whole Hindu system for 
the preservation of animal life. 

Look, again, at the controversy which has raged in Puritan 
circles round the Sabbatarian question. Taking their stand 
upon certain texts of the Old Testament which applied to the 
Jewish Sabbath, good men have completely ignored the fact 
that our Lord’s teaching makes the question one of expedi- 
ency. Customs which make for man’s good are subject to the 
changes in his condition. As to St. Paul’s words, they have 
been altogether forgotten. “One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

A few people, however, say, and more think, that if you 
belittle the compelling value of such isolated texts as have 
been upheld for Christendom by the doctrine of an infallible 
Church or an infallible Book, you render the teaching of the 
Gospel amorphous. This surely is an unreasonable view. 
No sceptic brings against the teaching of Christ the charge 
that it is indefinite either in the region of faith or morals. 
Yet the thoughtful sceptic is as a rule quite free of Roman 
or Protestant predispositions, makes it a matter of pride to 
read the New Testament as he would read another book, and 
does not subdivide the record into rules and propositions. 
His objection to it is that it is morally impracticable, 
except as the Church has reduced it to a compromise, and 
altogether unprovable on its spiritual side. In his eyes a 
system of interpretation has for practical purposes rendered 
it vague. 

Is it not possible that when what we may call the con- 
firmatory method has completely passed away the ordinary 
reader may receive a new light upon the Gospel, a light 
which will at first startle him very much indeed? This 
new light may mean a revival wherein Christ shall 
once more, as He prophesied, “convict the world in 
respect” not only “of sin,” but “of righteousness, and 
of judgement.” “Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness ” of the ordinary standard, it is insufficient, 
He said. In the region of morals He required that a man’s 
chief energy should be put forth for other men’s good. This 
is very nearly impossible, though when we see the institution 
of the family at its best we see that Nature and civilisation 
are not in this matter in actual contradiction to grace. 
Could this ideal be realised, it would be indeed a new 
birth. Setting aside conduct, and turning to the question 
of faith, He required that men should set chance outside 
their calculations,—that they should believe in prayer, rely 
upon God, and realise a spiritual life. Without hanging 
upon any text, you cannot make the Gospels mean less than 
this. Probably there is no man who always at every moment 
of his life could say that he held these articles of faith, and 
that no doubt of them had ever arisen in his heart. He 
might as well say that he had never done intentionally, and 
with his eyes open to its effect on his neighbour, an utterly 
selfish act. On the other hand, is there any man who would 
deny that he has at times felt impelled by some force outside 
of his reason to believe them? He might as well say that 
he has never consciously acted for the sake of kindness to his 
own disadvantage. 

Christ’s standard of faith and morality, like His standard 
of forgiveness, is limitless. It is a standard which is out of 
reach. No one completely attains to it. “Help thou mine 
unbelief,” is the prayer which the Gospel must leave in the 
mouth of the least literal reader. Nevertheless it contains 
(without the slightest reliance upon the letter of twice- 
translated memorabilia) the expression and confirmation not 
of man’s logic but of his inspiration. While that inspiration 
lasts Christianity will last, whatever happens to the Creeds. 
The deadly sword which defends the letter and kills religion 
is controversy, but the breath of the Spirit is its more 
abundant life. 





LOUIS PASTEUR. 
(Died September 28th, 1895.) 
§ hgere are more than sixty Pasteur Institutes: but I am 
; thinking of the Paris Institute. At the end of one of 
ite long corridors, down a few steps, is the little chapel where 








Pasteur lies. Of all the happy memories of sight-seeing, 
none is clearer to me than the first sight of Pasteur's grave. 
For I had spent the morning in the rooms and annexes of the 
Institute, among the latest facts and theories of pathology, 
hiding my want of understanding under my want of conver- 
sational French: then had come two hours’ interval, enough 
for a look into the Louvre and a mouthful of food: then back 
to the Institute, to hear a lecture and to see the chapel. From 
the work of the place, done in the spirit of the Master, and to 
his honour, you go straight to him. Where he worked, there 
he rests. 

Walls, pavement, and low-vaulted roof, this little chapel, 
every inch of it, is beautiful: to see its equal you must visit 
Rome or Ravenna. On its walls of rare marbles are the 
names of his great discoveries,—Dyssymétrie Moléculaire, 
Fermentations, Générations dites Spontanées, Etudes sur le 
Vin, Maladies des Vers & Soie, Etudes sur la Biére, Maladies 
Virulentes, Virus Vaccins, Prophylaxie de la Rage. In the 
mosaics, of gold and of all colours, you read them again; in 
the wreathed pattern of hops, vines, and mulberry leaves, and 
in the figures of cattle, sheep, dogs, and poultry. In the 
vault over his grave are four great white angels, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Science. From time to time Mass is said in the 
chapel: the altar is of white marble. Twice a year, on the 
day of the Master’s birth and the day of his death, the 
workers at the Institute, the “ Pastorians,” come to the chapel, 
some of them bringing flowers in memory of him, and afterwards 
pay a visit of ceremony to Madame Pasteur,* whose apart- 
ments are on the second floor of the Institute, above the chapel. 
And I have heard of a tourist who was not ashamed to kneel 
and kiss the porphyry under which Pasteur lies. They still 
call a country churchyard by the old name of God's acre: 
here is a bit of the same land, this resting-place of a great 
saint of Science, whose angel keeps company with Faith, Hope, 
and Love. What is the use of the present stone effigies of 
Science on our public buildings? Why are huge stupid- 
looking women sitting up aloft, in shapeless robes, holding 
senseless implements? But this little chapel bids us read the 
name and work of Science here, where the emblems of the 
Christian faith are united with the emblems of the Master's 
achievements. 

Consider the poverty of other monuments to men of science, 
Observe, in the Abbey, the sprawling memorial to Newton, 
and the dull slabs that hold down Hunter and Darwin: and, in 
all the rest of London, nothing worth a look. Somewhere in 
St. Albans you can find an ugly old painted statue of Bacon, 
in a chair, like a guy, sitting above his own bones. That is 
what we do in this country; a most unworthy statue, or the 
nakedness of a cold paving-stone: and we spend the money on 
a scholarship or exhibition, to enable young men to find out 
nothing in particular, Is it not wiser, more decent, to spend 
it, not in the hope of getting a few more facts, but to the 
immediate glory of the man himself ? 

Besides, monuments ought to cry aloud, tell the man’s life, 
proclaim his gifts and legacies of thought and theory to the 
world. They should play the part of Antony declaring to all 
Rome the list of all that Caesar left to Rome. ‘ Here was a 
Caesar! When comes such another?’ No sermons are in 
stones inscribed with the brevity of luggage-labels; but there 
are sermons enough for all the sons of Science, and her 
danghters too, in the marbles and mosaics of the Pasteur 
Chapel. 

Yet, to me, who remember him, saw him, heard him talk, 
shook hands with him, all the adornments round his grave 
were not sufficient, and the half was not told me. For he was, 
it seems to me, the most perfect man who has ever entered 
the kingdom of Science. His devotion to home, his gentleness, 
humility, faith, patriotism, honour, shine like stars. And if 
I take, so far as I can, which is not far, his scientific life 
alone, apart from his spiritual life, I recognise in it also the 
same clear evidence of inspiration. For he is drawn or led 
forward, as it were according to a carefully devised scheme, 
from each discovery to the next. First, mathematics: the 
pupil-teacher’s board and lodging and twelve pounds a year at 
the College of Besangon. Then chemistry, and the run of the 
great Ecole Normale, where he could think and make experi- 
ments and learn without ceasing: and here the voices begin 
to call him, as they called to Joan of Arc, to help France; 





* On Saturday last, at Arbois, died Madame Pasteur, aged eighty-four. 
Arbois had been Pasteur’s home from early boyhood; both his parents had 
died there. 
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and not France only did he help. Then he is advanced, from 
the study of crystalline forms, to the study of ferments; and 
the news that a young chemist in Paris has discovered the 
ferment of sour milk reaches a young surgeon in Glasgow 
ealled Joseph Lister, and sets him thinking hard. Then come 
the years of the Professorship at Lille, all among breweries 
and wine factories and distilleries. And here is Pasteur, a 
quiet, serious, patient little gentleman with a microscope, 
teaching brewers and wine-makers and distillers how to 
conduct their proper affairs. He gives a course of lectures 
to the vinegar-makers of Orleans on the whole art of making 
vinegar; he shows the wine-merchants how to keep their 
rough wines from turning; he visits a huge London brewery, 
and confounds the establishment, demonstrating to them 
under the microscope their yeast infected by evil germs. It 
was of such work that Huxley said that Pasteur had saved 
France enough to pay the indemnity of the Franco-German 
War. 

Then came his wonderful study of the diseases of silkworms, 
whereby he restored prosperity to the silk trade of France. 
He, when he went to Alais to study pébrine and flacherie among 
the worms, feared that he was going outside the lines of his 
work. It took a lot of persuasion to get him to leave his 
researches into ferments. ‘Remember,’ he said, ‘that I've 
never so much as touched a silkworm.’ Yet, in the leading of 
his life, nothing is plainer now than the profound influence 
of Alais on all his later discoveries. He was brought, through 
1865-70, from the study of fermentation to the study of 
infective diseases ; from the changes in beer to the changes in 
blood; and, in the facts of pébrine ravaging the worms, he 
saw, in miniature, the facts of erysipelas and pycemia 
ravaging the inmates of an ill-kept hospital. It is no wonder 
that in his later life he used to commend to his students, as a 
model of good work, his “ Etudes sur les Maladies des Vers 
a Soie.” 

Then, close on the final proof and triumph of the work 
begun at Alais, came the Franco-German War. In that one 
of the hundred best books, Valléry-Radot’s Life of Pasteur, 
we read the story of his misery. It is nothing to say that the 
War nearly broke his heart. But it broke neither his faith nor 
the straight line of his work. Only, a sort of rage possessed 
him, to redeem and console France by working for her. 
* Henceforth,’ he said, ‘ every one of my books shall have written 
on it these words, Revenge, revenge, revenge. And this was 
his revenge, to set the name of France in the honours-list of 
Science higher than ever: to give the rest of his life to her 
service, and to wear himself out for her sake. 

Therefore, so soon as the War and the Commune were 
passed away, he took in hand those amazing studies of pre- 
ventive medicine, which have brought more blessings to 
mankind and to animals than the world can reckon, nor yet 
sees any sign of the end of them. As he had been able, with 
microscope and flask and little tubes of yeast, to teach all 
countries how to treat the maladies of wines and beers, so, 
with microscope and flasks and little tubes of germs, he was 
able to teach all hospitals the principles of modern surgery, 
and the principles of immunity against infective diseases. See 
him going the round of a great Paris hospital, explaining and 
enforcing, as a new discovery, the aseptic method: see him, in 
a debate at the French Academy of Medicine, sweeping away, 
with half-a-dozen words and a sketch on a blackboard, half-a- 
eentury of medical theories. He had revolutionised brewing : 
he had saved the silk trade: now he was revolutionising 
medicine, 

For, out of it all, out of his magnificent studies of fowl- 
ebolera, anthrax, osteo-myelitis, and puerperal fever, came 
this power, not dreamed of before him, the power to 
standardise this or that disease: to have its germs growing in 
w test-tube, and to have them of a definite strength: to 
graduate them, in a regular series, from non-virulence to full 
virulence: to stock a disease in all shades of strength: and 
to use these bottled poisons, in their proper order, to immunise 
men or animals against the natural disease. Thus, at last, when 
be had re-created pathology, and had accomplished more for 
doctors than whole ages of their work could accomplish, he 
was led to his last appointed discovery, the preventive 
treatment against rabies. 

That was in 1885: and, about 1890, he began to grow old. 





enough, some of it foolish past all telling. Henceforth, he 
must begin to let his work pass into the hands of younger 
men. Let it pass? Why, it had passed, already, into the 
hands of all men. It was become part of the doctor's daily 
practice, part of the routine of every hospital, part of the 
method of the medical sciences, part of all nursing, part of all 
housekeeping, part of all farming, part of all brewing. 
There is no country on earth which is not the richer and the 
happier because of him. 

Then came enfeeblement, and a year of quiet resignation ; 
and, in September, 1895, his death. It is recorded of him that 
he died holding the crucifix in one hand, and in the other his 
wife’s hand. Here was a life, within the limits of humanity, 
well-nigh perfect. He worked incessantly: he went through 
poverty, bereavement, ill-health, opposition: he lived to see 
his doctrines current over all the world, his facts enthroned, 
his methods applied to a thousand affairs of manufacture and 
agriculture, his science put in practice by all doctors and 
surgeons, his name praised and blessed by mankind: and the 
very animals, if they could speak, would say the same, 
Genius: that is the only word. When genius does come to 
earth, which is not so often as some clever people think, it 
chooses now and again strange tabernacles: but here was a 
man whose spiritual life was no less admirable than his 
scientific life. In brief, nothing is too good to say of him: 
and the decorations of his grave, once you know his work, are 
poor, when you think what he was and what he did. Still, it is 
well that he should lie close to the work of the Institute, close 
to the heart of Paris, with Faith, Hope, Love, and Science 
watching over him. Z. 





THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 

HE last twenty years have added quite a little library to 
the literature which has grown up round that fascinating 
subject, the road taken by the pilgrims of the Middle Ages 
through the South of England to the shrine of Thomas & 
Becket at Canterbury. Mrs. Henry Ady, we believe, was the 
first to write a book on the subject, though of course there 
have been many papers, dealing both with the Pilgrims’ Way 
and the ancient trackway whose line it followed, contributed 
to the archaeological collections of Hampshire, Surrey, and 
Kent. Every writer on the topography or history of the 
counties through which the road runs has given a note or a 
chapter to the discussion. Mr. Hilaire Belloc six years ago 
tramped every yard of the way, and published his account of 
it ina most attractive book, “The Old Road,” illustrated by 
Mr. William Hyde ; and the last few days have seen the publica- 
tion not only of an octavo edition (Constable and Co., 7s. 6d. 
net) of Mr. Belloc’s original quarto, but also a new volume in 
the Homeland Pocket-Book Series (Homeland Association, 
2s. 6d. net). The title of this is “The Pilgrims’ Road,” 
and the author Mr. F. CO. Elliston Erwood, who in many 
respects has done his work very well. He has taken 
his way from Southampton to Canterbury, and has 
pointed out most of the buildings and places worth seeing 
on the route, and he has also tried his best to trace the 
track he believes the pilgrims took, very much as Mr. Belloe 
traced it before him. He does not, apparently, wholly agree 
with Mr. Belloc, for he remarks that “the pilgrims did not 
confine themselves to any particular track,” whereas Mr. Belloc 
takes one single road and picks it out almost yard by yard 
from Southampton to Canterbury. But it is occasionally 
little difficult to understand which of the roads running east 
and west along the ridge of the North Downs is taken to 
be the older track, and it may be worth while to try to 

clear up a point or two involved in this difficulty. 

We need, to begin with, to use distinct names, and to 
be sure to which roads the names refer. We read, for 
instance, in Mr. Erwood’s book of the Old Road, the 
Pilgrims’ Road, the Downs Road, the Old Way, and the 
Pilgrims’ Way; and though in one passage we seem to geb 
a plain statement of Mr. Erwood’s theory as to the use and 
origin of these tracks, and their relation to one another, in 
another passage we find what is apparently an entire miscon- 
ception of the facts. On p. 25, for instance, we are told that 
“the Old Road, a fixed thing, became the core of the 
Pilgrims’ Way, which at places left the older track for 
purposes of religious practice.” That would be a satisfactory 





He had worked so hard, and had made his way, with infinite 
patience, against so much opposition, some of it intelligent 


enough statement of the case, if it were not that on p. 183 we 
get the following note on “tributary ways in connection 
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a 
with the Pilgrims’ Road” :—“A road also left Guildford to 
+n the Old Way at Chantries Wood and another took the 
crest of the chalk hills—Pewley, Albury Down, Hackhurst 
Down to Denbies—north of the more ancient way.” But this 
js pure confusion. The older Way is the northern track, 
along the ridge of the North Downs: the Way of which Mr. 
Kipling has written in his delightful poem on Merrow Down. 
Let us see whether the confusion cannot be removed. 


Across the Southern counties of England, from Dover to 
Salicbury Plain, runs the chalk ridge of the North Downs. 
This is the great natural highway running east and west 
through Kent, Surrey, and Hampshire, and it was used as a 
highway long before pilgrims of any kind were heard of. It 
was the natural road of prehistoric man; it was high and dry, 
raised out of the marshes and streams and vegetation of the 
country below it. Its history is the history of Phoenician 
trade with ancient Britons, of Julius Caesar’s march north- 
ward to the Thames, of marauding Danes, and of William 
the Conqueror riding down to Winchester. And it is this 
great natural highway which alone deserves the name of the 
Old Road, or the Old Way. The Pilgrims’ Way is quite a 
distinct thing. The Pilgrims’ Way is the traditional route 
followed by the pilgrims who in 1174 first set out to the shrine 
of Thomas 4 Becket, murdered four years before in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The pilgrims would land at Southampton from 
the Continent, or would come from the West of England by 
the Harrow Way from Salisbury Plain, and would travel east- 
ward by the best road they could find, or by whatever road 
they chose. That is really nearly all that can be said for 
certain. But, as a general rule, they seem to have used one 
of two roads. These two roads run almost parallel with one 
another. One is the original Way along the chalk ridge. The 
other is a road which for most of the distance runs along the 
lower slopes of the chalk; a road which goes by the churches, 
the villages, and the inns, a road on which fairs were held, as 
at Shalford, and on which are still to be found names which 
tell their own story, such as Pilgrims’ Lodge and Shoelands, 
a corruption of shooling or begging. But this lower road, 
mostly named the Pilgrims’ Way in the Ordnance map, was 
not of necessity followed by every pilgrim who set out for 
Canterbury or from Canterbury back to Southampton, and 
attempts to follow it every yard of the way as the Ordnance 
map shows it, in the belief that the pilgrims kept to a single 
path, will only end in confusion and difficulty. Take, for 
instance, one of the commonly accepted tests of the route 
taken by the Pilgrims’ Way along the flank of the Downs,— 
the existence of a line of yew-trees. Nobody can say precisely 
how the yew-trees came there or why the presence of yew- 
trees should mark a road; but in any case, there are portions 
of the North Downs along which you can trace not only one, 
but two or three lines of yew-trees, sometimes running parallel 
with each other, sometimes ascending or descending the 
slope. If each line marks an ancient trackway, and all 
go in the same direction, which are we to choose for the 
Pilgrims’ Way? 

An even better instance of the difficulty of attempting to 
limit the route taken by the pilgrims to the “Supposed 
Pilgrims’ Way” of the Ordnance map—the route accepted 
by Mr. Belloc and Mr. Erwood—occurs just east of St. 
Martha’s Chapel. If you follow the Ordnance map route, 
you have to drop down the almost perpendicular bank of a 
lane running from Newlands Corner to Albury. You are 
then met, in Mr. Belloc’s words, by “a difficulty unique 
in the whole course of the way.” The trail “for once goes by 
the damp and northward side of a hill,” by Weston Wood, 
whereas the Pilgrims’ Road and the old Way elsewhere 
always go on the south side of a ridge, where the sun would 
keep the road dry. The old Way never once goes to the north 
of the Downs into the wet and the clay. But why should we 
accept this “unique difficulty” as a fact? There is another 

road leading down from St. Martha’s into Albury. It is 
evidently an old road, for it runs between steep banks, it leads 
straight to Albury’s old church, and if its direction were 
continued through Albury Park it would come to Shere 
Church by the south side. Instead of this road, Mr. Belloc 
and the Ordnance map imagine a road which avoids 
Albary altogether and passes Shere Church on the north, 
which pilgrims would not do. Mr. Belloc admits that “no 
modern conditions can account” for the route which he 
sccepts. Then why not look for another? 





The best comment on this insistence on one single route 
taken by all the pilgrims is to be found in “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” Bunyan, of course, is traditionally associated with 
Shalford, where he is supposed to have lived at a cottage 
named Horn Hatch, which has now disappeared; and Shal- 
ford Fair has been guessed as the original of Vanity 
Fair. In any case, Bunyan lived in an age when the 
actual pilgrimage had not been forgotten; he must have 
talked to men whose fathers had paid their pilgrims’ vows. 
And his pilgrims of the “ Progress” certainly do not all go by 
one and the same road. When Christian and his companions 
come to the foot of the hill Difficulty, they find three ways 
before them. “One turned to the left hand, and the other to 
the right, at the bottom of the hill; but the narrow way lay 
right up the hill.” Christian goes up the hill, but the others 
hesitate. “ When they saw that the hill was steep and high, 
and that there were two other ways to go; and supposing 
also that these two ways might meet again with that up which 
Christian went, on the other side of the hill; therefore, they 
were resolved to go in those ways. Now the name of one of 
those ways was Danger, and the name of the other Destruc- 
tion. So the one took the way which is called Danger, which 
led him into a great wood; and the other took directly up 
the way to Destruction, which led him into a wide field, full 
of dark mountains, where he stumbled and fell and rose no 
more.” Now that passage really sums up the whole question. 
Pilgrims seven hundred years ago were of just as many minds 
and dispositions as walkers and bicyclists and motorists of 
to-day. They were human beings. They would choose one 
road for hot weather and one for cold. Some would prefer to 
walk in the sun and some in the shade. Some would choose 
the solitude of the heights, others the companionship of the 
villages. That is why in certain places along the North 
Downs there are three or four tracks running side by side, 
and that is why it is unreasonable to pick out one of these 
ancient tracks or roads and to name it, and it alone, the 
Pilgrims’ Way. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eo 
MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND THE HOME-RULE 
DILEMMA. 
[To ras Eprron or tas “Srecraror,”’] 


Srr,—It is difficult te express in becoming language the 
indignation which the two letters of Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
cannot fail to awaken in sane and sober wellwishers of 
Ireland. I, Sir, am long known to you as one who, although 
an Irish landlord, has yet worked ardently for Home-rule, 
and at a time and in a social atmosphere where such views 
involved, if not ostracism, at least much discomfort, and even 
sacrifice. My personal relations with Mr. John Redmond 
have been for many years intimate and friendly; but that Mr. 
Gwynn can remain in that camp, knowing as he does know 
exactly what is now going on, and have the effrontery to write 
of “the insane folly” of Messrs. O’Brien and Healy and 
other self-respecting Irishmen, is an abuse of your columns, and 
I will add too that there never was a moment when, from the 
standpoint of “ Home-rule,” Mr. Gwynn’s silence would have 
been quite so golden as to-day. 

Mr. Redmond has just arrived in America to take more 
money from Patrick Ford, and to stimulate Ford’s zeal in 
gulling and pinching the patriotism of poor Irish émigrés, the 
meeting of the United Irish League twelve days ago passed a 
resolution to which I will presently invite Mr. Gwynn’s con- 
sideration. We shall know by his response not only the 
character of the gentleman with whom we are dealing, but 
whether there is any future for Home-rule under its present 
“ official” leaders. 

The Spectator, friendly to the North during the Secession 
crisis, has a circulation and an authority in the United 
States which perhaps attach to no other English organ. I 
ask intending Irish-American subscribers through your 
columns to pause and consider well before subsidising a 
party which, knowing Ford’s record, accepts Ford's money 
and extravagantly eulogises Ford. A good many years ago 
the writer was much in the company of John Altgeld, Governor 
of Illinois. Altgeld, a German philosopher of the Karl Marx 
type of mind, was a man of blameless moral life, but he was 
hunted and hounded to his grave because as Governor he 
pardoned certain Anarchists condemned to death for being 
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accessory by their inflammatory writings to the notorious Hay 
Market bomb outrages. The prosecution of the seven 
defendants, to quote the language of the trial Judge, “ had 
not gone upon the ground that they did actually have any 
personal participation in the particular act which caused the 
death,” but, in spite of the proved alibi, the Judge instructed 
the jury fo hold them guilty as accessories if in their opinion 
the written incitement was the parent of the crime. Several, 
I think four, of the defendants had been actually hanged. 
Altgeld remitted the death penalty in the case of the others. 
Whether for better or for worse I express no opinion, but 
certain it is that public opinion in America sanctioned the 
executions, held that the penalty, however terrible, was 
salutary, and never forgave Altgeld that he saved three 
worthless lives. Such is the mood and method of the nation 
within which Ford now appeals for subsidies for a party that, 
thank God, Messrs. O’Brien and Healy have turned their backs 
on, and not one day too soon. 

I now quote the resolution of September 14th. Mr. 
Redmond was himself in the chair. It was proposed by Mr. 
Dillon, M.P., that evil genius of Irish Home-rule, and carried 
unanimously :— 

“That this Directory of the national organisation of Ireland 

desires to place on record the profound and grateful appreciation 
of the immense services rendered to the cause of Ireland by Patrick 
Ford of New York, and the great journal which he controls, the 
Trish World, and on the occasion of the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the appearance of the first copy of the Irish World, 
on behalf of the Irish people we tender to Patrick Ford our heart- 
felt congratulations, and send him greeting and warmest wishes 
for his good health and prosperity.” 
A single paragraph from Patrick Ford’s pen in his “ great 
journal,” the Irish World, will suffice. A little later than its 
publication, Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were 
murdered at high noon in Phoenix Park :— 

“Our Irish skirmishers would be well disguised. They would 

enter London unknown and unnoticed. When the night for 
action came, the night the wind was blowing strong, this little 
band would deploy, each man setting about his own allotted task, 
and in two heurs from the word of command London would be in 
flames shooting up to the heavens in fifty different places.”—Irish 
World, August 28th, 1880. 
What I ask my American friends is this: Is incitement to 
outrage and anarchy to be punished by death in Illinois, 
is John Altgeld to be broken on the wheel of public opinion, 
and yet are we to consort with those who take Ford’s money, 
and shall we hold our peace when Mr. Gwynn denounces in 
the Spectator good, self-respecting Irishmen who have left a 
party which is financed by Ford? 

And now, Sir, permit me to ask Mr. Gwynn, M.P., does he 
himself propose to participate in the Ford money with which 
Mr. Redmond is to return? Does he endorse that resolution of 
the Directory of September 14th ? Mr. Gwynn has at least five 
days in which to consider his reply to these questions, and his 
answer is matter of grave import to the friends of Home-rule, 
both in America and in England. I can assure him that his 
reply will have about the widest circulation of any letter 
written in this generation; he will do well to word it care- 
fully. The resolution of September 14th, “ unanimously 
agreed” to by men who know perfectly Ford’s past (and 
there is no statute of limitations for incendiary anarchy), 
shows us, shows Mr. Gwynn, shows me, exactly what we are 
“up against” if we remain in Mr. Redmond’s councils. To 
sum up. Does Mr. Gwynn propose to remain on the Ford 
pay-roll? If not—andI cannot doubt what his reply will be— 
if Mr. O'Brien’s Home-rule effort is “insane folly,” and if 
there is no third party, how are we Home-rulers to remain 
any longer in the field? Such is our dilemma, That is where 
Mr. Redmond's leadership has landed us.—I am, Sir, see 


[We may add to “X.’s” account of Patrick Ford and his 
paper a quotation or two from the Irish World :— 


“Trish World” on Dynamite.—The following is taken from 
an editorial column of the Irish World, headed “ Records of Rath, 
No. 13” :— 

“Firry-rwo.—Half a dozen dynamite shells would have more 
effect on the Castle and the police than all the costly demonstra- 
tions of ‘resistance.’ ”—Irish World, April 21st, 1888, 


“It is not respectable, we know, to say anything in favour of 
dynamite; but we had rather feel hke an honest man than to be 
thought to be respectable; but dynamite itself can lift its head 
and look the respectabilities in the face when their Grand Old 
Man, whose spittle they deem it an honour to lick, makes 
the avowal that the influence which induces England to make 





SrGerexce. 
concessions to Ireland is ‘an influence akin to fear? »_ 
World, April 17th, 1886. an 


Here is Patrick Ford’s answer, in the issue of his 
the 13th December, 1890, to a writer who had described 
“dynamiter ” :— 

“The name ‘dynamiter’ does not scare us. Al] 
responsibility that attaches to an honest interpretation of 
term we, for one, are willing to assume. The Irish World hol 
as it has ever held, that all methods of warfare that are 
necessary to restore to Ireland the management of her own affairs 
or that are calculated to make her oppressors consider her claims 
for their own sake if not for hers, are justified before Heaven and 
worthy of acceptance by honourable men.” 


per for 
mM aga 


“Trish World’ on Linen Trade of Ulster.—Forty-turer.—I 
much impressed by an article by John F. Finerty, in which he had 
the wisdom and courage to declare that the destruction of ths 
linen industry of Belfast was a matter that Irish Nationalist, 
have no cause to deplore.” 

“ Firry-tTwo.—Belfast is a little Orange den, where they combing 
against the peace and orm od of Ireland. Every Irish attack 
on England should include Belfast.” 

“ Firry-r1cuT.—It is to Belfast that every enemy and slanderer 
of Ireland hies when it is deemed politic by the English Cabinet to 
raise a disturbance and division in Ireland. If the whole place 
were engulfed in an earthquake Ireland would be stronger, richer 
happier, and more tranquil.”—Extracts from an Editorial] Article in 
the Irish World (headed “ Records of Rath, No. 13”), Feb. 13th, 188g, 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN’S EXHAUSTED PATIENCE, 
{To rue Eprrorn or tee “ Srecrator,”] 

Srz,—It is only to-day (September 24th) I have seen Mr, 

Stephen Gwynn’s apologia for, if not indeed apotheosis of, his 

friends who organised the ambuscades at Crossmolina and 

Dundalk. Permit me to make three observations in reply. 

(1) As to Mr. Stephen Gwynn himself, who pontificates as an 
inspired authority on national ethics. He was, a few revolving 
moons ago, a Unionist; next, a Sinn Féiner; next, a convert 
to Lord Dunraven’s Irish Reform Association ; and finally, a 
Member of Parliament, by the grace of Mr. Dillon, or rather 
of a respected local clergyman, but for whose favour Mr, 
Gwynn’s hold on his constituency would not be worth the 
price of a return ticket to Galway. Surely a Daniel come to 
judgment upon the record of a mere half-centuried Irish 
Nationalist like myself! 

(2) As to the real character of the Crossmolina attempt 
Mr. Gwynn pleads that “there are limits to human 
endurance.” Yes; but to whose endurance? Not that of 
the people of Mayo, who, as will be plain enough presently, 
view with abhorrence the scene which moved even the 
reporter of the Freeman’s Journal to describe it as one “ which 
no thoughtful Irishman with any pretension to patriotism 
could regard with feelings other than those of regret.” The 
strain upon human endurance to which Mr. Gwynn refers was 
that of his “Standing Committee,” the majority of whom are 
sworn to be “Molly Maguires,” and who sent no less than 
four paid organisers to North Mayo to direct and pay for the 
attack upon the Crossmolina meeting. Will Mr. Gwynn deny 
this? And if he dare not, what becomes of his plea that 
popular feeling in Mayo was strained to the murder-point? 

(3) Finally, I have never made any allegation against Mr. 
Gwynn’s principals except perfectly definite allegations of 
fact touching their public conduct. None of those allegations 
has ever been publicly disputed, much less challenged in 4 
Court of Law, as I have constantly invited my assailants to 
challenge them. Nay, more; on the night before the Cros 
molina meeting I invited Mr. Dillon to have his entire conduct 
and mine for the past seven years investigated by a Jury of 
Honour to be presided over by one of his oldest friends, 
Hon. Bourke Cockran. Will Mr. Gwynn even now beseech 
his latest political god-parent to accept the offer? Or, 
if not, will he in common decency hold his own tongue 
for the future as to the exploits of his “Molly Maguire” 
masters, one of whom (a stranger, by the way, to County 
Mayo, and an officer under Mr. Lloyd George’s Old-Age 
Pensions Act) has just been convicted of firing off his revolver 
five times in the street of Crossmolina and breaking a plate 
glass window with a stone aimed at my head by way of giving 
some outlet to Mr. Gwynn’s exhausted patience P—I am, Sir, 
&e., Witiiam O'BRIEN. 


[To rae Epiron or Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is truly delightful to find Mr. Gwynn, the literary 
apostle of the Irish Party, and Mr. Aston, of the defund 
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a 
Devolution movement, joining hands to attack me. Itis a 


matter for thankfulness that the Spectator is not published in 
Dundalk or in Mayo, otherwise you might get into serious trouble 
for publishing anything derogatory to the Irish Party. Itisa 
pity Mr. Gwynn and Mr. Aston did not compare notes before 
writing to you, and so prevent the contradictions which are so 
evident in their letters. Mr.Gwynn says my statement about 
the batons at the National Convention is false; but in the 
nert sentence he says “men were certainly present armed with 
batons,” but it was because Mr. O’Brien’s friends intended 
“marching” on the Convention. Mr, Aston says “no baton 
was seen at the Convention.” I leave your readers to judge 
whether he or Mr. Gwynn is telling the truth. Mr. Gwynn 
cannot brush aside my charge of intolerance by giving instances 
of isolated cases of intolerance in England. The difference is 
that all right-thinking men denounce these outbursts in 
England, but in Ireland organised Nationalist riots at Dundalk 
or in Mayo are not condemned by the Nationalist leaders. I 
am sure Mr. Gwynn has no sympathy personally with them ; 
but even he has not the courage boldly to denounce them, and, 
as I pointed out in my last letter, Mr. Redmond and other 
leaders spoke a few days after the attack on Mr. Healy, but 
there was never a word of condemnation. The rowdies take it 
that they are carrying out the wishes of the leaders. Mr. Gwynn 
has not replied to Mr. O’Brien’s statement that the attack on 
himin Mayo was organised by paid officials of the League. Mr. 
Gwynn, as a member of the League, should be able to find out 
whether or not this is true. As Mr. Aston charges me with 
distorting the facts about the Dundalk riot, may I say I took 
them from the Daily Independent, a Dublin Nationalist daily 
newspaper, and they were borne out by the reports in other 
papers, Nationalist as well as Unionist? May I direct Mr. 
Gwynn’s attention to a United League meeting at Wexford on 
Sunday last, which was graced by the presence of Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, M.P., at which a resolution was passed condemning 
the public bodies in Ireland that passed votes of sympathy 
with the Royal family on the death of King Edward? I 
suppose this, like the assault on Mr. Gwynn at a Nationalist 
Convention earlier in the year, is another proof of the 
tolerance of the Nationalists. Mr. Gwynn asks how I 
account for the subscriptions which the Irish Party receives. 
As the United Irish League does not publish a balance-sheet, 
people have difficulty in dealing with a question like this 
Mr. O’Brien says the bulk of the subscriptions come from 
England, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Dillon that 
the Irish Party could not exist for six months on the money 
subscribed by Irishmen. If the people of Ireland wanted a 
Nationalist Party, they would pay for it. Mr. Gwynn and his 
friends have told us so often that we are on the eve of Home- 
rule that we may treat their statements with indifference. 
The majority of Irishmen do not want Home-rule,—the 
demand comes from professional agitators who have a good 
deal to gain by having control of all the offices. A Home-rule 
Parliament would be a replica of the Dublin Corporation or 
the Limerick Corporation. I would advise Mr. Aston, before 
he becomes an apologist for Mr. Redmond, to read the speech 
that gentleman made when he spoke of using the “strong 
hand” on the Protestant minority. It is true that Mr. Red- 
mond has been trying ever since to explain that speech away. 
His pledges may satisfy “tame” Protestants like Mr. Aston 
and Mr. Gwynn, but the Protestants of Ireland know that, with 
the best intentions in the world, Mr. Redmond could not carry 
out his pledges. Did he not bless the Irish Council Bill in 
the House of Commons, and was he not forced by the Church 
a few weeks afterwards to curse the same Bill? His promises 
to Protestants are of no value whatever. Sensible Nationalists 
#8 well as Protestants can have no desire to pay £5,000,000 a 
year extra in order to bring bloodshed and ruin to Ireland. 
Any grievances which may exist can be removed by the 
Imperial Parliament. I repeat what I have always said, that 
under an Irish Parliament the minority would be unfairly 
treated, The facts I have given you regarding Nationalist 
intolerance have been taken solely from Nationalist news- 
papers.—I am, Sir, &c., An IrisHMAN, 





INVALIDITY AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—Week-end parties of ardent Tariff Reformers continue 
to prove conclusively how it happens that in Germany a 








nation is made prosperous by enhancing the price of all com- 
modities, and at the same time that the cost of the necessaries 
of life are really cheaper than in the United Kingdom. The 
effort to square the circle of these mutually destructive 
propositions has made these energetic trippers overlook one 
very important branch of the industrial conditions which 
prevail in Germany. The Government of this country has, 
however, had its attention directed to the German schemes 
for accident and invalidity insurance, and apparently intends 
to make the passing of an Act to deal with these questions 
one of the principal planks of its platform. As the outlines 
of these schemes may not be familiar to English readers, I 
venture to send you a rough précis of them. The invalidity 
insurance is in Germany somewhat bound up with the old-age 
pension scheme; still, the machinery now outlined might well 
serve for invalidity insurance only. 


Invalidity Pensions.—All workmen from the age of sixteen 
upwards are compelled to insure with the insurance offices, 
established for the purpose by the Government, against dis- 
ablement. The premiums, half of which are payable by 
the workman and half by his employer, are divided into 
five classes according to the rates of wages, which are also 
divided into five classes. Thus the premium per week 
for Class I. ona rate of wages under M.350 p.a. is Pfge. 14; 
for Class II. on a rate of wages from M.350-M.550 pa, 
Pfge. 20; for Class III. on a rate of wages from M.550- 
M.850 p.a., Pfge. 24; for Class IV. on a rate of wages from 
M.850-M.1,150 p.a., Pfge. 30; for Class V. on a rate of wages 
from M.1,150 and above p.a., Pfge.36. Tho premiums are 
paid by special stamps (of which there are five kinds corre- 
sponding to the above classes), which can be obtained at any 
post-office situated in the district administered by the 
insurance office in which the workman is insured. These 
stamps have to be affixed to a card containing spaces for the 
premiums for fifty-two weeks, and must be cancelled by the 
dates on which they are paid being written or stamped upon 
them. The stamps are bought and inserted by the employer, 
who deducts the employee’s proportion of the premium when 
he pays his wages. A workman in order to be eligible for a 
pension must, in the case of invalidity, have paid at least two 
hundred weekly premiums, The amount of the annual 
pension granted is made up as follows :—From the Govern- 
ment, a fixed amount of M.50; from the local insurance 
office for invalidity, M.60 to M.100; with an addition of 
Pfge. 3, 6, 8, 10, or 12, according to class, for every week's 
premium paid. Periods of certified illness or of military 
service are taken as periods of payment of insurance under 
Class II. 


Accident Insurance.—Employers are bound by law to 
insure their workmen who receive less than M.3,000 per 
annum against accidents; the men contribute nothing 
towards this insurance. Kindred trades in each district 
are formed into groups, and the expenses incurred 
during the year for compensation for accidents and 
management, together with a contribution to the reserve 
fund, are charged to the members of each group of 
firms in the proportion of their wages-bill and of the 
danger of the individual trades. Each trade Association is 
managed by a Committee, and if large enough, the Association 
may be divided into subsections, each with its own Com- 
mittee. The formation of the different Associations of kindred 
trades (Berufsgenossenschaften) is determined by the Imperial 
Diet after the examination of witnesses, representatives of 
the trades concerned, and the Government accident insur- 
ance officials. The statutes of each individual Berufsgenossen- 
schaft have to be approved by the Central Imperial Insurance 
Board. The whole machinery of the insurance against 
accidents is controlled by this Central Imperial Insurance 
Board at Berlin, the members of which are appointed by 
the Kaiser on the proposal of the Diet, with the addition 
of members representing the employers, the employees, and 
the Government supervising authorities. This Central Board 
has special offices for each State throughout the Empire. 
Boards of Arbitration, composed of Government supervising 
officials and representatives of employers and employees, also 
exist. In case of an accident a man receives free medical 
attention, drugs, surgical appliances, &c., from the fourteenth 
week after the accident (during the first fourteen weeks the 
expenses are borne by the sick fund to which he belongs). If 
the accident entirely incapacitates him from work, he receives 
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an allowance during the period of his incapacity of two-thirds 
of his annual earnings for the past year, but only one-third 
of any amount in excess of a sum of M.1,500 is counted. If 
his incapacity is only partial, he receives an allowance in the 
same proportion to the above allowance of two-thirds of his 
earnings for the past year as his reduced earning capacity 
bears to his full earning capacity. If the man is rendered quite 
helpless by the accident, requiring permanent nursing, &c., 
his allowance may be raised to the full allowance of his 
annual earnings. In the event of death a man’s dependents 
receive a lump sum equal to one-fiftieth of his annual wages, 
with a maximum of M.50, plus an annual allowance of 20 per 
cent. of the man’s annual wages each, for the widow until her 
death or remarriage, and for each child until it completes its 
fifteenth year. An allowance of 20 per cent. of the annual 
wages may also be paid to parents, grandparents, or grand- 
children if they were dependent upon the man, but the widow 
and children have the first claim. The maximum of all 
allowances together may not exceed 60 per cent. of the man’s 
annual wages. The Committees of the different sections of 
the Berufsgenossenschaften settle the amounts to be paid as 
compensation in case of accidents, but there is a right of 
appeal to the legal Government Insurance Boards or the 
Central Board in Berlin. Accidents are investigated by 
representatives of the Berufsgenossenschaften, the sick fund, 
and the Government authoritics with the aid of the police. 
The Berufsgenossenschaften have to issue instructions to the 
firms composing them in regard to the prevention of acci- 
dents ; such regulations have to be approved by the Imperial 
Insurance Board. The latter exercises strict control over the 
Berufsgenossenschaften to see that they adhere to their 
statutes, carry out their duties, &c.; it also decides any 
disputes between the Berufsgenossenschaften and workmen, 
and generally controls the administration of the whole 
accident insurance law.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Le Roy-Lewis. 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND PRAYER-BOOK 

REVISION. 
[To ree Epitor or tue “ Sprcraror.”)} 
Srr,—About half the nation are at any rate sufficiently 
satisfied with the contents of the Book of Common Prayer, 
provided _by national authority, to make use of it and to 
retain “ Conformity ” as their religious label. Whatever dis- 
satisfaction they may feel with this or that detail which 
seems to them obsolete or obsolescent, they are troubled by 
no sort of doubt about the principle underlying the historical 
unity of Church and State, the principle that the outward 
forms of religion (verbal and ritual alike) to be used in public 
worship are best settled for the nation as a whole by public 
authority. They belong to a self-governing Christian nation 
in which perfect freedom to hold and to express all varieties 
of religious and political opinion has been won, and they 
attach as practical a meaning to St. Peter’s dictum, “The 
powers that be are ordained of God,” in the ecclesiastical 
sphere as in the rest of their public life. (The marvel is that 
the Chosen People should have managed to feel this to be true 
under the heel of a Caesar, when they no longer had any 
healthy independent national life of theirown.) They conform 
because they regard it as their duty to conform. They wish 
to promote, so far as in them lies, peaceful solidarity in the 
corporate life of the Church, first in their own parish, then in 
the nation as a whole. Harmony in corporate life can only 
be bought, they know, at the price of giving up individual 
preferences, 

But what about the other half of the nation, who represent 
the traditional dissatisfaction of those who have professed, in 
some sort for generations, conscientious objection to the last 
Prayer-book settlement? Some of them perhaps date this 
inherited discontent from the one-sided Stuart settlement of 
Prayer-book questions at the Hampton Court Conference. 
They have not forgotten the threat with which King James 
broke up that Conference. “I will make them conform, or I 
will harry them out of the land.” Their traditional protest 
against the theory of a forcibly established uniformity in 
public worship has led to their holding a “ denominational ” as 
opposed to a “national” theory of religious life. As protest- 
ing against such an established or settled order of service, 
they profess Nonconformity as their religious label. 





ee 

The absence of any further serious efforts on the part of 
the Puritans through nearly three centuries to bring about 
revision of the Prayer-book can perhaps best be explained 
the lack of unity among themselves, and by a growing dislike 
to using any sort of liturgical forms. Now that that dislike 
is clearly on the wane, now that Stuart or Tudor au 
is a thing of the past, now that the Crown stands to som, 
extent for popular will and popular rights, now that Sovere; 
after Sovereign has shown warm sympathy with the religions 
convictions of the masses, it seems a good time for appealing 
to the nonconforming half of the nation to wake up to some 
consciousness how deeply the question of Prayer-book revision 
really concerns them, both as patriots and as Christians, 


One is sometimes tempted to hold their ministers chiefly 
responsible for Nonconformist apathy, for their willingness tg 
bow to the preposterous ruling of a certain section of cop. 
forming Churchmen that they, as Dissenters, have neither 
part nor lot in this matter. The rank-and-file of Protestang 
Nonconformists are only too like the Romanist laity in this; 
they are apt to allow their spiritual pastors and masters to be 
their spokesmen and leaders in the political as well as the 
spiritual sphere. Now it needs but a moment’s thought to 
see that only the most high-minded and disinterested of 
ministers can be trusted to approach such a question ag 
this without prejudice. Every stumbling-block removed from 
the national Prayer-book would be one reason the less for 
keeping up separatist places of worship, one reason the 
more for joining in the common religious life that rallies 
round the provided parish church and its unified religious 
life. 

Only a large-minded Conformist minister is at all likely to 
explain to his people that baptism has admitted (whether in 
church or chapel) almost every child in the parish to member. 
ship in the Church of Christian England (commonly called 
“the Church of England”), whether he is subsequently 
trained to a conforming or nonconforming, a national ora 
denominational, type of Churchmanship. Only a large. 
minded Nonconformist minister either realises himself, or 
explains to his congregation, that such of the grievances 
which alienated their forefathers from the general catholic life 
of the Church in England as still have any existence could most 
of them be easily remedied at the will of the nation, and the 
national Book of Common Prayer be made such as they could 
most of them happily and conscientiously use ; and, moreover, 
that permission has already been freely granted to hold such 
non-liturgical services as they prefer in mission halls and in 
the open air, the refusal of which permission had been one of 
the early causes of Dissent. In a word, only a disinterested 
man can be expected to point out that the differences that once 
existed between themselves who attend chapel on the one 
side, and their fellow-Christians and neighbours who attend 
the parish church on the other, do not, as they once 
did, constitute a distinct cleavage of religious opinions, 
beliefs, tastes, and habits, but have narrowed down in 
many cases to just a differing standard of duty on this 
one point,—the one set conforming on principle, because 
they believe conformity to be dutiful and expedient, because 
they believe in allowing the outward forms and observances 
of religious worship to be settled for them by national 
authority (to save the Church as far as possible from the 
constant splits and divisions of sectarian religious life); the 
other set refusing to conform because they believe that more 
is lost than gained by accepting outward union on such 
terms. 

In this letter I appeal, not by any means for the first time, 
to men of light and leading among the Nonconformists 
take a broad, patriotic, Christian view of the religious life of 
the nation. And at the same time I will venture to appeal, 
not by any means for the first time, to the nation’s eccles 
astical rulers, behind whom are of course the King, the Houses 
of Parliament, and the Houses of Convocation, whence they 
derive their ecclesiastical (not spiritual) authority under our 
Constitution. In their pathetic efforts to retain as nom 
members of the National Church those whose hearts and minds 
are openly and avowedly set on the characteristic dogmas and 
ceremonies of the Roman Obedience, our Bishops have all to 
long withheld their countenance from any proposals for the 
revising of our Book of Common Prayer in the interests of 
simplicity, truth, and freedom. What is the result? Some 
of our best and healthiest twentieth-century Christianity ® 
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standing aloof from the Christian Church altogether,—as a 
yisible organisation, refusing to profess adhesion to it under 
any name whatever. May we not hope that the removal of 
stumbling-blocks in the Book of Common Prayer, under the 
direction of sound learning and common-sense—an angelic 
task—will go far to stop such leakage, if it is only by giving 
welcome proof that our national Christianity is no petrified 
mass of traditions, but really alive and open to the influence 
of God’s Word (or Message) to our own age through the 
Eternal Spirit? For every mediaevalist with his face to “ the 
first six” or any other past centurics whom such revision 
would frighten away, a hundred happy, eager, truth-loving, 
God-fearing Modernists would come trooping back with their 
faces to the sunrise,—the men who are at present sadly 
asking whether they have any right “to profess and call 
themselves Christians” at all, unless they are prepared to 
stultify their intelligence and to subscribe to many an out- 
grown tradition (a petrified survival from an earlier state of 
knowledge) “ ready to vanish away.” 

We are living in a time of revival of religious life and of 
rebellion against the religious formalism which Christ 
denounced. The Christianity of to-day is (like the God we 
now worship) known to be “something much more deeply 
interfused” than our fathers could imagine. Nay, I cannot 
but thankfully allow that we are moving fast. I have just 
emerged from a great Church Congress meeting where not a 
single voice was raised against scientific study of the Bible 
(unfortunately called “ criticism”), A year ago such a thing 
would hardly have found credence. Allow a little impatience 
to one who is over sixty, who would like to live to see the 
whole nation taking as much pride in its religious as in its 
secular life. Like Browning's “Fra Lippo Lippi,” 

“Tt makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves!” 
=I am, Sir, &e., 
Eccles Vicarage. 


CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 
(To rue Eprror ov tae “ Srectator.”’] 

§1r,—I shall be glad to be allowed through the medium of 
the Spectator to advocate concurrent endowment for Wales. 
In Mr. Asquith’s Bill it is proposed to divert the ancient 
endowments to secular purposes, which seems to me to be 
altogether wrong. There can be no doubt at all that a very 
large proportion of the endowments were private gifts. I see 
no harm in the State paying for religious services. Army 
and Navy chaplains are paid by the State. Unless it can be 
proved that the endowments are used to the injury of the 
State, I submit that Parliament ought not to divert them to 
secular uses. A diversion of funds from religious to secular 
purposes means virtually a condemnation of religion by the 
State. But under present conditions Parliament, in my 
opinion, is fully justified in redistributing the property in 
such a way as to bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. It is said that the endowments of the Church in 
Wales amount to about £250,000 a year. Bearing in mind all 
the conditions, I would suggest an apportionment to the 
Church of £100,000, and £150,000 to the other religious bodies. 
Nonconformity was forced into existence by the Church, or 
rather by Churchmen in anthority, and the children are being 
punished for the acts of their fathers. Inasmuch as the 
Nonconformists are doing great religious work, it is but 
right that they should have, or at least be offered, a share of 
endowments given for the spiritual benefit of the people. I 
know that Nonconformists declare that they will have nothing 
to do with that evil thing, State aid. Last century for many 
years their fathers refused State aid for education. But the 
voluntary system proved utterly inadequate to mect the 
demand for schools and colleges, and they had to surrender. 
And it cannot be denied that the voluntary system is proving 
inadequate in regard to religious work. Every denomination, 
including the Church, is appealing, and appealing almost in 
vain, for financial help to meet the demands made upon them 
in all directions. There is an increasing strain in rural Wales, 
and all the churches are unable to provide for the requirements 
of the populous parts of South Wales. I appeal to the Non- 
conformists to consider well whether they ought to come to 
an arrangement such as I am indicating before the Dis- 
establishment Bill is introduced in the House of Commons. 
When the Bill has become law it will be too late.—I am, Sir, &e., 
4 Castle Terrace, Aberystwyth. Joun Morean. 


F. Daustint CREMER. 





SCOTTISH NOBLEMEN AND THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 
[To rue Eprron or ras “Specrator.”] 

Srm,—With some part of Mr. D. Scott Moncrieff’s letter in 
your last issue I cannot agree, but he is certainly right in his 
strictures on the Scottish nobility for their espousal of the 
Episcopal Church (the Roman Catholic scarcely counts), and 
in his remark that, in consequence, “the Scottish nobility 
have very much lost touch with the marrow of the nation.” 
The nobility have paid for this in almost universal loss of 
influence. Although members of the nobility are still in 
demand for ceremonial duties, such as the opening of a flower 
show or anything of that kind, they are in no sense acknow- 
ledged leaders on almost any subject in Scotland. But there 
are honourable exceptions on both sides of politics. I 
mention as one Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who is loved and 
honoured for his hearty practical interest in the work of the 
Church of Scotland, of which he is an elder, and who is 
trusted by Scotsmen of all Churches as a man whose interests 
are the interests of his country. Then we have the Earl of 
Aberdeen, also an elder of the Church—his son, Lord Haddo, 
was also recently made an elder—who is also, I believe, 
devoted to the Church's interests so far as other duties will 
allow. I notice that the Earl is under engagement to address 
this winter the Elders’ Union of the Church of Scotland in 
Aberdeen, a body which is never so addressed, I believe, 
except by a fellow-elder esteemed for his work and influence 
in the Church. Where so many fail, it is right to acknow- 
ledge such conspicuous examples of real patriotism.—I am, 
Sir, &., Scotrish CHURCHMAN, 





TARIFF REFORM AND SOCIALISM. 
(To tax Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. Skelhorn (Spectator, September 17th) really ought 
to study definitions of terms used in current political con- 
troversies before he rushes into print. “Socialism” means 
“the nationalisation (or municipalisation) of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange.” This is the definition 
of “Socialism” adopted by all Socialist societies. It has 
nothing to do with taxation. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
may be just or unjust, honest or “confiscatory,” but it has 
nothing whatever to do with “Socialism.” In fact, under 
Socialism there would be no taxation; the State, having taken 
over the whole business of the country, would defray expenses 
out of profits. Mr. Henry George advocated a tax of 20s. 
in the pound on all land values, yet he was an Individualist 
and a strenuous opponent of Socialism. Mr. Skelborn says 
that Socialists “ profess” to be Free-traders. I reply that they 
do not and cannot make any such profession. Free-trade 
and Socialism are fundamentally antagonistic. Free-trade 
stands for world-wide competition, while Socialism stands 
for Government monopoly. What the Socialists do “ profess” 
to believe is that Tariff Reform is an iniquitous attempt by 
raising prices to benefit landowners and a few manufacturers 
at the expense of the rest of the community. We Liberal 
Free-traders are heart and soul with them in this contention, 
but that does not mean that we are Socialists or that they are 
Free-traders. Again, Mr. Skelhorn’s references to Germany 
violate all the canons of political reasoning. Quite obviously 
when a German votes for a Socialist he wants Socialism. 
This is the more evident because, the second ballot being 
in operation, every party has the fullest opportunity 
of bringing forward its own particular type of candi- 
date. Mr. Skelhorn’s appeal from the vote to the interior 
working of the mind of the voter if allowed would make 
all political reasoning impossible. I may add that the 
Birmingham Daily Post's Berlin correspondent calculates that 
at the next General Election the Socialist representation in 
the Reichstag will be raised from its present figure—fifty—to 
one hundred. What a panic there would be if the Socialists 
were as strong in the House of Commons! Again, with 
regard to France, Mr. Skelhorn does not even challenge my 
contention that Free-trade England is more immane from 
Socialism than Protectionist France. He has in no way 
shaken my contention—which is really Sir E. Grey’s—that 
“Protection is the short cut to Socialism.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beoley Vicarage, Redditch. Grorce W. CLARK. 

{True; but it is equally true that semi-Socialism such 
as is involved in spending twelve millions a year on non- 
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and demand to have free play, will prove the short cut to 
Protection. The Liberals by adopting great lumps of Socialistic 
policy have betrayed the cause of Free-trade,—a cause which 
ean only prevail by a wise husbanding of the national 
resources, and by teaching self-help and independence instead 
of the new Radical doctrine that the State is to be the 
universal provider from birth to old age. The Liberal Party 
in their recent legislation have openly violated the principles 
of Free Exchange,—a policy of which free imports is only 
one facet.—Ep. Spectator. } 





(To rue Epitor or tue “Sprecrator.”’ | 

Srr,—Mr. Leslie Ashe might misconstrue my silence, other- 
wise I should not trouble you with a second letter on this 
subject. Part of my contention he concedes when he says 
that “doubtless the present Government is an inefficient 
bulwark against Socialism ” (Spectator, September 24th), but 
I cannot congratulate him upon his criticism of the other part. 
I agree that Socialism would penalise “mental and moral 
workers ” for the benefit of “manual workers,” but when my 
critic goes on to suggest a parallel between “ producers” and 
“consumers” under “ Protection” (meaning Tariff Reform), 
he, unconsciously perhaps, sinks to the level of low caricature. 
In the first place, it is misleading to suggest any correspon- 
dence between “ Protection” and Tariff Reform, and the 
beginning of wisdom in regard to the Fiscal question lies in 
the recognition of that fact. Secondly, so far from Tariff 
Reform involving an antithesis between “ producers” and 
“consumers,” instructed Tariff Reformers invariably argue 
that such an antithesis is false and absurd. It is the Free- 
trader who commits this economic sin. His argument is that 
Tariff Reform may benefit the producer, but that Free-trade 
is essential because it secures “cheapness to the consumer.” 
The Tariff Reform argument is that, though some consumers 
are not producers, there are no consumers who are not directly 
or indirectly dependent on the efforts of producers. Apart 
from this irrelevant criticism, I cannot see that Mr. Leslie 
Ashe establishes any flaw in my argument.—I am, Sir, &., 

Barnes, S.W. S. SKELHORN. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE OSBORNE CASE. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—AsI feel that harsh and unjust judgments are often 
passed by members of the middle classes on the character and 
motives of the Labour leaders through failure to comprehend 
their point of view, may I explain their attitude without 
committing myself to complete agreement with it ? 

You, Sir, make constant appeal to patriotism, though you 
would admit that what has passed for such has often enough 
been prejudice or collective rapacity, for you believe that the 
service of one’s own country leads to the general good. In 
the minds of the Labour leaders class loyalty occupies very 
much the same place as patriotism in yours. This cannot be 
said to be a narrower spirit, for the class comprises the vast 
majority of every nationality, and it calls for services as 
unselfish and as unremitting. It is at least a rational faith 
that, though wrong and foolish things may occasionally be 
done in the name of the labouring classes, the general good is 
ultimately bound up with their cause. Now for national 
purposes Quakers are taxed for war materials, and (certain) 
country gentlemen for education, however little they may 
sympathise with the objects on which their money is 
expended. Nor are the objectors always to be treated 
slightingly, for vast sums have been spent by every State in 
Europe in ways condemned by the judgment of history. This 
to a narrow view seems an oppression, but we must take a 
broad axe to the question, and admit that it is neither prac- 
ticable nor ultimately just to leaye the national existence to 
so precarious a resource as private subscription. An idealist 
pursuit of liberty would lead, and that soon, to slavery to a 
foreign Power. 

There is no real distinction between this and the Labour 
Party’s proceedings. The ordinary members of the Trade- 
Unions are represented by their officials very much as the 
citizens are by the Members of Parliament, and the former 
have the additional safeguard of the Referendum. The 
Labour cause depends on its levies as absolutely and directly 
as the nation does on taxes, and is certainly no more drastic 
in their collection. A quixotic regard for the liberty of the 











individual labourer would bind the class for ever in a 
slavery from which there seems hope that they are emerging, a 
slavery more ruthless than the dominion of a foreign Power 
—I am, Sir, &., 8. W. 7 

[What we desire is freedom, not the substitution of one 
tyranny for another. The phrase “wage slavery” is a useful 
piece of rhetoric, no doubt; but why the barter of work 
physical or mental, for money should be called slavery 
instead of exchange passes our comprehension. Let any one 
who imagines that hiring involves slavery try to treat the 
persons whose services are hired like slaves—i.e., let him 
strike them, confine them, or break his contract with them by 
not paying them—and he will soon find out his mistake, As 
Dr. Johnson might have said, this talk of wage slavery and 
wage slaves is pure cant.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LAND-TAX MUDDLE, 

(To tae Epiron or tue “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—Acquaintance with actual conditions seems to show the 
impossibility in very many cases of getting a fair and satis. 
factory basis for the amount of site value and of any inere. 
ment thereon. Twenty years ago a relative of mine bought 
a piece of land for £200, upon which he built three houses at 
a cost of £1,350. To this should be added about £20 for 
structural improvements since, making in all £1,570. Now if, 
for the sake of argument, the property were sold for £1,670, 
there seems no reason to doubt that Somerset House would 
hold this to be £100 increment on site value. The absurdity 
of such a finding, however, is shown by the actual position of 
affairs. The land in the neighbourhood has been covered 
with houses of an inferior class, and in consequence the above 
property, though in excellent condition, has greatly depre. 
ciated in value. The owner has advertised it for sale at 
£1,200, but without suecess. Assuming, however, that a 
purchaser is found at this figure, there will be a decrement of 
£370 on the original site value (according to above method of 
reckoning), which was £200. That is to say, the present site 
value is minus £170! This example (and there are many 
such) also illustrates the injustice of taxing increment without 
allowing compensation in cases of decrement.—I am, Sir, &e., 


G. F. D. 





[To rae Epiror or raz “ Specraror.””] 
Srr,—The Inland Revenne have issued a circular calling the 
attention of law-agents to the fact that the new Land-duties 
are payable on the deaths of proprietors in addition to Estate- 
duty. This is not generally appreciated. Stocks and shares 
may be left by will to one’s family subject only to Estate- 
duty, no matter how great an improvement there has been in 
their market value since the purchase; but land bought or 
held for such family purposes must pay not only Estate. 
duty, but 20 per cent. Increment-duty also. People will not 
buy heritable property in such circumstances. It is rendered 
unmarketable and its capital value depressed, so that there 
will be little or no Increment-duty to collect, and the yield of 
the old Estate-duty on the depressed capital value must be 
lessened. Verily in taxation two and two sometimes only 
make one.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip STEWART. 
Oban. 





INDIAN UNREST. 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—In connexion with the valuable series on “ Indian 
Unrest” published in the Times, it may be of interest to note 
that nearly half-a-century ago a French author made 4 
curious forecast of the position of to-day. ‘“ Les Exploits de 
Rocambole,” by Ponson de Terrail (Paris: Dentu, 1866), is 
novel, or rather a series of romances running through many 
volumes. The hero, a magnificent scoundrel, commits every 
sort of villainy, escapes from prison, and, like Monte Cristo, 
becomes possessed of immense riches, and, again like him, 
revenges himself on his enemies in detail. The chief interest 
for us is in the concluding series, “La Résurrection de 
Rocambole.” The scene is partly laid in India. Some 
important Indian nobles, “Thugs,” conspire to turn the 
British out of India, and then comes a series of murders, 
tampering with troops, &c., followed by the adventures of 
the head-centre of the conspiracy in London and in Paris. 
In 1866 there was no Entente Cordiale, and the successes of 
the band are related with much glee by the French author 
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The incidents are often fantastic, but it is curious that a 

French writer, at such a distant date, should have bethought 

himself for his romance of a plot that is being reproduced in 

some of its details in the India, London, and Paris of our 

day.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Rivert-Cagnac. 
Chateau de Rougement, Switzerland. 





JOURNALISM AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 

(To raz Eprror or Tue “Srxctarox.”]} 
Sin,—Your article of September 24th is most enlightening, 
apd will, I hope, disabuse the minds of some who think that 
Universities are institutions for teaching young men—and in 
the present day young women—crafts by which they can earn 
their bread. As an old University man and an old journalist, 
I should like to express my hearty concurrence in all you 
have said and to add a word or two of my own. Artists call 
pictures “ pot-boilers” which are only painted to sell. There 
are “pot-boiling ” Universities whose students aim, and whose 
studies are direeted, not at culture, but at bread-winning. 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin are not of these—as yet— 
though how soon they may become so it is difficult to forecast. 
At present Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin aim in the 
first instance at mental and moral culture,—the training 
of the intellect and character. In this effort the three 
old Universities have been admirably successful, as any 
one will perceive who bas watched the career of men who 
in mature life have attained distinction. Such men have 
been, far more often than not, successful as students in 
their College days, and their successes have been almost 
invariably in the older subjects, classics, mathematics, and 
philosophy. 

The history of the Indian Civil Service since it was thrown 
open to competition is a striking illustration of this. Since 
1855 every “competition-wallah ” who has risen to high office 
has had a brilliant University career. Most of them were 
classical scholars; some, though not nearly so many, were 
mathematicians; while the men who competed in Modern 
Languages, Natural Science, and the Modern Side studies 
generally, hardly ever rose from the rank-and-file of the 
Service. Now the Indian Civil Service is a profession which 
more than any other calls into exercise every faculty of 
the intellect and every quality of the character. If for 
fifty-five years its most distinguished members have 
been men trained in the old University culture, it would 
seem as if an obvious inference might be drawn. That 
inference seems to me to be that Universities—Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin at all events—ought not to turn themselves 
into groups ef technical schools,—* pot-boiling ” seminaries. 
Their business ig culture, the training of intellect and 
character. In this they succeed, as I have shown; and you 
have shown in your article that they could not succeed in 
training journalists, for the special qualities required by the 
journalist’s art. It is true that a man of University culture 
will make a better journalist than an uncultured man; but so 
he would make a better attorney or civil engineer. And here 
I am tempted to ask: How much law can be learned at a 
University? Broad principles, no doubt ; but for professional 
practice the barrister must walk the Courts, and the solicitor’s 
apprentice must “polish up the handle of the big front 
door.” All that you have said of the necessity of actual 
practice in journalism applies to almost every other pro- 
fession as well, and goes to show that a University ought 
to keep to general culture and eschew “ pot-boiling.” 

I shall be told, no doubt, that these views run counter to 
the spirit of the age. 1 am afraid I am irreverent enough 
not to care. The phrase “spirit of the age” ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred means haziness or laziness of 
thought in the utterer. Far more often than not it also 
indicates some personal proclivity. Some one wants a son 
to make a living, o: a fortune, as a civil engineer; forth- 
with he clamours that the spirit of the age demands 
University degrees in Arte Ingeniaria. But if in engineer- 
ing, why not in watchmaking? It takes as much science 
to make a chronometer as to construct a locomotive,—more 
than to lay out a railway-line. If watchmaking is a mere 
handicraft, so is engineering. or vice-versd. Nay, 1 am tempted 
to say, why not degrees in cookery? A cook ought to know 
something of chemistry and of the laws of heat; but a degree 
m cookery has not yet come within the purview of the spirit 
of the age.—I aw, Sir, &e., 

OLp GRADUATE AND JOURNALIST. 











SPAIN FROM WITHIN. 

(To tae Eprron or rus “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer in his courteous and complimentary 
review of my book, “Spain from Within” (Spectator, Septem- 
ber 10th), observes with truth that a movement has begun in 
Spain of which the consequences cannot be foreseen, but 
which it is impossible to check. I do not know if you are 
aware of the true inwardness of the Ultramontane demonstra- 
tions which are being organised for October 2nd in many of | 
the provinces of Spain. The object is professedly to protest 
against “the blow aimed at the religion of the nation” by 
the policy of the democratic Government in regard to the 
Religious Orders (for litéle or nothing is said of the per- 
mission to non-Catholic bodies to display religious emblems 
and hold funeral processions), and every resource is being 
strained to get people to attend these meetings. But the 
remarkable feature about them is that the superior clergy are 
taking little or no part in the appeal for recruits to protect 
Catholicism. The majority of the Bishops have confined 
themselves to polite acknowledgments of the letters of the 
Junta Catélica asking for their support, and few, if any, 
Bishops attend the demonstrations of this militant Junta. 
The circulars and newspaper appeals are all signed by laymen, 
and this alone shows that the movement is not religious but 
political. The Archbishop of Toledo, it is true, has signalised 
himself by his violent attacks upon the Government and the 
Constitution, and this appears to have created an impression 
abroad that the demonstrations were initiated by the Hpisco- 
pate; but this is not the case. Neither have we heard any- 
thing for many weeks past of Papal approval of the party 
responsible for what are in fact seditious gatherings. To my 
knowledge, the portrait of the Pretender is exhibited and 
offered Royal honours on these occasions, and medals are 
pressed upon those attending, with the inscription “ For 
Religion, Country, and King” on one side, and a portrait of 
Don Jaime on the other. The intention seems to be to make 
October 2nd a kind of test of the measure of support that the 
revolutionary party can count upon, for in at least one Ultra- 
montane newspaper, which is widely distributed gratis, Don 
Juime is spoken of by name as the head of the movement. 
But there is little fear of anything more serious than the pro- 
vocation of personal recriminations and possibly slight local 
disturbances, as the Government are taking steps to prevent 
the demonstrators from carrying arms. As the Civil Guard 
said, “all this talk is a safety-value, and does no real harm,” 
except inasmuch as it adds to the general misunderstanding 
of the Spanish nation abroad. 

In this connexion the attitude of the Bilbao mine-owners is 
instructive. In that city the miners have been on strike for 
some ten or eleven weeks for a reduction of their hours from 
eleven in summer and nine in winter to ten and eight 
respectively. Their wages vary from le. 2d. above ground to 3s. 
or 3s. 6d. below, so it is not wonderful that strikes should oocur. 
The Association of Mine-owners, which includes some of the 
wealthiest and most prominent Ultramontanes in the country, 
has now declined to meet the representatives of the men 
again until after October 2nd. Non-strikers are being intro- 
duced into the mines armed with pistols provided by the 
agents of the owners, notwithstanding that the district has 
been placed under martial law at the urgent instance of the 
said Association. This is not hearsay; reporte published 
daily by the Government confirm the truth of these assertions. 
The proposed demonstrations of “loyalty to the Catholic 
religion” on October 2nd have been prohibited by the 
Government, so far as the Basque provinces are concerned. 

It is worth noting that attempts are now bring made in the 
Ultramontane Press to attach odium to King Alfonso by 
attributing the action of his Government to the “ Protestant 
influences” of his family eonnexions. 

The Junta Catélica is trying to stem the flowing tide with 
amop. Don Jaime is personally unknown in Spain, and the 
whole tradition of Carlism is unpopular with the people; the 
Religious Orders are known, and are even more unpopular. 
Therefore any attempt to secure the restoration of the pro- 
scribed branch must fail for lack of popular eupport.. Revolu- 
tions nowadays cannot be carried out against the will of the 
nation. I should feel sorry for Don Jaime if he exposed 
himself among the working classes of Spain when blows were 
flying. There would be very little left of “King James” 
when the excited working men had done with him !—I am, Sér, 
&e., RaFakEL SHaw. 
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VIRGIL ON THE AIRMEN. 
wy JTo rae Eprror or tue “ Srecraror."’] 
S1r,—You may care to publish a sors Virgiliana on the 
tragical exploit of M. Chavez in flying over the Simplon:— 
, “ petierunt aethera pinnis 
“@ ee ont scopulos lacrimosis vocibus implent.” 
—Aen. XI. 272, 274. 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. W. 





THE “WITCH DOCTOR’S” SECRET. 

[To Tux Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—The enclosed cutting from- a recent issue of the Leeds 
Mercury -will be of-interest-to your readers.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


“The strange secret of the mysterious power exercised by the 
‘ charm,’ or talisman, of an African “Witch Doctor,’ as the wizards 
among the savages of most of the African native tribes are known, 
has been discovered by Mr. Crowther, the curator at the Museum 
of the Leeds Philosophical Society. 

Some little time ago one of the most prized objects of a wizard 
in Uganda, the object by means of which he exercised his magical 
powers for the benefit of friend or the injury of enemy, came into 
the possession of a gentleman who determined to have its contents 
examined. For that purpose he brought it to Mr. Crowther. 

It was.a tightly rolled and bound cylindrical object a few inches 
long, with a long tail attached, and Mr. Crowther proceeded to 
loosen the binding cords and to unroll the package. It turned out 
to be the dried skin of an African cat, minus the head, and con- 
taining one or two smaller objects. The head had been cut off, 
but the claws of the four feet were all neatly tucked in, and the 
skin had then been rolled tightly up, with the tail hanging free. 
Inside the skin were the mysterious elements, in the potency of 
which the efficacy of the charm doubtless consisted, aollcamaien 
tian revenled the fact fhat they consisted solely of four common 
‘monkey’ nuts, familiar to every small boy, and two torn pieces 
from a recent issue of the Spectator—nothing more. 

Whether it was the magic potency of the Spectator or the subtle 
influence emanating from the monkey nuts, or some mysterious 
influence residing in the catskin that enabled the wizard to curse 
his enemies or bring fortune to his friends, or blight the herds 
and crops of those against whom he or his patrons had a grudge, 
are interesting problems, but perhaps the problem of most interest 
in connection with the charm is, as Pope remarked of flies and 

bs, &c., in amber, the ‘wonder how the devil they got 
there.’ 

Most people are familiar with the story of the old lady who, 
travelling in Egypt, paid a high price for the mummified form of 
a@ eat which her Arab escort discovered in a tomb, and which she 

i beyond all her other treasures, until one day it was 

ocked down by a careless servant, and the discovery was made 
that the supposed sacred relic was nothing but a copy of a 
Birmingham newspaper wrapped in good imitation of mummy 
cloths. The explanation was, of course, that Birmingham among 
its many industries includes that of making mummies of all sorts 
and all ages, which are exported to Egypt for the profit of the 
natives and the satiafaction of curio collectors, just as Birmingham 
also manufactures and exports heathen gods on a wholesale scale 
to provide work for the missionaries, who probably travel on the 
same ship as the idols, both being bound for the same heathen 
land.’ 


But these explanations will hardly fit the case of the Spectator 
and the Uganda Witch Doctor. What probably happened was 
that some missionary in Uganda was in the habit of getting copies 
of the Spectator, and some enterprising native magician conceived 
the idea that there must be some strange power in the pages 
over which the white man pored with such earnestness and 
solemnity. Perhaps even it seemed to his untutored mind that 
these pages might contain the magic of the white men, or the 
words of the Great Spirit of whom the white medicine man 

hed. 

Anyhow, there was something of power and mystery about them, 
and seizing his opportunity, possibly when no one was watching 
the white man’s waste-paper basket, the native magician seized 
some scraps of .he paper, wrapped them in his catskin with his 
four monkey nuts, and forthwith became a personage of importance 
and power.” 





MRS. RANYARD, MISS CATHERINE MARSH, 
AND OTHERS. 


(To tHe Eprror or rae “Sprcraror.’’] 


Sir,—In a letter signed “L. C. F. C.” published in the Spectator 
of September 24th the writer makes a kind reference to the 
London Biblewomen and Nurses Mission, founded by Mrs. Ranyard 
in 1857, from which, however, it might be inferred that while the 
Parochial Mission Women Association sends its workers to 
parishes, we do not. May I be permitted to say that while we 
gladly respond to applications made to us by Nonconformist 
ministers, about one half of our total number of ninety trained 
Mission workers or Biblewomen are placed under the elergy, 
while in our other branch of trained district nurses two-thirds 
out ef a total of seventy are also working in connexion with 
parishes? 


eee | 
that the Society which she founded has developed ‘on mé 
lines, and while keeping its strong religious basis, the 1 thar 
of both its branches are carefully. instructed in various questio: 
connected with sociology, hygiene, &c., and are thus able to 
co-operate with the Charity Organisation Society, Children’s Care 
Committees, and other philanthropic work. “ The Ranyard Nurses ” 
form the only large body of duly qualified district nurses in 
London working on a religious basis, and their efficiency is recog. 
nised by _—_ from the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday oo 
Saturday Funds, and from Boards of Guardians, &. The head- 
uarters of the Mission, which were formerly at 2 Adelphi 
errace, have been removed to 25 Russell Square, whieh provides 
a hostel for candidates in training, as well ag offices. A conyg- 
lescent home is maintained at. St. Leonards-on-Sea, receiyin< 
between three and four hundred patients a year, and a home of 
rest for the workers was presented to the Society some years ago 
—I am, Sir, &., E, M. Anvrews, Hon. Supt., 1 
Lendon Biblewomen and Nurses Mission 
Ranyard House, 25 Russell Square, W.C. , 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are. signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to ie in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters io 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE FORD. 





(“So that the Night Watch of Ryddysdaill shall join the Night Watch of 
Tyndaill at the Stoneyford.’’—Leges Marchiarwm, } 


First Watchman. 

O Watcuer at the ford, your streams run low, 
Did any rider cross? Did any go 

Your way beneath the moon ? 


Second Watchman. 

The moon is young. I saw the crescent stoop 
Till imaged in the pool her silver loop ; 

No more—she set too soon. 


First Watchman. 

O Watcher, heard you at the strait no sound 
Of feet that stumbled on the stony ground, 
Where one might take the hill ? 


Second Watchman. 
I heard the water wash among the weeds, 
A hunting otter rustled in the reeds; 
Naught else—the night was still. 


First Watchman. 
The night was still. I rode beside the stream. 
Heard you no cry? I saw a lanthorn gleam. 
For what searched you the wood? 


Second Watchman. 
There screamed some vermin tangled in a snare, 
It was a thieving fox that I found there, 
And flung him to the flood. 


First Watchman. 
O Watcher, where you marked the drift-wood ride 
The flood, saw you naught else go down the tide ? 
At dawn the spate rose high. 


Second Watchman. 
Above this ford you know the haughs are green 
And many cattle graze. I may have seen 
A foundered steer go by. 
Marna PEASE. 








ART. 


> 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
Wir the passing of the New Gallery into the hands of 
practitioners of another and more popular art, a somewhat 
serious situation has arisen for exhibiting societies in London. 
The New Gallery Society solved its difficulties by dying, the 
International Society has found anchorage (which it is to be 
hoped is a secure one) in Graftcn Street, the Society of Portrait 





‘In view of the reference to Mrs. Ranyard made twice recently 
in yeur journal, it may interest some of your readers to know 





Painters has taken temporary shelter in the pleasant but 
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inadequate room of the Old Water-Colour Society in Pall 
“Mall, and various satellite bodies have disappeared in outer 
darkness. Compared with twenty years ago, London is now 
notoriously under-galleried. The Grosvenor, alas! is but a 
« greenery-yallery” memory, the New English Art Club's 
gallery vanished with “ England’s Home of Mystery” in 
Piccadilly, and the Prince’s Club, where the International 
Society held its first and best Exhibition, has now given its 
whole floor to skating. Of the available galleries that are 
left, every one knows that they could be booked twice 
over for ten months of the year. There remains, of course, 
the premier gallery of London. It lies empty from July 
to January. What an ideal place it would be for the 
Portrait Painters! Of course that is impossible,—all 
desirable and sensible things in art affairs are impossible. 
But will it always be impossible? Will it be impossible, for 
instance, next year? The Royal Academy, I believe, is this 
year breaking the tradition of a century by permitting the 
Town Planning Conference to hold the Exhibition of its plans 
and cartoons in Burlington House. This generous step will 
be hailed with such general appreciation that the Royal 
Academy may be in a mood to consider the putting of its 
gallery, or part of it, to a good use next October and 
November, when the Portrait Painters will in all probability 
again be faced by the choice between a diminutive Exhibition 
and dissolution. Previous suggestions made to the Royal 
Academy to give house-room for other art societies placed 
that body in the position of having first to overcome the 
natural human fear that such a course might not be fair to 
itself. In the case of the Portrait Painters, the Royal 
Academy's generous desire fur the spread of the influence of 
Art, and its worthy apprehension that it is by the grace of 
King George III. her official protector in England, need 
not be weakened by any such anxiety. The late President 
of the Portrait Painters was Sir W. Q. Orchardson, 
and a very large proportion of the members are either 
Academicians or Associates or regular exhibitors at Bur- 
lington House. Nowadays nearly all our painters try 
their brains and hands at portraiture—it is a well-known fact 
that some Academicians are able to charge an extra fee to 
those sitters whose portraits they agree to include in their 
Academy contribution—and several of them have always 
looked to the New Gallery Society and to the Portrait 
Painters for exhibiting ground for their surplus portraits. 
With a full display of pictures from the present members, 
and a “retrospective ” stiffening from past portrait painters, 
the Society could produce an Exhibition at once stimulating 
to artists and to the public. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that of all classes of painting, portraiture most 
immediately depends on public exhibition and on a spacious 
setting. 

At the present Exhibition of the Portrait Painters there is 
evidence that the Committee were rather at the mercy of 
circumstances. A number of the more prominent members 
are not represented, and some of the pictures have made a 
fairly recent appearance in London. Of the latter section, 
Mr. Francis Dodd's portrait of Mr. Henry Lamb (No. 32), 
displaying his almost furious instinct for character with a 
nervous force of handling that is less common in his work, 
and Sir L. Alma Tadema’s portrait of his daughter (No. 12) 
—painted many years ago—with its subdued skill and curious 
suggestion of Pre-Raphaelitism without passion, afford a 
most interesting contrast. Mr. E. A. Walton’s portrait of 
Sir William Crookes (No. 6)—one of the finest male portraits 
painted in recent years—is a telling example of the portraiture 
done in Britain that is never seen in the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Walton has now disciplined himself to a grip of form and 
characterisation that allows us fully to enjoy his charming 
gift for colour, but the handling of his background suggests 
that discipline might yet be pressed a step further. Mr. 
J.J. Shannon’s bust of Mr. J. Sampson (No. 16) is a very 
attractive work despite that curious shine which this artist 
seems so frequently to discern on his sitter’s face. A head 
of a boy by Mr. G. Spencer Watson (No. 1), a finely realised 
head of an aged man by Mr. P. Bigland (No. 23), Mr. W. W. 
Russell's Norman Hardy (No. 27), Mr. Bowie's R. Miller, Esq. 
(No, 29), Mr. Harris Brown’s Mrs. Salaman (No. 17), Mr. 
Harold Speed’s sketch portrait (No. 39), and Mr. W. Strang’s 
The Violinist (No. 41) are all serious and interesting examples 
of contemporary portraiture. Mr. John Lavery exhibits 
three portraits of which the one that best displays his gifts 


is the sketch of Anna Pavlova, the Russian danoer (No. 7), 
with its swift grace in movement and expression and its 
accent of romance. Most interesting of all is a small portrait 
of Sir W. Q. Orchardson by his old fellow-pupil, Tom Graham 
(No. 45),—a memorial and epitome of the Edinburgh school 
of painting to which they both belonged. J..B. 








BOOKS. 


_>—— 


BISHOP BUTLER.* 

BrisHorp Butter has never been, and can never become, a 
populur writer, though he has always had enthusiastie 
admirers outside the ranks of profeased students of theology, 
and none more enthusiastic than Mr. Gladstone, who devoted 
much of his leisure when he finally retired from public life 
to making an analysis of the Bishop's arguments and writing 
a series of “subsidiary studies.” When a controversialiet 
determines, as Butler determined, “to meet every reasonable 
objection that can be urged against each successive position 
that he tries in turn to establish,” he cannot develop his own 
argument with lucidity; and when his most anxious effort is 
directed to avoid overstatement, his style must lose vigour 
and attractiveness. Nevertheless, the qualities which make 
against an immediate popular success in theological writing 
are just those which ensure it a long life; and so, while 
Butler’s more brilliant contemporaries are forgotten, his 
sermons are still read, if no longer prescribed, for the schools 
at Oxford, and his Analogy is prescribed, and no doubt read, 
with more or less comprehension, by most candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

The sentence from Butler which Matthew Arnold was never 
tired of quoting to his own generation—“ Things and actions 
are what they are, and the consequences of them will be what 
they will be; why, then, should we desire to be deceived ? ”— 
was eminently characteristic of its author. In substance he 
is always repeating it. But what distinguished Butler from his 
contemporaries was not only this scrupulous care for facts, 
but also an extraordinary keenness of eye for detecting them. 
It is astonishing what falsehoods about human nature will be 
believed for a time if they are recommended to us by a con- 
temporary consensus of authorities, philosophical or dramatie. 
The view of human nature represented on the Restoration 
stage, that man was a sensual creature, swayed by none but 
selfish motives, was taken for granted by large numbers of 
Englishmen, and bore fruit in conduct after its kind, And 
the divines and moralists who attempted to grapple with the 
widespread licentiousness which it tended to foster were for 
the most part content to appeal to a more enlightened and 
more reasonable view of self-interest. It was the distinction 
of Butler that, while allowing self-interest to play a certain 
part in human affairs, he yet called attention to,and emphasised, 
the voice of conscience as an independent and indisputable 
fact in human nature, and made his chief appeal to that. 
The sermons preached at the Rolls Chapel, in which Butler 
treats of man’s moral nature, are of singular interest, and of 
no great difficulty, and they deserve a wider circle of readers 
than they probably obtain to-day. He takes, for example, 
the question whether man is the purely selfish creature that 
Hobbes had represented him to be. Is it true, he asks, that 
all grief for the calamity of another arises from the reflection 
that a like calamity may befall’ oneself? To answer this 
question he preaches two sermons on “Compassion,” in which 
he first demonstrates that compassion cannot be reduced to 
any terms of selfishness, and then proceeds to argue from the 
existence of social affections to the duty we bear to others. 
Even more interesting is his discussion of Resentment, which 
he will not allow to be a selfish passion :— 

“The natural object or occasion of settled resentment being 
injury as distinct from pain or loss, it is easy to see that to 
prevent and remedy such injury and the miseries arising from it, is 
the end for which this passion was implantedin man. It is to be 
considered as a weapon put into our hands by nature, against 
injury, injustice, and cruelty.” 

Similarly in the Analogy Butler's characteristie appeal is to 
facts overlooked by the popular writers of the day; im this 
case, to certain facts and laws of Nature. Assuming, as the 
Deistical writers assumed no less than the orthodox, that God 








* Butler's Works, and Studies Subsidiary to the Works af Bishop Butler. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstono, 3 vols. New Editien, Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, [7s. 6d. net.) 
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is the: maker and ruler of the world, Butler proposed to test 
the truths of natural and revealed religion by the analogy 
oftordinary experience. If we find in the order of Nature 
facts and principles which run parallel with the alleged 
truths of.religion, especially if we find such as seem diffi- 
cult of reconcilement with. almighty power and goodness, 
we may legitimately argue that a religion which asserts these 
same principles, and presents us with similar difficulties and 
mysteries, belongs to the same system and is from the same 
Author. Among these facts of observation which run parallel 
with the truths of natural religion, Butler lays the greatest 
stress on the fact that virtue and vice, as such, do meet with 
‘reward and punishment. The general tendency of things in 
the world of our daily experience is to reward virtue and 
punish vice, while the hindrances to these results are, as we 
ean generally see, accidental. Hence we may argue that the 
Governor ‘of the world is on the side of virtue; and the 
conviction; pressed upon us by religion, that in a future state 
distributive justice will be perfect, receives strong support. A 
fact of another kind on which Butler is never tired of dwelling 
is the wide field of human ignorance. This is generally acknow- 
ledged, as indeed it cannot be denied, in regard to the 
natural government of the world; but in regard to its moral 
government it is too often forgotten. Men are prepared to 
admit that in the natural world they cannot understand the 
purpose of certain phenomena or events, which yet they do 
not declare to be incompatible with divine government. They 
are prepared also to admit that under a system of general 
laws, in themselves beneficent, individual hardships may be 
inevitable. But by analogy these admissions ought tu 
extend into the sphere of moral government. This also 


is a “scheme,” of which we can understand but a small part, 
and here also’ general laws may be necessary, though 
occasionally they seem to produce hardship. 

The second part of the Analogy, which deals with revealed 
religion, appeals to ns to-day less than the former, partly 
because it is more completely occupied with meeting the 


current Deistical arguments, which are no longer urged, and 
partly because we take a less narrow view of what constitute 
Christian evidences. Few apologists to-day would care to 
rest the claims of Christ to the worship of mankind either 
upon His miracles or upon His fulfilment of prophecy. Nor 
can it be said that the analogies which Butler brings forward 
to the mediatorial work of Christ are such as relieve that 
mysterious subject of its greatest difficulties. Again, Butler's 
defence of the imperfect morality of the Old Testament 
—that certain actions wrong in themselves were justified by 
the express commandment of God—is one which we hesitate 
toaccept. On the contrary, we can realise what a magnificent 
chapter he would have written upon the subject if it had 
been possible for him to draw out the analogies between 
evolution in Nature and evolution in morality. The most 
convincing passages in this second part are its general 
arguments; for example, the argument that revelation, like 
Nature, being “a scheme imperfectly understood,” must be 
criticised with a large allowance for human ignorance; or the 
argument that the imperfection of the evidence for the 
Christian religion is a part of our moral probation; or, again, 
his remarks on the cumulative force of probability. “Probable 
proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, but 
multiply it.” 

But perhaps the greatest value of Butler's writings to-day 
is that they introduce us to the man himself, and show us 
the temper of reverence and awe in which he pondered the 
revelations which, as he believed, God had given of Himself 
in the various but connected spheres in which man has 
his being. This reverence of his had the effect at the 
time of putting a stop to the light way of speaking about 
religion which was then fashionable; and it has never been 
revived. And still to read any page of Butler has much tne 
same effect as to read a page of Newman; we realise at once, 
perhaps the more because of the habitual understatement, the 
seriousness of the issues discussed :—~ 

“Reflections of this kind,” he says in one place, speaking of the 
natural punishment of vice, “are not without their terrors to 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the greatest 
strength of mind; but it is fit things be stated and considered as 
they really are. And there is in the present age a certain fearless- 
ness with to what may be hereafter under the government 
of God, which nothing but an universally acknowledged demon- 
stration on the side of atheism can justify; and which makes it 
quite necessary that men be reminded, and if possible made to 





ee) 

feel, that there is no sort of ground for being thus presum: 
even upon the most sceptical principles.” P4 ’ praons, 
And how like Newman is this passage :— 

“Consider then: when we shall have put off this mortal 
when we shall be divested of sensual appetites, and those wg 
sions which are now the means of gratification shall be of no 
avail ; when the restless scene of business and vain pl 
which now diverts us from ourselves, shall be all over,—we, our 
proper self, shall still remain; we shall still continue the samo 
creatures we are, with wants to be supplied, and capacities of 
happiness,” 





LADY DOROTHY NEVILL’S REMINISCENCES* 


THOSE who read Lady Dorothy Nevill’s memoirs a few years 
ago will, of course, turn with pleasure ‘to this new volume. 
After reading it we are tempted to say that Lady Dorothy 
Nevill might go on indefinitely writing such books; her 
memory is good, her observation keen, her judgments sage 
and humane, and, with a very few exceptions, she does not 
trouble us with ancient anecdotes, still less does she father 
notorious sayings on the wrong people. The book has a value 
as a picture of past and contemporary manners. In the course 
of her long life Lady Dorothy Nevill has watched—and has 
found satisfaction in—the rise of the middle class to a social 
esteem which was unknown in her girlhood. Simultaneously 
she has watched and deplored the rise of a plutocracy. In 
her young days the conditions of society were almost Russian; 
the middle class did not shade off gradually into the aristocracy, 
and “society” was a small sept of which the frontiers were 
delimitated beyond dispute. She thinks that society in that 
sense came to an end in the “eighties” of last century. She 
herself, as all her friends know, has always recognised but one 
aristocracy,—the aristocracy of brains. She has come perhaps 
as near as any Englishwoman to the achievement of conduct- 
ing a salon,—a rare accomplishment in England, and, we 
suspect, a less agreeable one as practised by the great French- 
women than is generally supposed, for those French ladies 
were mostly exigeantes to the point of tyranny. 

The book contains anecdotes of, or letters from, Disraeli, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Chamberlain, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Cobden, Darwin, Doyle, Froude, Gladstone, General 
Gallifet, the first and second Lords Lytton, Dr. Wolff, and the 
second Duke of Wellington. These are only a few of the 
many well-known names mentioned, but we set down those 
connected with incidents which happen to have made most 
impression on us. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill is capable of acute comments, as when 
she remarks that “the real art of conversation is not only to 
say the right thing in the right place, but, far more difficult 
still, to leave unsaid the wrong thing at the tempting 
moment.” She is particularly pungent on the subject of the 
“smart set” :— 

“The exact qualifications for admission into the ‘smart set’ (to 
which birth or talent are certainly no passports) would appear to 
be rather obscure. Wealth judiciously applied would seem to be 
the most necessary qualification to ensure the possessor’s entry 
into a circle which is nothing if not extravagant. It should, 
however, be added that, on the whole, these people do little harm, 
for their amusements are generally more silly than vicious, and 
their life, in spite of the obloquy to which it is occasionally 
exposed, is probably no worse than the rest of the world. Card- 
playing, dining, and chatter, varied with practical jokes—or what 
pass as jokes—are, after all, not crimes. Conversation, in the true 
sense of the term, the ‘smart set’ neither likes nor understands, 
though not a few of its members are very apt and quick at their 
own kind of personal banter and somewhat vapid repartee. To co 
them justice, they are, to a man and to a woman, hero-worshippers 
of a most enthusiastic kind, the object of their adoration being 
generally one of their own number who, for the time being, 
has attained to an especial degree of ‘smartness,’ in which 
case everything connected with him or her becomey a topic of 
absorbing interest.” 

We recommend those who can appreciate the stabbing irony 
of a Frenchman to read the letters of General Galliffet on his 
pet horror, Boulanger. We wonder, by the way, whether the Life 
of Galliffet is to be written. He was a very gallant soldier, 
and if any one could have turned the day at Sedan he would 
have done so. Besides being a beau sabreur, he was a wit, and 
few Frenchmen of our times have more caustic and amusing 
sayings to their credit. He could hardly bring himself to 
think kindly of Lord Lytton at one time because he suspected 
that Lord Lytton sympathised with Boulanger. Lord Lytton 
wrote to Lady Dorothy Nevill :— 

“ Boulanger is the coming man here, All the women are on his 
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side and all the priests (two great.powers), and both are working 
for him in their different ways. He already gives himself the 
airs of a royal personage, and spends money like water. Every- 
body is wondering where the money comes from, and nobody 
knows. But I believe he presents to the churches all the bouquets 
and embroideries sent him by his fair adorers of the demi-monde 
—and this so delights the old dévotes of the Faubourg that they 
send him daily cheques on their bankers. I am to meet him at 
dinner next week at a royalist deputy’s.” 

Lady Dorothy Nevill champions the social reputation of the 
Victorian era against the detractions of Lady Cardigan, of 
whom she humorously says that she remembers her as a girl 
dancing the cachuca with great verve, and fancies, to judge 
from the “vivacity” of her recollections, that she may be 
dancing it still. Thus Lady Dorothy Nevill explains Lady 
Cardigan away :— 

“Lady Cardigan no doubt saw a good deal of a certain kind of 
racing society—her uncle was Admiral Rous—and it is hardly 
surprising that some of the lively spirits with whom she consorted 
sneered at and retailed scandals about those whom they deemed 
overbearing and self-righteous. In every society since the world 
began there has always existed a certain number of individuals 
who have in some measure flouted the general standards of life, 
and these invariably maintain that their more rigorously behaved 
brethren are in reality no better than themselves, and are delighted 
to retail scandal about them. This probably was the origin of 
many of the stories with which ly Cardigan filled her very 
lively book.” 

Lady Dorothy Nevill tells some very curious stories of the 
able and eccentric Dr. Wolff, the father of Sir H. Drummond- 
Wolff :— 

“Dr. Wolff had been successively a Jew, a Catholic, and finally 
a Protestant, after joining which faith he became a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and a good one. When he was a student 
at Weimar in 1811 he pursued his studies under Director Ling, 
son-in-law of the celebrated Saltzmann, who carried on a college 
for foreigners near Gastein. Johannes Falk, the satirical poet, 
took much interest in young Wolff, who told him of his desire of 
becoming a Christian, when Falk said, ‘ Wolff, let me give you a 
piece of advice : remain what you are, for, if you remain a Jew, 
you will become a celebrated Jew; but, as a Christian, you will 
never be noted, because there are so many other clever Christians 
in the world.” ..... He had a great opinion of himself and of 
the clever race to which’ he belonged, and when he talked of his 
marriage with my aunt, Lady Georgiana, would say, by way of 
teasing her, ‘I, a Rabbi, and the son of a Rabbi, demeaned myself 
by marrying the little Shentile woman.’..... At first Lady 
Georgiana’s family were very averse to such a match, my father 
in particular was for a time violently opposed to it; eventually, 
however, he relented, and arranged to have an interview with 
Dr. Wolff. My father, one of the old school, thought a good deal 
of his family, and said so; Wolff, however, was in no way 
impressed. ‘Our children, Lord Orford,’ said he, ‘will be of 
glorious lineage, for in them will be united the holy blood of 
David with the illustrious blood of Walpole.’ ” 

A letter from Mr. Chamberlain is interesting in view of the 
present Land-taxes and the land policy of the Unionist 
Party :-— 

“Dear Lapy Dororuy,—...... Have you read two books 
lately published—Progress and Poverty, by H. George, and Land 
Nationalisation, by A. Walton? They come to the same conclusion, 
‘lennemi c’est le propriétaire,’ and they advocate the same 
remedy, namely, confiscation of property in land. I am told that 
these books are being eagerly read by the working classes in 
London, and that the feeling in favour of drastic measures is 
growing. In all seriousness, if I were a large landowner I should 
be uneasy. They are so few, and the landless are so many. There 
is only one way of giving security to this kind of property, and 
that isto multiply the owners of it. Peasant proprietorship in 
some form or other, and on a large scale, is the antidote to the 
doctrines of confiscation which are now making converts.—Believe 
me, yours very truly, J. CHAMBERLAIN.” 
Lady Dorothy Nevill comments on the entirely new practice 
which Mr. Asquith has introduced of the Prime Minister 
assisting a hostess in receiving her guests. She is reminded 
of the receptions by General Tom Thumb, at which every 
visitor was entitled to a handshake by the guest of the 
evening. She rightly says that the defect of this innovation 
sa that the proper duties of the host and hostess are obscured. 
Yet it is surely the fault of the host and hostess, who 
nowadays issue cards of invitation headed “To meet the 
Prime Minister.” Formerly such a “starring ” of a celebrity 
was thought improper except in the case of Royal persons. 
Finally, we must quote Disraeli’s delightfully characteristic 
extravagance in thanking Lady Dorothy Nevill for a basket 
of strawberries :— 

“The strawberries were as fresh, and as delicious, as yourself, 
and came to me at a welcome moment, when I was spiritless and 
feverish. Their arrival was a reviving touch of nature in one of 
er most popular and agreeable forms. Accept, dearest Dorothy, 
& thousand thanks from me, for all your unceasing recollections 
of your friend, whose affection for you requires no proof.” 


+? ROBERT DODSLEY.* 

Mr. Straus gave us not long ago a very interesting 
volume on Baskerville, the great. English printer of the 
eighteenth century, and now he has increased our indebtéd- 
ness by his scholarly and fascinating volume on a publisher. 
As the title shows, Dodsley was far more than a pub- 
lisher. His interest in literature was not bounded by 
its commercial aspects. He was a poet and playwright 
as well as a bookseller. It may be added that he wrote 
excellent prose, as well as charming letters; and he not only 
turned out good. books, but was a skilled workman in the 
higher and more difficult craft of authorship. Besides all 
this, he had a genuine zeal for scholarship and letters, quite 
apart from his professional and personal interest in books ; 
and he was a good friend to many of our classical authors. 
His shop, near the bottom of St. James’s Street, which bore 
the appropriate sign of ‘ Tully’s Head,’ was a literary centre 
both for writers and for their patrons ; his hospitality was 
generous, and was highly prized, as it conferred literary fame ; 
his sympathy with good work and with deserving authors 
was genuine. His judgment, even of immature talent, was 
hardly ever mistaken, and he started many famous writers on 
their way to prosperity. The list of his patrons and clients 
contains some of the most celebrated names of the Georgian 
time. It includes Pope, Johnson, Fielding, Gray and 
Horace Walpole, Burke, Goldsmith, Sterne. A writer who 
could foresee the merit of two such different authors as 
Burke and Sterne, when the former was immature and both 
were unknown, possessed a literary judgment of no common 
order. Besides these great men, Dodsley’s Miscellanies, his 
famous collection of poems, brought him into contact with 
innumerable smaller writers. His relations with the gentle 
poet Shenstone were unusually close, and they are very 
pleasant reading. Chesterfield, Lyttelton, and other luminaries, 
both of the great world and the world of letters, appear in Mr. 
Straus’s pages, and always in a way that is creditable to them- 
selves as well as honourable to Dodsley. The only great man 
who does not come well out of this book, and out of his inter- 
course with its hero, is Garrick. Dodsley, among the other 
romances of his life, wrote one of the most successful 
plays of the time. Cleone took the world by storm, and 
stultified all Garrick’s anticipations. It must be owned that 
Garrick behaved unfairly, if not dishonestly, before it was 
produced, meanly and spitefully while it was appearing, and 
worst of all when it had succeeded. The episode makes one 
suspect that Garrick’s invariable good behaviour in the pages 
of Boswell was due very largely to the terrifying proximity of 
Johnson. 

We have called Dodsley’s life a romance, and such in trutlr. 
it was. He was the son of a small schoolmaster in Mans- 
field, by whom he must have been thoroughly well grounded. 
He was apprenticed to a stocking weaver; but he disliked the 
work, was apparently ill-treated, and ran away : for an appren- 
tice, a serious and even a criminal offence. Then he became a 
footman, and was for some years in service; waiting, at ane 
time, upon Darteneuf, the celebrated gourmand. As we know, 
from the classical example of Varro, from Dr. Johnson 
himself, from plump Hume and comfortable Gibbon, from 
Peacock and several of his heroes, and from Meredith's Dr. 
Middleton, the worshipper, like Porson, of an aged and a 
great wine, there is no incompatibility between scholarship 
and gastronomy. Indeed, in the stout Georgian days strong 
brains were known to be founded on sound digestions; and 
the age of port was also the age of prose. Dodsley served the 
Muses as well as his employers. Indeed, his work brought 
him into contact with literary people and with the theatres. 
He probably gained more by it than he could have 
secured through any other menial occupation. The talents 
even of a footman cannot be hid. He won interest, encourage- 
ment, and help; and his first efforts were published while be 
was actually in service. The frontispiece to his Muse in 
Livery, if it be a faithful portrait, shows that he was wise to 
choose a profession in which good looks are an advantage. 
The young Dodsley of 1732 is a remarkably attractive youth. 
He soon felt able to get out of livery, and to start in business, 
His publishing life was not easy at first. He had to face 
much competition, and to battle with many unscrupulous 


rivals; but by honesty and talent he won his way steadily 
to prosperity and fortune. And certainly he may be counted 
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happy. His prosperity came by doing what he loved best 
to do; and he succeeded,: both as author and publisher, 


world for his integrity and skill in business ; and he won the 
friendship of many who were best worth knowing in his 
generation. As their friend, their publisher, and their fellow- 
worker, he shares in their immortality. The author of Cleone 


editor of Old Plays, the zealous and beneficent promoter of the 
Poetical Miscellanies, the founder and pilot of The World, was 


publications and his relations with so many famous authors, 


and he has earned the gratitude of those who love it. 

So too has Mr. Straus for his devoted and careful labours. 
The biography and the time are put before us clearly, and in 
a fascinating way; all the incidents connected with Gray 
and Walpole are of unusual interest, especially Gray’s objec- 
tion to receive money for his work and to display his portrait 
in his books, In many ways we have moved far from the 
eighteenth century; and not always with an improvement in 
our literary style or in our manners. 

Dodsley died at Durham soon after he had retired from 


Cathedral. His epitaph describes him as of “uncommon 
industry and merit,” as a man “scarce exceeded by azy in 
integrity of heart and purity of manners and conversation.” 


Many of his charming qualities are shown clearly in the fine 
portrait by Reynolds which Mr. Emery Walker has repro- 


singularly attractive and happy volume. 

On the whole, this is a very scholarly and most creditable 
piece of work, though Mr. Straus has admitted a few strange 
blemishes. The author of The Seasons did not spell his name 
Thompson (p. 17); and the immortal historian of the Council 
of Trent was not Pietro (p. 88) but Paolo Sarpi. On p. 293 
Manfield isa misprint. It would be difficult to prove in detail 
that Johnson’s line, “ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed,” 
is “bombastic” (p. 13). And in discussing Dodsley’s wages as 
a footman, on p. 13, we think Mr. Straus does not allow for 
changes in the value of money. The £6 a year which he 
received was equivalent, probably, to something between £24 
and £30 now, which is about the present standard. 

Mr. Straus’s accounts of Baskerville and Dodsley are so 
interesting that we hope he will continue his work in the same 
field. The lives of publishers and printers are of real im- 
portance in the history of literature, and they often throw 
much light on the methods and characters of authors. We 


printer, or perhaps we should say the engraver, of the most 
sumptuous and charming Horace ; and of Henry Homer, the 
editor and producer of so many splendid Roman classics. 





BRITISH POWER ON THE CONTINENT* 
THERE is a very great difference between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen when they engage in speculation. The French- 
man is without embarrassment; he is positive even when 
he is fanciful, and, having swallowed his own premiss, will 
not check at the most towering conclusion, The English- 
man is half ashamed of letting himself go; he is terrified of 
being extravagant, and, above all, of appearing foolish. The 
Frenchman has no qualms of that sort, for, by the common 
consent of his countrymen, no man can be foolish who argues 
his case well and does others the service of giving them enter- 
tainment and material for thought by his temerity. A fair 
example of a Frenchman whipping up the cream of his fancy 
is a pamphlet called The English Invasion of Germany. The 
author's subject is perfectly serious of course (the essay is a 
really lucid and brilliant speculation as to what might happen 
if ever Great Britain became engaged in a war on the Conti- 


goes on he becomes more and more convinced that things 
would fall out just as he says, and when he comes to some of 
the later episodes he has already reached the point of telling 
us exactly at what time of day they happen, together with the 
appearance of the weather, and so forth. The “Staff Officer” 
knows that in the labyrinth of events which he imagines 
only a fraction would come to pass, but that does not spoil 








the entertainment,—perhaps rather the reverse if speculation 
is worth while for its own sake. Our own interest in the 
pamphlet, however, does not depend on its characteristic 
flavour so much as on the fact that the author offers opinions 
which are very gratifying to Englishmen, and very unlike the 
orthodox French and German estimate of the value of the 
British Army. 

It is a symptom—in its way an excellent one—of the manner 
in which Englishmen think of foreign policy to-day that when 
they reckon up their naval and military power it is almost 
always with a view to defence. The days of grab and 
Jingoism, if they were ever so reckless or full-blooded as hag 
been supposed, are past. Those who want more ships and 
men want them for “security,” not as a means of “ painting 
the map red.” This point of view, commendable for it, 
sobriety though it is, misses the need for something more 
than security; it misses the need for a positive influence 
on the Continent of Europe if Great Britain ig to 
dare to have her say in a great many matters which 
are, or ought to be, to Englishmen questions of right 
conduct. In the days of Marlborough England was up- 
questionably powerful on the Continent. Some English. 
men, following the French and German fashion, say that 
that power has fallen from her hands, and that. unless 
she makes up her mind to have a conscript army on the 
Continental model, it will never return to her,—she may 
make herself splendidly secure, and no one will be able to 
force her to do what she does not like, but she will have no 
authority in the counsels of modern Europe. In France 
books and essays have been written, and speeches have been 
made, to point out to Great Britain that the creation of a larger 
Regular army is her proper qualification for European friend. 
ships or alliances. The majority of Englishmen, whatever 
their opinions as to national defence, think that a com. 
paratively small but efficient expeditionary force is the only 
army we are called upon to disembark on the shores of the 
Continent. Some are content to go without military influence 
abroad so long as England and the Empire are safe; and 
others, like ourselves, hold that our military influence abroad 
is greater than most Englishmen suppose, and much greater 
than Continental critics suppose. What interests us par- 
ticularly in a “Staff Officer's” essay is that he takes the 
latter view very strongly indeed. 

He assumes that Great Britain could not at first send more 
than seventy thousand men to the Continent for the war he 
imagines between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
But the value of these troops would have to be estimated in 
the light of their power to co-operate with their allies. “The 
English,” says the author, “rarely go to war alone.” This 
has been true at least since the end of the eighteenth century. 
We cannot ourselves see that our assistance to France in case 
of need would be inadequate or less than we owe it to a friend 
to render. We should probably be able to send such an army 
as we created in South Africa, say two hundred and fifty 
thousand men—a very different matter from seventy 
thousand—and our Navy by threatening to land this army, 
or parts of it, in the rear of the enemy would keep him ins 
continual state of apprehension, if not of partial paralysis. 
The “Staff Officer” says :— 

“ Now 100,000 or 110,000 men are in sooth never a negligible 

quantity, and if this imposing mass. were to land without 
hindrance at the right moment, and at a judiciously selected point 
on the German coast, there is no doubt that the face of affairs 
would be considerably altered. But I go further, and I affirm 
that our 70,000 Englishmen alone, once landed and settled, well 
provisioned, supported and flanked by their fleet, would give the 
German generals a great deal of trouble. The point is, we must 
not forget that English troops, onée established in a position, are 
well-nigh inexpugnable, as we know to our cost; we, who were 
never able to turn them out at Waterloo, Talavera, Fuentes 
d@’Onoro, or Vimeiro. Marshal Bugeaud, who knew, considered 
the English soldier the best in Europe: ‘Fortunately there ar 
only a few of them,’ he used to say.” 
The author then describes what would happen to these seventy 
thousand men according to the orthodox German view,—they 
would rapidly be hemmed in and rendered impotent, even if 
they were not captured or driven out. But he himself 
dissents from this view :— : 

“In the first place the publicity of this operation will be very 
considerable in Germany. The General Staffs of large countries 
regard ‘ diversions’ with contempt, but the bulk of a nation does 
not disdain them; party feeling is roused; the people gé 
frightened; the soldiers may be shaken, though one must admit 
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that the confidence of the German people in the invulnerability 
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of the Empire is unshakable—all of which does not affect the fact 
that a breach will have been made through which by degrees. 
many may enter. The 70,000 will be the nucleus, will soon grow 
to 100,000, 120,000. As was said recently in a publication of the 
French Military Staff, in the event of a successful descent in 
Germany there would be a number of volunteers in England 
ready to join the expedition, and entire corps of the territorials 
who, out of sheer enthusiasm, would ask to be sent to the front. 
The author is well acquainted with the present-day English, who 
cherish, with regard to their Teutonic cousins, precisely the 
feelings with which the French inspired them in 1860. That is 
not all. Confidence begets confidence. Having hesitated punape 
before the landing, the Allies of Great Britain would no longer 
afraid of embarking their available contingents; other Allies 
would doubtless reveal themselves, Danes or Dutch, as the case 
might be, and who knows whether Spaniards and Portuguese 
might not make their appearance, as they did a hundred years 
ago, on the astonished shores of the Baltic? All these arrivals, 
doubling at the Jeast the strength of the expeditionary army, 
would gurely cause the most optimistic strategists in Berlin to 
reflect, for henceforth it would no longer be a question of a 
diversion, but_of a main operation, and automatically the invasion 
of France would cease, as also that of Poland, or of the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia.” 

We cannot follow all the details of the campaign, but the 
following sentence summarises as well as any the conclusions 
of the author, and we believe that those conclusions are 
perfectly well founded :— 


“The secret of the power of the English is that they have been 
able, in all their great wars, and thanks to the mobility of their 
fleet, to run hither and thither judiciously, as strategy or tactics 
demanded, thus multiplying the useful results of their land forces, 
up to the present time always so restricted in numbers.” 





WESTMINSTER SERMONS.* 

Dr. Henstey HeNnson’s sermons are always interesting. A 
nioment’s reflection will turn this commonplace sentence into 
great praise. Interestingness is the quality which the great 
majority of “ good” sermons—sermons which are well thought 
ont and well written—completely lack. Among the two 
dozen here presented to us, we think the best is the first,— 
it deals with the present wave of doubt. We will quote 
enough to make our readers desire to hear more :— 

“Trreligion sweeps through the national life in sudden waves 
which seem to be quite irresistible, but those waves spend them- 
selves, and in due course it is seen that the landscape of society 
preserves its familiar features. We must not attach too great 
importance to the irreligious tendency which is at present power- 
ful among us, the least mischievous effects of which are perhaps 
those which most easily arrest our attention: desecration of the 
Lord’s day, absenteeism from divine service, secularizing of the 
divine service itself. These signs of a failing convention may be 
now, what they certainly have been in the past, the tokens of 
religious transition, but, being such, they are as truly auguries of 
renewed vitality as occasions for searching of heart.” 
In his sermons on “ Anglicanism” Dr. Henson fights as nobly 
as ever for a Protestant reunion. He calls his hearers’ 
attention to the immense intellectual output of the Non- 
conforming Churches, and warns his Anglican brethren not 
to let the “ false doctrine of ‘apostolical succession’” reduce 
the English Church to “an episcopalian sect.” The Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed might be made, he thinks, 
a “basis of intercommunion of churches.” This plan would 
leave on one side only the Unitarians, “who are a small 
community in Christendom, and eccentrics like those who 
are now calling themselves somewhat oddly ‘New Theo- 
logians.’” Dr. Henson in excluding the Unitarians is naturally 
anxious to vindicate his position as a staunch Trinitarian. 
His orthodoxy in this matter is an immense strength to him in 
the furthering of his heart's desire of reunion. He condemns 
with something approaching to bitterness the habit of modern 
writers on theology of making a distinction between the 
“Historical Jesus” and “Christ,” and he quotes with com- 
plete approval this dictum of the late Bishop of London: 
“*If Jesus was not God,’ wrote Bishop Creighton shortly 
and clearly, ‘Christianity is not a religion, but a contribution 
to moral philosophy.’ ” 





BRITAIN IN AFRICA.+ 
THE National Society are doing a good work in bringing out 
the handsome and comprehensive guide to the British 
Empire of which this volume is the first instalment. In 
writing Imperial history it is difficult to strike the mean 
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between the-popular sketch and the scientific treatise. Sir 
Harry Johnston’ seems to us to have found the right balance. 
Knowing his subject as few men living know it, he can write 
lucidly, simply, and picturesquely. It takes a true scholar to 
wear learning lightly. The ethnological and geographical 
chapters are uncommonly well done. African anthropology 
has suffered of late from confusion of tongues, and .the 
ordinary reader will be glad of Sir Harry Johnston's 
enlightening summary. ‘The history of the different. British . 
units is then traced in a consecutive narrative. He is con- 
spicuously moderate in his judgments, and gives praise 
generously to the work of other nations, such as France in. 
North Africa and Nigeria, Germany in the Cameroons and 
East Africa, and even Belgium in that part of the Congo 
State which was not affected by King Leopold and his. con- 
cessionaire companies. He is willing enough to admit.that we 
have dark places in our own record, in Uganda in the early 
days and in South Africa. “It is my personal opinion that 
on the whole the British have been more righteous in their 
dealings with the native races of Afriea than have some of 
their European rivals; but they do not hold the monopoly of 
virtue and disinterestedness.” i 





A BOOK ABOUT CHINA.* 

We have failed to find much about the “marvel and 
mystery” of China in this volume; but the failure has not 
hindered our enjoyment of it. Mr. Liddell went out to paint 
pictures of China, and he has given us here charming repro- 
ductions of some forty of them, and with them some pleasant 
talk about people he met and things he saw, and some 
specially interesting details of the difficulties which he found 
in giving a permanent form to his impressions. There is the 
story, for instance, of how be sketched the native city of 
Shanghai. He began by getting a sedan-chair from which 
to sketch, prudently having the seat raised so that he 
could see over the heads of the crowd which was sure 
to assemble, but imprudently draping the whole in white. 
White is the Chinese mourning colour, and the sight of it 
produced no little astonishment. The police interfered, but 
with a deliberation which allowed the artist to get through 
a considerable amount of work. At last it was explained 
that a permit must be obtained. This was easily managed by 
a visit to the city officials. Then a shopkeeper objected, but 
was silenced by the police, and finally made content by a 
dollar compensation for “ spoiling his pidgin,”—7.e., business. 
Asa result we get a most characteristisally Chinese picture 
with our old friend the tea-house so familiar in the willow 
pattern. With the palaces he was not so successful. The 
Winter Palace he visited, but was not allowed to sketch; the 
same prohibition met him when he asked leave for the Jehot 
Palace. With the Summer Palace he had better fortune. 
He was permitted to occupy quarters in it, and the pictures 
which he was thus enabled to execute are perhaps the most 
attractive inthe volume. Mr. Liddell wisely limited himself to 
places where the European is a familiar sight, thongh even here 
he found difficulties. In time, however, the rest of the country 
will be opened up; in this volume we have an earnest of 
the abundance of picturesque material with which the artist 
will have to deal. Let us hope that there will be no misdoings 
such as that which our author records of the Japanese, whom 
he found using materials from the Great Wall to make butts 
for a rifle range. 





DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S EXPERIENCES.+ 

Dr. Forses WINSLOW would have done well, we think, to 
keep silence about the family quarrel which he relates at 
length. Such statements are justified when a man has to 
defend himself from unmerited obloguy. We venture to say 
that not one in a thousand of Dr. Forbes Winslow's readers 
will have ever heard of the dispute which he describes. The 
second chapter is entitled “Lunacy Officials whom I have 
Met.” Here our author is quite within his rights in criticising. 
Public officials are necessarily on trial, and it is well to have 
an expert's opinion on the way in which they do their work. 
Dr. Forbes Winslow is not satisfied; but it is not so 
much the individual as the system which they have to 
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administer that he blames. The third chapter is. given 
to “Personal Experiences,” and a very curious record 
it is. One thing becomes evident. at once. <A lunacy 
doctor must have not courage only—that goes without 
saying—but strength. Again and again we find our author 
engaged in a personal struggle with some lunatic, He goes, 
for instance, to see a lunatic who lives in a house “in a lonely 
part of Clapham Commen”—are there such parts still ?— 
rings the bell, is fired at but happily missed, forces the door, 
rushes upstairs, finds himse!f face to face with the madman, 
closes with him in a struggle, and holds his own, though he 
is not sorry when the attendants arrive. That is an exciting 
bit of medical practice. He attends another patient who is 
suffering from acute alcoholic mania, and finds him brandish- 
ing a knife. This he coaxes out of him, to be added to a 
collection of curios. The next thing is to hypnotise the poor 
creature, and the last to watch by him all night. From these 
“ Personal” we go on to “ Legal Experiences.” He begins by 
the expression of an opinion with which not a few laymen will 
agree, that “counsel generally have too much latitude.” But 
this and the cognate question of expert evidence are too big 
matters to deal with here. Dr. Forbes Winslow thinks that 
not a few persons are condemned who ought to be acquitted 
on the ground of lunacy. We cannot but think that he 
exaggerates here. He sees madness everywhere. “We 
are gradually approaching, with the Cecadence of youth, 
a near proximity to a nation of madmen,” is the con- 
clusion to which a long practical experience of lunacy 
has brought him. Meanwhile he seems somewhat lenient 
in his view of particular cases. A certain Arthur Devereux 
put the bodies of his wife and two children in a trunk 
und sent it to a luggage depository. His account was that, 
coming home, he found the three dead, and conjectured that 
the woman had given the children an overdose of morphia 
and had then killed herself. This our author believes to have 
been true, and accounts for the strange proceedings by the 
theory of lunacy. Devereux seems to have had several insane 
relatives. But we cannot but feel that the sceptics had 
something on their side. This is a most interesting book. 





NOVELS. 
THE DAY’S PLAY.* 

“A. A.M.” or Punch needs no introduction. For the last 
few years he has contributed with such an admirable 
consistency to the gaiety of the readers of that journal 
as to earn an honourable place in the ranks of our public 
benefactors.. High spirits that never wax outrageous; 
frivolity that is void of irreverence; ridicule untainted by 
vulgarity or acidity,—these are perhaps the most notable 
traits of his sunny talent. There are plenty of modern 
novelists who labour assiduously to reproduce the “hare- 
brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity,” but, as a rule, 
they do so at the cost of any sympathy with or respect 
for their characters. But that is not Mr. Milne’s way. 
His personages are far from being fools, though their talk 
is never serious; they are never unkind, though they are 
always chaffing one another. They talk a lingo that is rich in 
slang, but it is slang with a purpose, tempered with intelli- 
gence and seasoned with a pleasant and allusive wit. We only 
see them, as the title of the book implies, in their play hours, 
but there is no suggestion that life is for them an unin- 
terrupted round of amusement. On the contrary, we feel 
sure that they enjoy their holidays all the more because they 
are not “wasters” in their working hours. They are whole- 
some, cheerful, genial young people, whose notion of a “ good 
time” is very different from that portrayed in fashionable 
delineations of the feverish week-end pleasure-hunt of smart 
society. And, man and maid, they are consumed by a common 
enthusiasm for cricket. In the case of the Mannerings, at 
whose house the club known as the Rabbits have their annual 
headquarters, this passion was hereditary :— 

“The Major has taken a great deal of trouble with his ground, 
and the result pleases everybody. If you are a batsman you 
applaud the short boundaries; if you are a wicket-keeper (as I 
am), and Thomas is bowling what he is pleased to call googlies, 
you have leisure to study some delightful scenery; and if you 
are a left-handed bowler, with a delivery outside the screen, 
there is behind you a belt of trees which you cannot fail to 
admire. When Archie was born, and they announced the fact to 
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the Major, his first question was (so I understand), ‘Right or left 
handed?’ They told him ‘Left’ to quiet him, and he went out 
and planted a small forest, so that it should be ready for Archi- 
bald’s action when he grew up. Unfortunately, Archio turned 
out to be no bowler at all (in my opinion)—and right-handed at 
that.” 
The camaraderie of cricket is the mainspring of a great many 
of Mr. Milne’s light-hearted chapters, but it is cricket that ig 
played for the fun of the thing and the love of the game 
not for “gates” or averages. That this love can be sincere, 
and even lyrical, is proved by the charming lines “To an Old 
Bat,” which, with other pieces of verse, exhibit Mr, Milne’s 
easy, graceful gift as a rhymer :— 
“O Willow, in our hours of ease 
(That is to say, throughout the Winter), 
I take you sometimes on my knees, 
And careless of the frequent splinter, 
Caress you tenderly, and sigh, and say, 
* Ye gods, how long till May?’ 
Revered, beloved, O you whose job 
Is but to serve throughout the season— 
To make, if so it be, the Blob, 
And not (thank Heaven!) to ask the reason— 
To stand, like Mrs. Hemans’ little friend 
Undoubting to the end: 


Old Willow, what a tale to tell— 
Our steady rise, from small beginnings, 
Ab ovo usque—usque—well, 
To eighty-four, our highest innings ; 
(Ah me, that crowded hour of glorious lives— 
Ten of them, all from drives!) ” 
But the Rabbits have other accomplishments besides 
cricket. They divert themselves and others by acting, and 
the account of the rehearsals and performance of a singu- 
larly futile burlesque is a delightful picture of the humours 
of private theatricals. Mr. Milne does not take the con. 
ventional view that amateurs are amusing because they 
cannot act. The Rabbits by their irresponsible treatment of 
a silly play contrive to make it really funny. This is only 
one instance out of many of Mr. Milne’s freshness of outlook. 
A game of croquet is not in itself a particularly humorous 
thing, but Mr. Milne makes it so by his whimsical 
exaggeration of the contrast between two serious and efficient 
players and two incurably frivolous duffers. There is a 
delicate fancy, again, in the imaginary correspondence between 
a young uncle and his infant niece which shows that Mr. 
Milne combines the gracious gift of sympathy with very 
young children with a keen sense of the ludicrous. Alto- 
gether, his equipment is an exceedingly happy one for an 
entertainer, and his prosperous débué inspires the confident 
hope of many favours to come from so joyous and versatile 


a pen. 





Nine to Siz-thirty. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Early in the story Barbara emerges from the condition of the 
household drudge, “put upon” by her elder sisters, into the 
capable woman of business. The activities of such a person have 
often been described in fiction before, but never, we think, with 
more force and with what at least looks like fidelity. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Pett Ridge has had personal experience of such an 
office as was Mr. Warnett’s for world-travel, or that of Mansford 
Brothers for artistic designs, fashion-plates, and the like ; we have 
certainly had none such ourselves. Yet it all seems admirably 
true, just as George Eliot could report most vraisemblables con- 
versations held in village taprooms. But this is not the best part 
of the story. This is to be found in the very subtle characteriea- 
tion of the heroine. She is strong, but liable to weakness; with 
a heart, but often acting as if she were heartless; capable of 
meanness, witness her cruel dismissal of the clever boy who had 
the misfortune to know of her early life; making great mistakes, 
as in the matter of Mr. Smithson; but still with a solid sub- 
stratum of good sense and right feeling. And Ellen Blayes, the 
maid, is almost as good as Barbara Harrison, the mistress. 

ReapaBLze Novets.—The Fortune Hunters, and other Stories. 
By Violet Jacob. (John Murray. 6s.)—The most important 
story is that which gives a name to the volume. Of the rest, we 
prefer “The Lights of Jerusalem”; but all are worth reading.—— 
Queen Sheba’s Ring. By H. Rider Haggard. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Mr. Rider Haggard’s foot is on his native heath and he is 
quite himself. How he must have enjoyed writing of the Abati, 
who trust in their natural position, will not learn soldiering, and 
are wiped out.——Sport of Gods. By H. Vaughan-Sawyer. (Mills 
and Boon. 63.)—A fine story of love and war, with a skilful mixture 
of telepathy. Brown, the English officer, and Hukum Singh, the 
Sikh, are quite admirable. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have nol been 
geserved for review in other forms.} 


Medical Supervision in Schools. By Edward Millar Steven. 
(Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 5s. net.)—Dr. Steven was commis- 
sioned by the Government of South Australia to examirie and 
report upon the systems of medical supervision followed in Great 
Britain, Canada, the United States, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and he gives us in this volume the results of his inquiry. The 
London system stands in the first place, and occupies nearly one- 
third of the whole space. It is of quite recent origin, dating 
back to the year 1902. It was not, however, till 1907 that it 
received legal sanction. The whole matter, we need hardly say, 
bristles with difficulties, one of the worst of these being the 
indifference of parents, often taking the form of hostility. A 
yerminous condition excludes a child from the school, and some 
parents encourage it in order to evade the eompulsory clauses. 
In an opposite direction we find a practice of something like 
forged medical certificates. Out of one hundred and fifty-two 
cases where medical certificates of freedom from the disease 
had been given, ringworm was found in one hundred and 
forty-four, a kindred ailment in four more; “in only four 
was the distinctive organism not found.” “In some cases,” 
runs the report, “we had grave doubts as to the bond-jide 
character of the certificate.” But a great work is being done; and 
indeed the field is enormous. Fifty-one nurses are at work; but then 
each has thirteen thousand children under her supervision. The 
usefulness of this branch is very great; in Germany nurses are 
not employed, and the system suffers in consequence. There, too, 
the medical supervisors are ludicrously underpaid. On the whole, 
the report from Germany does not favourably impress. After 
London comes Bradford, to which place, indeed, the honour of 
initiating the system belongs. The account of Edinburgh shows 
that good work is being done. The same may be said of Glasgow: 
we regret to see that a difference has arisen between the Medical 
Association and the local authorities. The matter in dispute was 
the payment of the medical inspectors, the Board offering at the 
rate of 5s. 4d. the hour, the Association demanding 10s. This 
would work out, taking two hundred and fifty working days of 
eight hours, at £1,000 a year. But the question is not to be easily 
answered, The New York system receives high recommendation 
from Dr. Steven; but he was unfavourably impressed with the 
physical condition of the children. In Toronto there is hostility 
to the whole system, though, according to the figures furnished by 
the most active opponent, there is no little need. One child in 
twelve is defective in vision, hearing, or lung action; and this 
though Toronto is probably above the average in respect of 
health, 


Prevention We welcome the first number of a new quarterly 
periodical entitled Prevention, the organ of the National Social 
Purity Crusade, and published by them (Craven House, Kingsway, 
W.C., 6d.) No doubt there will be differences of opinion in regard 
tocertain of the articles, but taken asa whole the paper should have 
the support of all who care for the maintenance of sound public 
morals, We are glad to see that those responsible for Prevention 
evidently mean to keep the question of “ poisonous literature ” 
well before the public. There is, for example, a striking quota- 
tion from a circular which the Italian Prime Minister has 
addressed to the local authorities throughout Italy, energetically 
drawing their attention to pornographic literature and the evils 
it produces, 


Argentina, Past and Present. By W.H. Koebel. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 12s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Koebel gives to the subject 
of his former work, “Modern Argentina,” a fuller and more 
detailed treatment, and adds to ita sketch of the history of the 
country. This is peculiarly appropriate, as the present year is 
the centenary of its independence. The last of the Spanish 
Viceroys resigned on May 25th, 1808. Argentina had not been 
well treated by the Mother-country, though it was a case of 
neglect rather than oppression. Much fighting had to be done 
before the country became autonomous. But the end was well 
worth the effort. The Argentine certainly stands out as the first 
of South American States, although not many years have passed 
since even her best friends were very much out of heart. It would 
not be easy to find a parallel to the financial recovery of the country 
within the last two decades. (Mr. Koebel might have given us 
some statistics relating to this matter.) In his account of Argen- 
tina as it is now there is much that is highly interesting. It 
exhibits an instructive picture of racial differences and qualities. 
Its labour market attracte many nationalities. The most 





numerous by far of the immigrants are the Italians. Here 
again we see a notable distinction between the North and the 
South Italians. The latter become inhabitants of the cities. 
They are waiters, cabdrivers, sellers of lottery tickets, Ac. 
The Northern Italian is pre-eminently agricultural, labouring 
hard with the ambition of saving enough to buy a small property 
at home. After Italians come Spaniards, These are of course at 
home. Some of them come for the harvest and return to Europe. 
The Basques especially affect dairy-farming. Of the British 
immigrant we are told little that is good. This applies to the 
labourer. Men of the middle and upper class are described as 
doing well. The principal industry of the country is, of course, 
in the cattle. To this many pages are quite rightly devoted. 
(We do not find any mention of wheat-growing, which, however, 
must be of great importance.) We miss some things of which 
we would gladly have read something,—education, ecclesiastical 
affairs, and so forth. But without doubt the book is one of 
considerable value. 





The Church Plate of Radnorshire. By J.T. Evans. (James H. 
Alden, Stow-on-the-Wold. 2ls.)}—Mr. Evans goes carefully 
through the Radnorshire parishes. All of these, with one 
unimportant exception, he personally visited, examining the 
Communion vessels in each. No pre-Reformation plate exists, 
but there are some interesting examples of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean manufacture. To state the case in figures, five pieces are 
Elizabethan and twenty-two of the seventeenth century. The 
eighteenth century contributed thirteen only; the nineteenth 
fifty-four, of which forty-nine belong to the latter half, a significant 
proof of renewed religious activity. (It should be explained that 
the number indicates, not separate pieces, but parishes supplied.) 
We wish that Mr. Evans could have given the name of the “ well- 
known firm of London goldsmiths” who promised a Radnorshire 
rector to find a purchaser for a valuable chalice-bowl. Various 
details of historical interest are included. At the Dissolution 
there was but one Religious House in the county, the Abbey Cwm 
Hir, which had a revenue of £24 19s. 4d. and three monks. Five 
chantries had £36 Is. 5d. The lists of Radnorshire families in 
1597 and 1905 have scarcely a name in common. “ Baskerville,” 
however, appears in “ Baskerville-Mynors.” Some comparative 
figures of population in the sixteenth and twentieth centuries 
are noteworthy :— 


1540, 1901. 
Old Radnor .............0008 1,350 ...... ve «= ODS 
] - eee ee 405 
ee _ aS 


Curiously enough, the totals are very similar, 3,150 and 3,112; the 
earlier numbers are calculated on the basis of the enumeration of 
“houseling people.” 





Religion and Art in Ancient Greece. By Ernest A. Gardner. 
(Harper and Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Harper’s 
Library of Living Thought” Series, and contains an admirable 
summary of expert judgments and opinions on the subject. Here 
is an excellent example. It seems strange that the best-informed 
persons are often in doubt whether this or that statue represents 
an athlete or a god. Why? “Not,” says Professor Gardner, 
“because the Greeks at this time idealised their athletes ner 
because they humanised their gods, but because they typified 
them both.” We cannot accept all Professor Gardner’s conclusions 
as to the religious side of his subject. To us religion means in the 
end the supreme help to good conduct; the Greek had no idea of 
the kind, and his art did not help him in the least in getting it. 





New Epirions.—The Coronation Service: with Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by the Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Skeffington and Son, 2s. 6d. net.) 
Mediaeval London. By William Benham, D.D., and Charles 
Welch. (Seeley and Co. 3s. 6d. net:)——In the “ Centenary 
Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens” (Chapman and Hall) 
we have Sketches by Bor, 2 vols., with the Prefaces, to the First 
Edition, dated “ Furnival’s Inn, February, 1836,” to the Second in 
August of the same year, and to the first cheap edition fourteen 
years later ; and Oliver Twist, with the Prefaces of 1841 and 1850. 
The series is to consist of thirty-six volumes, and will be com- 
pleted by the publication of the “Miscellaneous Papers, Plays, 
and Poems” in September next. The price is 3s. 6d. per vol., and 
in view of the fact that the volumes are large octavo, in neat 
binding, with excellent type and large margins, and that they are 
furnished with the original illustrations—the three volumes 
contain eighty—the price is very low. The total cost will be six 
guineas, less discount.——In the “Queen’s Treasures Series” 
(George Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d. net) we have Silas Marner, by 
George Eliot, Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. Some people 
think, and they are not far wrong, that Silas Marner is the very 








best novel in the world. 
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Aldin (€.), Field Babies, 4to ........ ..(H. Frowde) 3/6 
Aldin (C.), Rough and Tumble, 4t0 .............cccceseeecesseeeeees (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Alexander (S. A.), Progressive Revelation, cr 8vo... ...(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Andreyev (L. N.), Silence, and other Stories, cr 8vo ......... (F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
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Baring (M.), The Glass Mender, and other Stories, 8vo.................. (Nisbet) 6/0 
Bearne (Mrs. ), Four Fascinating French Women, cr 8vo. ..(Unwin) net 10/6 
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Bergquist (N. W.), Swedish Folk Dances, 4to .. G. Philip) net 6/0 
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Broughton (R.), The Devil and the Deep Sea, cr 8vo Macmillan) 6/0 
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Chamberlain (A. B.), George Romney, roy 8vo. 
Charpentier (A. E, L.), Haemoglobinuria, er 8v 
Cowper (E. E.), Three Girls on a Yacht, cr 8vo . 
Croker (B. M.), Babes in the Wood, cr 8vo. 
Cunnington (S, 1, Home and State, i2mo. 
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Dillon (E.), Porcelain, and How to Collect it, cr8vo ........ ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Dwerryhouse (A. R.), The Earth and its Story roy 16mo (C. H. Kelly) net 5/0 
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Erwood (F. C. E.), The Pilgrims’ Road, 16mo .(Warne) net 2/6 
Field (C.), Mystics and Saints of Islam, cr 8v . Griffiths) net 3/6 
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base g ft. 10 in. eee eco ose oe oe £908 
30 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase roft. . £575 
30 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-azle (Speciallong wheelbase), Wheelbase to oft. gia. £590 
45 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase rrft. 2im, 2. see ane wee 695 
65 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 11 ft. 2 in. ove eco eewee LB 
go h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 11 ft. rnin. ... eco ooo ~ £1,700 


We reserve to ourselves the right to charge any differ- 
ence in price if the tyre-makers increase their prices. 


THREE YEARS’ S, F. EDGE, Ltd., 


14 New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 


We recommend 
Rudge-Whitworth 
Detachable Wire 
Wheels. They are 


CUARANTEE. worth the extra 
cost. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm “4 Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The onl “fi Grand Prize awarded for 
eee Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Shi ew m passes. 
EW ENT os free on application. 
oe D EN T nd bp ” 
ers of the great wens nster Clock, Big Ben, 
PRADE-MALK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


ACCIDENTS |. 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 








THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE C0. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Paid up, £200,000. 


Claims p pala, £5,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON A. Vian, Secretary. 
OBESITY DISCOMFORTS 


BE AVOIDED 





AND 
its 


CAN 


by replacing your bread and toast with 
KALARI BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





Sample and Booklet free from 
CALLARD & CO., 90 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogucs post-free. 


o| STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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J ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
——py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Pull particulars of all classes of Insurance, tagetice with Proposal a 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, AF eran 








Re MR. THOS. WYATT, of Clapton, 


the well-known Antique Dealer and Fine Art 
Collector, who is retiring from businecs, We are 
disposing of the entire Collection, comprising 

Antique Furniture of various periods, 


1,000 Oi! Paintings and Pictures, 
Grandfather and other Clocks, 
Old China and Glass, Sheffield Pilate, 
and Bric-a-Brac. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Stock free 
from importunity or obligation. An illustrated 
Catalogue is now ready, — will be forwarded upon 
receipt of Sixpence to cover postage. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 


152, 154, 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
® special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


32 BRUOK ‘STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


RIT ISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city pro; rty, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For ful full par 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Mesnaghten}, 
a? Stross, North prameourer, R .C., Box J petro a ° 
n, Esq., “ Ortygia,” Harrow-on-the-Hill, ; v. Hugh Hoo 
St. John’ 8 Rectory, North Vancouver. -_ 2 ls 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


‘WAXEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors of the Wakefield Grammar School Foundation intend to 
appomt a Head-Master for the Wakefield Grammar School, to commence 
duties on the Ist January, 1911. Candidates must have Graduated in Honours 
at either Oxford or Cambridge University. The salary will be a fixed one 
of £400 per annum, wi th a capitation fee of £1 per head. The maximum 
capitation fee will be £200 per annum. A House will be provided, free of 
—_, rates, and taxes, with accommodation for about 20 Boarders. The 
Jovernors will be prepared, within two years of the appointment of _ 
ay applicant, to consider a Pension Scheme under Clause 25 of thi 
Kehoe! Fou being the amending Scheme mening the Wakefield | La 

1 Foundation. Applications, accompanied by 25 printed nag X = not 
owe on three recent imonials, must be net ister 24th 
z ‘0 1910, upon a form of application which ma be obtained, with fall 

a of appointment, from R. ERNEST LAN GHORN 

ptember, 1910, Clerk to the Governors, 11 Market poet, Wakefield, 








a i i ee oO F LONDON. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
under-mentioned positions :— 
1—AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Pull-time ART MISTRESS es Candidates must be to 
assist, —s. = aes, in the cE + F- School Practice of Students in 
Elementary ls. 60 a year fixed. 


2.—FULHAM ‘TeataIne COLLEGE. 

ASSISTANT-LECTURER (Woman) qualified to supervise School Practice 
in all ye —— subjects, and to give instruction in the methods of 
Teach ing, and also to unde: e the instructions of the Students in Needlework. 
The is £130 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to satisfac tory service, to £170. 

3.—ISLINGTON TRAINING COLLE 

(a) LECTURER (MASTER OF METHOD) O Man), who will be required to 
be more especially responsible for the supervision of Student Teachers. The 
minimum commencing salary ne £250 a year, rising by aunual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £350, 

(ob) ASSISTANT-L SCTURER ry ) epecheity qualified to teach French on 
Conversational meth and French Phonetics, and to render occasional 
assistance to the Master of Method. The salary is £160 
ogee, tsing ty eames incrementa of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to 


4.—THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STOCKWELL. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRKESS special! t —— in FRENCH. Candidates must 
possess a University Degree or o ivalent qualification, and have had 
experience of Teaching by Direct “Me . A knowledge of Phonetics is 
essential, and ability to teach German will be an additional qualification, The 
minimum commencing salary is £120 a \ rising by annual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £220 
Application should be made on Form L 423 = oe case of Post 1, and on 
Porm H.40 in the case of Posts 2, 3, and 4, to obtained, sether with 
rticulars of the appointments, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
‘county Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than I] a.m. on Monday, 17th Octobe ‘Tr, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, Ail communications on the 
subject must be endorsed ‘‘H.4," and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be bg A to » a Seentinticn 
G 


for employment, 
Clerk of the London a Couneil, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
23rd September, 1910. 


OUNTY OF LOND ON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
goon n of PRINCIPAL of George Green's School, East India Dock Road, 

oplar, E. 

The School is a Secondary School for boys and girls between the ages of 8 
and 19 years, and is maintained by the London County Council under the pro- 
visions of a scheme made by the Board of Education. There are at present 
about 150 boys and 140 girle in attendance at the school, and there is accom- 
modation for a total of 315. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom, or 
possess such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board 
of Education. 

The salary attaching to the position will be £400 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £20 to a maximum of £600 a year, subject to the onditions of 
the Council's scale of salaries, which are set out in the form of ap mplies ation. 

Applications should be made on the official! form, which may be obtained from 
the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be not later than 
ll a.m. on Monday, 17th October, 1910, accompanied by copies of three testi- 
monials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, wall be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

2ist September, 1 1910, 


QTEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION, 


ine GOVERNORS of the above | Foundation propose to APPOINT a 
HEAD-MISTRESS for their Girls’ School, known as the Coborn School, 
31 and 33 Bow Read, E. 

The School has accommodation for 320 pupils, is equipped with good modern 
buildings, including laboratory, and is at present ful 

Commencing salary £350, without residence. 

No application will be considered from any Lady who has not had a 
University education and obtained Honours, 

Maximum age, 40. 

Applications, with typed foolscap copies of not more than three testimonials, 
must be sent here on forms (which can be obtained from the undersigned) not 

ter than the 20th October next. iN dieg 

Canvassing in pers@.or by letter wi 

’ LESLIE C TRE, Clerk to the Governors. 

Coopers’ Company's School, Tredegar Square, Bow w, E., 

wth ‘September, 1910. 


aed OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
The above-named Committee require the services of a Chief Superintender t 
ot Schools, who will act as Chief of the Staff of Superintendents, and generaliy 
supervise the work of the Elementary and Municipa] Secondary Schools, 
ary £100 per year. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be deemed a Soeetteticn, 
Applications must be sent to the undersigned before the 10th October, 
THOMAS GARBUTT, 
Secretary of the Committee, 
Education Reta, t, Town oli, Bradford, 
3th September, 1910 


HE EGYPTIAN UNIVERSITI (CATRO) REQUIRESa 
GENTLEMAN of standing and experience to give a COURSE of FORTY 
LECTURES during the Session Nov., 1910—June, 1911, on the HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Applications (which will be considered contfi- 
dential) for information should be addressed at once, Box 435, The Sjectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


M A.OXON., Classical Honours, successful SCHOOL- 
e MASTER (35), married, WISHES to HEAR from UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE (Mathematician preferred) with connexion, with view to START- 
ING a PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Advertiser has fair private means. Agents 
ignored.—Box 436, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ONOURS GRADUATE in MODERN LANGUAGES 

with five years’ experience in Preparatory Department of Boys’ High 
School, able to prepare for London Matric. and Higher Certificate Exame. in 
French and En lish, DESIRES SIMILAR POST.—Apply Miss CARTER, 
54 Priory Road, Kew, ‘Surrey. 


YO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The ADVERTISER 

SEEKS APPOINTMENT as CONFIDENTIAL LITERARY SECRE- 
TARY, READER, or LITERARY AMANUENSIS. Competent, energetic, 
enced ; aged 35. Very high references and journalistic testimonials. Quick 



































and reliable t pist and corrector. Experience in li reviewing.— Address 
Pox 434, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W 
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NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in Hi ig Claws -Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under teen. Premium. 


course. Personal a of M.Inst.C.E. oitien after emiatios 
eae 8 <7 Seater x 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C, 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial a7 for < FEW 
fat — of and No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter eal to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NIVERSITY HALL OF RESIDENCE, CHELSEA. 


Warden: Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. 
Visitor: The PRINCIPAL, University of London. 


For Students attending LONDON UNIVERSITY this Hall offers the 
advantages of comfortable iy with companionship of fellow-Students and 
Graduates, and rep! the tary conditions of ad lodgings. 

For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1910-11, “‘ Architecture ’’), Essay as = , vet ‘“ 1910-11, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Poets ""), History, Geography, P ay Languages, Science, &c. 
The Classes, under the direction of an 3... -- mmittee of Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees 
r comm. .—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 
inburgh. 























from 12s. 
Classes, E 


I R K B EC COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
SESSION COMMENCED 28ra SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS :—Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, Geography, 
Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for _— aD and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygi 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


St MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

‘Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED on FRIDAY, September 23rd. 


Ss". GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
4 COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum ; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, kc. Preparation when uired for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding and games, Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature- study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP. 
MIDDLESEX. 


HS HELELD. HENDON, 
Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20rm. 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 





























HER W.ELL HALL, OxXFO 

TRAINING oa FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, - 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

valency Dolpmey fee for Secondary » and by 


Principal: Miss ambridge By I. DODD, MLA. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are P for the Oxford and London Teachers’ D 
and the Cambridge Teachers’. Certificate. Fees for the 
Scholarships of sl £4 to £20 open to Students with a 
There is a n Fund. 


Te 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34. LANCASTER GATE. 
(ate Head.-Ie my a a Se POWELL 
© Head-Mistreas of the Gir ig hool, Leeds, and Princi 
Cambridge Training College), » inoipal of the 
(1) fey ~~ A Lager x men — ae ys Leeman Preparation for 
e Cambridge and London Teachers’ , and th 
of the National Froebel Union. Sn eS Se Ce 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and nen. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. ear; Non-Resident, 24.29 
® year. SCHOOL, 24-90 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, , 9-12 ge. a year’ 
ew Boarders are received at the Hea atress's House, 4 Trace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. eeatttieme 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
(Dublin) 


C 


Course trablome, 


Degree on Entry, 








Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLET ON YOUNG, M.A, 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), — 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FO FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Fg 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate Saggage | and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for — in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, C Cambridge Training College. 


Sy te PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To ‘Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
vie Diels Hygiene, anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
— Frith qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in H giene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.~ 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

















PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, arate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great ——. for os French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 











perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. qe D for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board E inati i Board, Seven Resident 


Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting ” Mazters,—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late te Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 























the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishin 
LE PLEIN A 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TatrT 
7 =. HELENS, CLIFTON, Waistet 
~Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantag 
VW ‘EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London). The comforts 
of a refined home, norough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound bod No crammin _ preparation for Examinations if desired. 
French and German a specia. ity Large grounds. High and healthy position. 
Q@ KELLYFIELD, RIPON, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE- LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Sp'endid record of health. Large grounds, gravei soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 
wT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE —Thevoagh 

kK Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
Examinations when Cesired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa. 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
(SSS a cen SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Usterberg). —Prospectus on application, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, | NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S8. Exam., et — here.) Greenhouses. MAI RAICHER 
SYSTEM, b: 
LILY HUG 


Bees, Fruit Preserving. gee: 


Frenchman, 
Y PEERS, F.B.HLS. See Prospectus, 


ES-JONES., 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils i. for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require: ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Now »remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and ink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A. —A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 














read a book by one who cured himself after iNISCERCES "Or a 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. EASLEY, Dept. Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 








Mansions, London, w.c, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


TION FOR UNIVERSITIES. | 
—- CITIZENSHIP COURSE 
LEISURE-HOUR WORK. 
For copies of the Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham 


School, York. 
PRESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Makes a speciality of methodical medern teaching preparatory for the 
poe Schools, and for Osborne. The Curriculum is planned to ensure intelli- 
of the one matter of the Service Examinations from the first, 
owns rail cram-knowledge. Every Boy learns to speak as well as write French 
and German or both. Mathematics and Science are taught together to ensure 
racticality, Thorough grounding in Latin and English. Greek alternatively 
o German, Past Pupils who have gone through the whole Courses have taken 
aniformly high places. Large country house and grounds. Early hours, 
Ample Staff. Individual attention.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, app ly t to the I Head- Master, Cc. I. EVANS, M. A., at the School. 


YTASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Arm and 
Eugneing Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for “So ms of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25rd. 


TF ETC H § —Co-educational: 





























ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS 

J aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on moderna lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SC HOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved | for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
&to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. c. R. L. Mc DOW ALL, M.A. 


(OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 





STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 

Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 

moderate. Se holarships.— —Apply, 2. L, M.A.Oxon. 
AILEYBURY COLLEG E, HERTFORD. 


16th, 17th, 1910. 


Army leaving 
of Mrs. Linnell, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NO NOVEMBER I5th, 





= ~ £70 to £20, and various Grants.—For particulars apply 
RY PAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, FP. A. OSBORNE, M.A. 


For further particulars s y to HEAD-1 a. 


Seatzteoyvy By ,OLLEGEB, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HU JTGHES, M.A. 
T ED 


ERKHAMS SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scienti fie, and Medica] Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; suc cessful prep. for 
Senior School and for Nav y.— Apply HEAD-MASTE R, Se hool House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN on TITURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


J.PSOM COLLEGE. —Pre »paration for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 

leavir ag Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—App ly, The BURSAR. 


Nate LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 














Particulars i :in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 


| PSWICH 
Head-Master: A. K.WA 

For prospectus appl ly HE AD-MASTER, School Honse, Ipswich. 
QHERBORNE- PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 








SCHOOL 
vee SON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
, Aru 1y and Navy, and professional careers. 


Preparation for Universit 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


Trouse, Sin apply to the Head- Mester, LITTLETON POWY S, M.A., Acreman 


18e, verborne, 
Ne CLARK PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr, JOHN ASTON, x. A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Successes in 1900— 
1 's Schok urship, Westminster; Modern 


Cleest ical Scholarsh ip, Harrow; Kir 
cholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scho! tarship,. Weymouth College. 


pune REV. P. E. RAYNOR, MLA., formerly Assistant 

fists at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswic h 
School, ECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessic ~4. Tingewick Rectory, 














Bue kingham. 


MALBEMATICS —NAVAL INSTRUCTOR and 
CHAPLAIN R.N lately retired, offers to TAKE TWO PUPILS and 
PREPARE for EXAMINA TION (Army or Eng ineering preferred), Special 

ject, Mathematics of all sorts. Healthy situation on Dartmoor. Eiding, 
re Pouch Shooting and fiehing in season.—REC TOR, Petertavy, ', Tavistoc k. 


“FOREIGN. 


YOUNG LADY can be RECEIVED in a highly 
recommended HOME SCHOOL in GERMANY. Board free in 
ge for a few English Lessons.—Apply Misses PICK, Ballenstedt-a- Harz, 














HALET CAUDE. COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly or Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and jolucelle) Shetching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mies CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking., Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a “y= garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerta and Galleries attended.—Apply, 4 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 


to interview parents. ai 
‘RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


NRANCE. —Boisguillaume, near Rouen. Les Charmettes. 
A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS, 
Thorough French and Education, Every care — attention. Good diet, 
House on hil] in 7 acres of grounds, Reasonable term 
Principals: Mme, and Miles, D’ HOMBEE CK. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.— 
Systematic Courses in Literatures, ‘ke., of France and England. Guild's 
Diploma is recognised. A limited number of Students can be received at the 
Hostel. WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist.—Prospectus on 
application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris University), 

















OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres, Practical French professional or 
commercial training ; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, BD guineas per 
annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
|} ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY 


B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1.S. Prepares for all Examinations, 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. — 


references. ba 8 free. 





SCHOLASTIO “AGENCIES. 


Bt~@¢CAe.20 2B. 

Parente or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supp lied free of charge 
to re sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading edneational establish- 
ments for Le and ~*~ at home and abroad, many of which they 


have per: rally inspect 
162 OXFORD STREE T, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
Please state 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CIIARGE. 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and coperaien school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 


____ Street, W. Established 1858. 0 ea 2 
OMPETENT ASSISTANG E to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 


SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Ltd., Messrs, 


Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., 
Poeer (Cantab.) andl Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
__ Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRp. _ EI ae er 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 


RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.” | Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ o of the the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lleyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
223 23—CRUISE PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE. 
Leaving October 22nd. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 


JEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


T BOURN 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Re sident physician (M.D.) nett 
in Private House. Very 


| AR TMOOR—Boarding 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 
Private sitting-rooms if required, 


Verandah facing south, with glass front. 
Apply, “‘CANIAB.,” 


Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room,— 
Middlecott, lisington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
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LECTURES, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., will give a Course of Twenty-four 
Lectures on “ ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE ” at the BRITISH MUSEUM on 
TUESDAYS, commencing October 4th, at 4.30 p.m. 

Also a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on “MEDIAEVAL ARCHI- 
TECIURE ” at the VICIORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM on MONDAYS, 
commencing October 3rd, at 5 p.m. 

These Lectures will be [ilustrated by Lantern Slides, Diagrams, Photographs 
and Models, and will appeal to the general public as well as the professional 
student. The objects in the M will be explained in the Class held after 
each Lecture. 

__ Full particulars from Miss GAUDET, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READ- 

; INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
and kindred subjects ; reads with private pupils; examines; and helps students 
by letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her meetings for 
the Study of Literature, apply by letter. Miss Drewry’s Lectures, Readings, 
= Lessons will begin again early in October.—l143 King Henry's Road, 

sondon, N.W. 

















TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


DESCRIPTION. 











APPEALS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G, Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 

Objects :—(1) To Educate the British Electorate on Questions affecting 
the Honour of our Country; (2) To make the Senti t thus R d Effective 
in Influencing the Government of the Empire. Scheme approved by leading 
Bishops, M.P.’s,and Public Men,—Full information from HON, SECRETARY, 
Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


_P.R.H.A,, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 

















UTHORS WISHING TO MAKE ARRANGEMENTS 

for PUBLISHING are invited to communicate with LYNWOOD & CO., 
Publishers, 12 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., who will be pleased to 
consider MSS. and advise (free). Please write before sending MSS, 





RACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK is included in the 

Course of Journalistic Training, for Pupils of THE TRIANGLE SECRE- 

TARIAL OFFICES, to be conducted this Autumn by a famous Journalist and 
Special Correspondent. Syllabus and terms, 61 South Moiton Street, W. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES COACH 
LADIES in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accountancy, Card Indexing, &c. 
Introductions to posts when efficient.—For Prospectus and references apply 
61 South Molton Street, W. Telephone, 1,263 Gerrard. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

‘j —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

JJ EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 


Papers, &e., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard. 

















LD FALSE ''EETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


(NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

















order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 

















THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ AtutENBURYS”’ Dret, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants, Prepared from rich milk and whole 
— ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
only. 





Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


The ‘“Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 





a 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTUMN SEASON 1910-1L 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. beg to announce the 
OPENING of their AUTUMN SEASON for the Sarx or Rare aw. 
VaLuasite Books and Stanpanp WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF Lrreratvar, 
The following Sales are now in course of preparation :— 

Miscecitaneous Books, From Various Sources.—On TUESDAY. October 
11th, and Three following Days, at 1 o'clock, including a Collection’ of Books 
on Art and Decorative zosten, She Property of a Lady—Books of Costume and 
Coloured Views of English nery—Topographical and Antiquarian Works— 
Incunabula and Sixteenth-Century Books in Black Letter—the Works of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century English Authors—the Writings of Dr 

ran, 23 vols., some First Editions—Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., with 
A.L.S. from Selwyn—a Collection of Books on Ancient Faiths, Magic and 
Witchcraft, Psychical Research, &c., the Property of a Gentleman—the Works 
of Balzac, Gautier, Oscar Wilde, and other Modern Authors—Standard Works 
in History, Political Economy, Travel, Science, and General Literature—a Set 
rd 5 —— Society's Publications from 1839 to 1688—Palmer’s Index tg 
the Times, &c. 


Varvante Miscettangovs Booxs.—On WEDNESDAY, October 17th, and 
Two following Days, including a CoLLEcTiON OF GENFALOGICAL aND Ayr. 
QUARIAN WORKS FROM THE LipraRr of a Gentleman (deceased), comprising 
the Harleian Society's Publications, Visitations of England and Wales, by 
Howard and Crisp, Cumberland Antiquarian Society’s Transactions, 1878-1905, 
and Books by or relating to Members of the Gilpin Family—Westall and 
Owen's Picturesque Tour of the T es, 2 vols., and other Books with 
Coloured Plates—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” 
Leech, and others—First Editions of Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens—Books on 
Sport and Travel—a Collection of Works on Natural History, comprising 
Books on Ornithology, Lepidoptera, Zoology, and Botany, also Sets of the 
Microscopical and Geological Society's Publications, &c. 

VALUABLE LAW BOOKS.—At the END of OCTOBER, including the 
Lrerarr of the late W. Russell Griffiths, LL.B. (removed from the Temple), 
and other Properties, comprising a Set of the Law Reports in all the Courts 
from 1865 to 1905, 340 vols., half-calf, and a Series from 1899 to 1910, 70 vols.—a 
Series of the Law Journal Reports—a Selection of recent Text-books, &c.; also 
handsome Walnut and Mahogany Bookcases—Kneehole Writing Tables, and 
other Library and Office Furniture, 


RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS.—During NOVEMBER, comprising several 
excessively scarce Pieces relating to America, including Lederer’s Discoveries 
from Virginia to West Carolina, with the Map, 1672, Hamor’s Present State 
of Virginia, 1615, Estate of the Colonie in Virginia, 1610 and 1620, Johnson's 
Nova Britannia, 1609, Raleigh’s Empyre of Guiana, 1596, and Harcourt’s 
Voyage to Guiana, 1613—Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 1624—Early Vo: 
to the East Indies—Rare Books in Old English Literature, including Mid 
ton’s Trick to Catch the Old One, 1608—Original MS. of Roger North's Life of 
his Brother, in 10 vols.—Seventeenth-Century French Illustrated Books in old 
morocco bindings, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will be ) pleased to forward 
regularly CATALOGUES of ALL their SALES to those interested in 
the acquisition of Books. Facilities are afforded to all classes of Bookbuyera 
and Collectors. Commissions executed for those unable to attend the Sales, 
and Purchases packed and forwarded. 
Auction Rooms: 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telegrams: “‘ BOOKHOOD, LONDON.” ‘Telephone: 7291 Central. 








OOKS WANTED.—Doughty’s Arabia Deserta; Hardy's 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. ; Eliot's Romola, 1863; Syntax’s Tours; 
Delany's utobiography; Casanova’s Memoirs; Defoe’s Works, 20 vols; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes; any 
Books in 1s. Monthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; &€.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—‘* BOOK PLATES,”’ T. P. Assn., 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820 ; Pauline, 1833 ; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khbayy4m, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, Ist edit.,3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Repository, 1822 ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


OO K S&S. BOO K &. 
Catalogue Recent Purchases Just Issued, 
and post-free on request. 
Please State Wants. 
GALLOWAY and PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge (Eng.) 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


FURNITURE 
































One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 
Catalogues _ free. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 

WIT 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


FOR CASH. 
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See 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Blend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION., GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, 


The only Palliative in 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the poopie by bringing about the 
adopticn of Universal Military Training for rorne Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 







£ s. a. | s. 4. 
Eon. Vice-Presidents ~. 25 0 O| Members eco ooo 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members .. 1.1 0] and Journal 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A,., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PRUD ENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, 


os 


_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £75, 000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted there 


LONDON. 








ihe EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SIXTY-FIRST REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Ban 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1910. 





CAPITAL PAID UP...... peanconsntavenen eocascocese 
RESERVE FUNDS. ........cccccccscsscssees - 


Yen 24,000,000 
coseseeee Den 16,600,000 


PRESIDENT—BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 


DIRECTORS— 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq 

VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA 
HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 
EKOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

MASNOSKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 





AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Es | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 

BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-USIEN, HONOLULU, ¥ AGASARKT. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOMBAY. KOBE NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI, 
CHANGCHUN. LIAO Y ANG, NEW YORK. TIELING 
DAIREN (Dalny), LONDON, OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO, 
HONG EONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 

(Mukden), (Port Arthur). 
HEAD OFFICE . YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GrytTLemMeN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for pe 
Half-ye ir ended June th, 1910. The Gross Profits of the Bank er, Oe pas 
pkg) including yen 1,167,407.** brought forward from last Ac a int 

1 13,064,236."*, of whi ven 10,1201, fiss,+® have been deducted for Inter reste, 
Tee S, ros rrent Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful 1 De bts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 2,963,177 r 
appropriation. The Directors now propose that yen 350,000.° © be added to the 
Reserve F =a, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, which will ent yen 1,440,000.°°, The Balance, yen 1,173,177.**, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next “Ack ount. 

BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman, 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1910, 








BALANCE SHEET, June Bth, 1910, 

LiaBILITIES, Y. 
Capital paddl wpp......cccccccccccccsscccesccscosccoseccocccscesessccsccceeccoess 694,000,000, © © 
Reserve Funds enennenidiaieisaniniaiiia 16,250,000, © © 
Reserve for Doubtfi ul Debts ..... 66 = sdied 
o 
i 





Notes in Circulatix qeamenes 3,612 

Deposits (Current, "Pi xed, &c.) 114,423, 352. 

Bills Payable, Bills discounted, Acceptances, and other 
nk sees 





Sums due by the Baa aR 2 ett 66,711,166, 46 
Dividends Unclaimed snennnane 6,918, °2 
Amount brought forward from last ‘Accor int we ‘ 1,167,407, © * 
Net Profit for the past Half-year..........cc.cccesccsssesesseesseee 1,795,768, * © 

Yen 325,573,900." 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y 
Tl TONE, ccnccsseconepetinntatainsitiiamammnsdiiiiens 14,181,623. * * 


At Bankers cinatesaiietutin 
Invest me in Public Securities........ 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 












Bullion and Foreign Money .. coccenasi . 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, > aE RieaEAT 
Yen ~ 223,57 3,890, * « 
—— | 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. , 





To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
and Clerks, &c. eve» 10,101,058. * ® 

To Reserve Fund... 350,000, ¢ © 

To Dividend— 

(yen 6.° ° per Share for 240,000 Shares) ... 

To Balance carried forward to next Account 





1, eS ee 





Yen me ua 





Y. 

By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1909 ............. 1,167,407. * ¢ 

By Amount of Gross Profits for the Ha yanmar endin 
June 30th, 1910., 


6 11,896 RoR «T 


Yen 13,064,236, * * 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspec ted 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of , ns, 
Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Bocks 





and Accounts ‘of the Bank, 
YASUNORI ASADA,) 4, aitors 
TAMIZO WAKAO, er 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuatrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


Vicr-Prestpext—The LORD HARRIS. 


Deputr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Secretany—W,. N, NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp MaxaGER—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
In that ycar will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2 


and 3 Tux Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : : 28 Market Strest. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bota, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tut Onp CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gavianani’s LiBrary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Haroip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. Dawson 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto 
Canada; A.T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BooxsgeLuinGe Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town. 


New 








Subscriptions only received by GorDoN 
anp GorcHu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barture anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckxigy, Auckland ; 
and Cc. W. Ruasr, Adelaide. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxgr, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tae Pustisugr, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 











THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON - - 
THAT'S 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomes a 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Interesting Booklet 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


and 
on 





STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - - 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastier - - <= 24. ” ” 
Brauneberg - - <+ 27/- ” ” 
Graacher Himmeblrcich 36/- - - 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, Ec. 





Scale of ehesene for 
Advertisements. 





Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 G 
Page 
Half-Page (Colump).................. 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 3 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 

9 
1 


UINEAS, 


Half Narrow Column .............4 

Quarter Narrow Column ....... 

Column (two-thirds width of 
ED teesnantntereceenentatctictsconien 


CoMPANIEs, 

IE ID Saiterescecentenieenzorssas £1616 0 
NID ccnisdtnnnsenenictndasneses . 4M 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an arcrage twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 83. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





tis 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
OCTOBER. 
Tae Srorr or tue Osnonye Cass, 


Ox. By Harola 
Tue MiscOveRNMENT oF Ecy Alfred 
a — were, By De. J. 
UNDLE oF Bitts—anp Own 
By Sir Gilbert Parker, MP.” ° 
Firteen Years’ Work 1n ry Femare 
. inns By Adeline Duchess of Bedford. 
‘OWARDS EpucationaL Riguteo 
run tor fie “Dy De 
ue Hone-Kone University, By His FE 
Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G., C.B Dag? 
. Coonan of Hong-Kong). 
TALIAN PRINCRS AND THEIR GARDENS, 
™ —_ (Julia Cartwright). By Mrs, 
uE Genius oF Gresoy.—IT, ~ 
pra TORY, By the Rev. A. H. Xt ~aees 
ARRIAGE, Divorce, AND EvGenics, i “Mu tague 
Cracks inthorpe, K.C. — 
Tae Brrrer Cry or THE Intse Home Wor 
Margaret H. Irwin. = 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE HaGue FisHerte 
By Beckles Willson. vain 
Last Worps on IRELAND. By the late Professo, 
Goldwin Smith. 7 
Tue Sitton. By the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
Inpian Unrest. By Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I, 
(late Lieut.-Governor of Bengal). 
Home oa “Unrest.” By Colonel Lonsdalg 
Hale 


London: Srortiswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
New Street Square. 


Lanp, 


Coxvice 








SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa."’"—Laneet, 


“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina.”—Sim ANDREW CLARK. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 


will digest anything 


is perfectly delicious, 
In is. 6d. Tins only. 


and 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London. N. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. . 3 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, te., on application. 











CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by ayder through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


This edition of Mr. Noyes’ work would be welcome if for no other 
reason than that it reprints the two poems, “‘ The Flower of 
Old Japan ” and “ The Loom of Years,” which first arrested 
critical interest and have for long been out of print. It also 

resents a very remarkable achievement as regards both 
uality and versatility, and enables the poet’s work for the 


first time to be viewed in its full variety and compass. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 
In 2 vols., 5s. net each. 
“He possesses to the full the magic power of transfiguring 
life...... he irradiates the world with imagination.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 








England is the only first-class Power that has not adopted in some 
degree the employment of the dog in warfare either as an 
assistant to ambulance work, sentry duty, or despatch-carrier. 
Major Richardson gives his views both upon this subject and 
also upon the use of the dog as an assistant to the police. 


WAR, POLICE, AND WATCH DOCS. 


By Major E. H. RICHARDSON. 
Illustrated, 5s. net. 
“ An interesting and useful little book.”—Morning Post. 
“ Splendidly illustrated.”—Horse and Hound. 


GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTIVALS 


By MARY HAMILTON, D.Litt., 
Carnegie Research Fellow. 5s. net. 
“Miss Hamilton’s book is, we need scarcely say, of a most 
interesting nature.”—Spectator. 
“ A remarkable store of classic learning and research...... full of 
interest.” — Scotsman. 














NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. 


By ISLA STEWART, 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; 
AND 
HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Medical Officer for General Purposes to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Beard, London; late Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern 
Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. 
Reprinted June, 1900; January, 1903; September, 1903; 
November, 1904; March, 1906 ; December, 1907; August, 1909; 
July, 1910. Revised by H. E. CUFF; assisted by B. CUTLER, 
Assistant-Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and again 
reprinted September, 1910. 


5s. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. 


By HUMPHREY JORDAN. 6s. 
THE PILGRIM. By ARTHUR LEWIS. 6s. 


A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 6s. 


THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. 
By ADAM COWANS WHYTE. 6s. 


SEED OF FIRE. sy RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 6s. 








7 4 3 
BLACKWOOD 
For OCTOBER contains 

Sport on Che Roof of the World. By Colonel Sr. QuinTN. 
The Devil’s Banker. By A. T. 8. Gooprick. 
Douro Vineyards. By Buancue E, C. Duepate. 
“Hamlet” at a Bengal Fair. By R. E, VeRN&ve. 
The Ballad of Brown Yves.—A Breton Legend. 

“Puffin” Home. By STeruEN REYNOLDS. 
The Battle of Edington, A.D. 878. By Witt1aAm GresweE Lt. 
Country Inns. By T. E. Keppen 
The Indian Civil Service, By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. 
Fancy Farm. By NEIL Munro. 
A Morning Dream. By ALFRED Noyes. 
Musings without Method. 


Congresses—An Age of Fads—The Bombast of Trade Unions— 

Stare tienen” Bg at oy ay ty A J of 
a — zabe rama— a — 

A lege ben the Pea n a—Its Pomp an riety 


The Conference and its Sequel, 














HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON 
ANNOUNCE FOR 
PUBLICATION 
ON MONDAY 
NEXT, OCT. 3rd, 


THE 


DEVIL'S 
MOTOR 


A FANTASY BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY 
ARTHUR SEVERN, R.I. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The Edition de Luxe of THE DEVIL'S 
MOTOR, signed by MARIE CORELLI 
and ARTHUR SEVERN, price £2 2s. 
net, is strictly limited to 100 copies. To 
make sure of obtaining a copy, intending 
purchasers should place their orders 
immediately. 


PRICES 


Bound in Cloth, 6s. net. Special Art 
Binding, 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 copies, numbered and 
signed by Author and Artist, £2 2s, net. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C. 
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My New Magazine 


An Open Letter to 
the Public by 


T.P.O'CONNOR 





In announcing a new magazine I make no apology. 
But an apology would be needed if I contemplated 
adding one more to the typical magazines published 
to-day. My new magazine is founded on a faith that 
there are many thousands of people who are not 
content with the modern magazine—who are dis- 
appointed with its constant avoidance of the subjects 
which really matter. It is not necessary to apologise 
to such a public, for they realise the need for efficiency ; 
indeed, the world has no use for the ill-informed ; the 
men and women who count nowadays are those who 
are conversant with modern ideas and movements ; in 
short, progress is so rapid that unless they are con- 
stantly in touch with these they are left behind in 
the race. A magazine planned to meet the needs 
of this healthy, enquiring, knowledgeable mind may 
be said to inaugurate a new era in the magazine 
world. 


My new magazine will aim at reviewing the passing 
show of life intelligently, by comment, informative 
articles, shrewd portraits of personalities, and sound 
criticisms, so that the busy man or woman shall, 
month by month, obtain a clear grasp of the 
significance of the world’s thought and activity. 


The things that matter to men and women—that is 
the keynote of the magazine I have planned and which 
I know is wanted. I shall avoid dullness and prosiness. 
Every page will be vital. Every month there will be 
articles on political personalities and social problems ; 
science, literature and art will receive adequate atten- 
tion ; phases of life and thought affecting the sphere 
of women will be treated by authoritative writers ; 
while each number will contain many practical pages 
for students. English and Continental story-tellers 
will give my readers fiction that will illuminate the 
problems of life, and a magazine which aims at being 
a sincere reflex of the life of the month will also be 
leavened by the work of humorists both in prose 
and verse. Such a magazine will not only provide 
information for busy men and women, it will provide 
entertainment, and, at the same time, act as an 
auxiliary and companion to the daily paper. 


7. P. O'Connor. 





T.P.’s MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE. 


It will keep you in touch 
- with life. 


D. D. 


NET. 


NET. 





ee 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy, 
Price per Number, 28. Gd. net; Yearly Subscription, 108, net, post-f 
vee, 





call ap te ne ania THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 
situation religieuse de l’Egli ' 
Hellenistic Philosophy. 'B {tee aa 
The, Bresent Crisis of the Beat Theligion By The R 

we VER . ev. AMBROSE 


1910). By 


OLE. 
By JAMES 4, 


A View of Unit The Yeats’ s Missionary C 

Author of“ P f risto et Eccl lesion.” eaterenee, 
ane ofa Dual y be A, By H. M. F. 
rae Theories and Psychical- Research, 


Prisons and Prisoners. By THOMAS HOLMES. 


The Words of Institution at the Last Supper. B 
The Fallacy of the Social Psychologists. 7 G. rh Fist pe TUKER, 
hie my hilds on Women's Suffrage: a Rejoinder By FRANCES 


The'| Beller | in God and teamertalt as Factors i 
Professor HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER, n Raco Progress, By 
Discussions and Signed Reviews. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c. 


“CORNHILL” 


For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS. 
The Major's Niece. Chaps. 13-15. By Grorce A. Brrurvonay, 


In Memoriam: Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. By tie 
MASTER OF PeTERHOUSE. 
By Marcarer I, 


Pastels under the Southern Cross.—VI. 
oops. 
rom P. Biick and the Goblins. By Grorce Youna. 
Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh: a Centenary Sketch. By 
Saran A. Toorer. 
The Tragedy of Angkor. By Sir Hucu Cutrrorp, K.C.MG, 
Sea Training. By Captain ALAN FrieLp 
The Capture of Mauritius in 1810. By Major W. Cyprian 


Bripeée. 


Jewels of Gold. By W. H. Apams. 
The Leaves of the Tree.—I. Introductory. By Arravr 6, 


Benson. 
The Flint Heart. 














Chaps. 19-25. (Conclusion.) By Epey 
PHILLPOTTS, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., Rad Waterloo Place, 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1910. 


IMPERIAL AND Foretgn Arvarrs: A Review or Events 
DkrFENCE AND Finance: Countine Tue Cost. By Arc hibald Hurd, 
Tur AmeRIcAN WorkiInG May. By Politieus. 








1, EDITORIAL. 
2. THE LITTLE HILL. By Karaa- 
RINE TYNAN. 
3. THE PEASANT ARTS MUSEUM 
: ry yo By the Rev. 
tp S. Davirs. Llustrated. 


A Story. 








Tue Proranep Sacrament. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Wiitiam Hotman Hunt, O.M. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
ImpertaL Corrrieut. By G. Herbert Thring. 
By A. E. Keeton, 
Soctatism Accorpine TO Witiiam Morris. 
By Walter Lennard. 
London: CHAPMAN 
THE VINEYARD. 
6. EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGE. 
By Karmartve Tray, 
5. THE CHILD OF THE LAND OF |9. FOR THE CHILDREN. THE 
London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
Established 1783. 


SHAKESPERE IN FairYLanp. By Charles Zeffertt. 
Tue Conrusion or American Po.itics, By Sydney Brooks. 
1805 anp 1910: NapoLeon anp THe Geruanx Empire. By Captain Battine, 
A Forsorren Satrrist, “ Perer Prvpax.’” By Lewis Melville. 
Tux Nicut THoucurs or Ronert Scuumann, 
Ture New Hetienismu. By Arundel! Esdaile. 
By William Sinclair. 
Tur Teeataicat Srrvatiox. By William Archer. 
In Seancn or Eoerrra.—ll, 
and HALL, Ltd. 
No. 1 Ready ‘OCTOBER 1 ist 6d. net, postage 1d. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents: 
By Pure H. Wicxstesp, M.A, 
|7. THE TEDDY BEAR. A Story. 
- 8. MY FATHER AND I. 
4. THE “JUNCTION. A a By | By Petee Roseacer. 
Mavupe Eerrton Kix 
THE RISING SUN. By F. WHITE BLACKBIRD. By 
Haptanp Davis. Grace Rars. 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


owe BARGAINS.—Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes, 
Coloured Plates, 7s. 64., cost 20s. net; Frohawk’s Birds, Illus., 6 vols, 
36s. 6d., cost £5 58.; Who's Who, 1909, 4a. éd., cost 10s. net ; Paston Letters, 
4 vols., 128, 6d., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.—HOLL 
BROS., "Book Merchants, 21 Jouw Baicut Srreeet, BinmincuaM. 
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The Latest Mills & Boon Literature. 








MILLS & BOON are delighted to announce that their magnificent Sporting Volume entitled 


FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE, 


By Sir CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 


With 16 Illustrations, demy S&vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


is enjoying remarkable success. Within a fortnight of publication the First Large Edition is exhausted, a Second Edition is 


rapidly selling, and a Third Edition is in the press. 


SPORTSMAN'S LIFE is the finest sporting book published for many years. 


following Notices can be perused : 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“‘ Forty Years of @ Sportsman's 
Life’ is a charming book,—stimulating, bracing, encouraging. 
Well will it be for England forty years hence if many of her 
sons are able to write of similar feats and adventures by field 
and flood, A treasure store of sporting stories, sporting hints, 
and sporting lore.” i ; : 

PELICAN.—“A record of an eventful life cleanly and pluckily lived, and 
leaves @ pleasant taste in the mouth, This country could do very well with 
many Claude de Crespignys, but they unfortunately do not come down with 
every shower of rain.” ] 

STANDA RD OF EMPIRE.—" Describes a career as chock full of adventure 
as any schoolboy could have imagined in his wildest dreams......the work of one 
who loves danger for its own sake.” : : 

DAILY MAILL.—“ As one reads on one can almost imagine the great sports- 
man is sitting opposite one and just telling story after story of his adventurous 
career as they occur to his memory......From cover to cover there is not a dull 

in the whole book, which will be welcomed by every man all the world over.” 

PAST ANGLIAN TIMES.—" Racy and delightful memoirs. Distinctly one 
of the books of the season. There isa love of sport for sport's sake, a dare-devil 


| 
| 
| 


recklessness, a sublime disregard of consequences, which place him on a level | 


with such fascinating heroes of romance as D’Artagnan or Barry Lyndon.” 


' 


It is universally admitted that FORTY YEARS OF A 


MILLS & BOON will be glad if the 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Amazing or nothing is the record contained in these 
three hundred pages. Towards the close the author is troubled with a qualm 
that he may be censured as a boaster. But there is nothing boastful in the 
book. Now and again, indeed, a sedentary reader is left a little breathless ; 
but this is a tribute to the uncommonness of the adventure, not to the braggart 
disposition of the adventurer. tween Sir Claude and Munchausen, in a 
word, there is no suspicion of kinship.” 

SPORTING LIFE.—“ More enthralling than the most romantic novel.” 

EVENING STANDARD,.—“ We shall look to another instalment of these 
memoirs, which are as bracing as a north-east wind.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Fascinating reading.” 

SPORTING TIMES.—“ This entertaining volume will prove one of the most 
successful sporting books of the year. It is impossible to do justice to this 
entertaining book in a brief notice [Publishers’ note—19 inches!!} and it will 
be referred to again.” 

HORSE AND HOUND.—“ There is not a dull page in the book.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Bristling with racy stories.” 

EVENING NEWS.—*“ Relates in pithy and telling language a story of a 
thousand and one exciting incidents in the hunting field, the boxing ring, the 
racecourse, in the air, and on the battlefield...... a most attractive and con- 
vincing narrative,” 





MILLS & BOON’S AUTUMN LIST. 


FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir Cravpes 
CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


MY CERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. Wyuis, Author of “The Rajah’s 


People.” With 2 lilustrations in Colour and 18 from Photographs, demy 


8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM Ill. 
many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


YVETTE CUILBERT: Struggles and Victories. By Yverrsz 
GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Profusely I!lustrated with Cari- 
catures, Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &c., demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net, 

WACNER AT HOME. Fully Translated by Erris Duwnreirn 
MASSIE from the French of JUDITH GAUTIER. Witha Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 8 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net, 

THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE. By P. H. Dircurietn, M.A.,, F.S.A. 
With 25 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. By Curistian Trarue, Author 
of “ Holborn Hill.” With 21 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net, 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): their Composers and 
oe By HAROLD SIMPSON. Fully Illustrated, demy 8&vo, 
103, td net, 

HOME LIFE IN HELLAS. By Z. Duckerr Ferran. 
Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 
of ‘The Complete Mountaineer,’”’ Member of the Climbers’ Club, &c., &e. 
em with Photographs and Diagrams, pocket size, waterproof cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By Grorcz D. Apranam. 
with “Swiss Mountain Climbs.” 7s, 6d, net. 

HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. By Rosert Lyrnp. Illustrated from 
Fhotograghe. Third and Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANSE OF THE OXFORD COLLECES. By Francis 
} 9 ~ em With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 18 lustrations, crown 
vo, 6s, 


LETTERS OF A MODERN COLFER TO HIS GRANDFATHER. By 
HENRY LEACH. With a Photosravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 

THE GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. ‘Translated from the 
French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND SEALING WAX. By Hansarp Warr. With 40 Ilus- 
tions by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, A volume of 
ig verse, 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF FRANCE. A concise History of France. 
By MILDRED CARNEGY. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

The Bisuor or Hererorp says:—‘* I venture to commend this book as one 
which deserves to be welcomed by mothers and teachers, It is bright, simple, 
and natural in style.” 

A MANUAL FOR NURSES. By S. Weruam, M.R.C.S. (Charing 
Cross Hospital). Crown vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LADY MOTORIST’S COMPANION. By “A Four-Inca Driver.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

THE AVIATOR’S COMPANION. 


Others. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Miss 
G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of ‘* Westminster Abbey” (Little Guides), 
Illustrated, Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, Is. net, 

THE NURSERY NURSE’S COMPANION. Compiled by Honnor 
MORTEN, Author of ‘The Nurse’s Dictionary,” &c. Crown &vo, paper 
wrapper, ls, net; cloth, ls, 6d, net. 


With many 


Uniform 


By D. and Henry Farman and 


eee 





By E. and M. §. Grew. With | 





| shedding her own particular light which none has emulated, far less eclipsed, 
By Gxorcr D. Apranam, Author | en nee eee, ees p + eclipsed 


The Theatre. 
YVETTE GUILBERT: STRUGGLES 
AND VICTORIES. 


By Yvette Guilbert and Harold Simpson. 
Profusely Illustrated with Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles of 
Letters, &c., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“* To God first of all.’ It is the dedication of a book. 
And the writer of itadds, ‘ Pour satisfier ma foi et ma conscience il me faut d’abord 
et avant toute chose remercier Dieu......ma destinée fut Son ouvrage, mes lattes 
me furent utiles pour apprécier mieux mes victoires,’ It is not the dedication 
of the memories of an ecclesiastic. It is the singing note of a little street girl 








who came from the gutter to lame, who knew Paris trom ite seamy side, knew 





r. Simpson on the opposite page. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—**Madame Y vette Guilbert begins her autobiographical 
sketch with a dedication to God—‘ A Dieu d'abord,’ as she puts it—and, less 
laconic than Voltaire, she puts forth her reasons for so doing in a beautifully 
written letter here reproduced in facsimile. Many English and French readers 
will no doubt be somewhat surprised at so shing a testimonial from the 
delicious artist whose reticence and discretion have always been no small factors 
in her peculiar success, though we cannot but highly commend the proper feel- 
ing and excellent sentiments which prompt the letter. The volume itself is a 
rea] delight all through. Yvette Guilbert is an artist second to none, a star 





and the publishers have had the admirable idea of giving us her own wo: 
the one page, with a translation on the other,” 


MY GERMAN YEAR. 
By |. A. R. Wylie, 
Author of “The Rajah’s People.” 


With 2 Illustrations in Colour and 18 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net, 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE has reviewed “My German Year” as “a 
vivid, attractive, and really informing volume,” and “ wise, well-informed, and 
very readable, with some delightfully fresh information and shrewd criticigms,”* 
Also saying :— 

** We close ‘My German Year’ with a fecling of gratitude for 
very good entertainment all through, and with a sense that 
though on a good many minor points the writer is led by her 
enthusiasm to see matters in a far too roseate light, she has 
used her brain and her eyes to good purpose during her 
*German Year,’ and has written a book which suffers in no 
way by the fact that the last few years have seen the publi- 
cation in this country of several volumes on the same subject.” 

The EVENING STANDARD (a lengthy notice) said :-—‘‘ We have seldom read 
a more interesting book than ‘My German Year." Miss Wylie's words are often 
bitter to the taste, still more bitter very often is what she leaves unsaid, the 
obvious inferences she hands on to us to draw, but it is all extremely salutary, 
and should be read by every householder in the land.” 


MILLS & BOON’S AUTUMN NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“$13” - - . - = Mavrice Lesranc 
JEHANNE OF THE COLDEN LIPS- Frances G. Know es-Fostzsa 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN - Horace W. C. Newrs 
THE VALLEY OF ACHOR' - = Mrs. Cu. pe CrEsPIGNy 
SPORT OF CODS- - - » H. Vavuenan-SawyvER 
THE ISLAND OF SOULS - » M. Urquuarr 
WITH POISON AND SWORD - - W. M. O’Kanz 


on 











MILLS & BOON. LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET. LONDON. W 
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Commander Peary’s 





great book The 


LVorth Pole 


tells the story the world 


has been waiting to 























hear for nearly 400 
years. It will be pub- 
lished very shortly with 
116 L/lustrations from 
Photographs, price 25 /- 
net, and there will be 


a special limited edition 





signed by Commander 





Peary and Captain 





Bartlett, price £2 25. 





net, which you should 


order at once if you 


desire to secure a copy. 


* Commander Peary belongs 
to that select class who have 
done great things which make 
the whole world proud of their 
manhood.”— Dairy TELEGRAPH. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C. 












CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


No. 538. OCTOBER. _—2s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF HOLMAN went 
By W. M. ROSSETT; 
THE roar TRADE OF CaEAt BRITAIN AND 
GERM By GEOFFREY DURHAM 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONQUEST OF CHINA 
By W. E. SOOTHILL (Principal of Shansi University) 
THE CHINESE AND THE comer 
y DONALD MCcGILLIvRAy 
THE MODERN PRESS AND | Its ueLC 
By H. W. MASSINGHAM 
THE LADY OF THE BLUE STOCKINGS 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
FREEDOM AND ITS ARMAGEDDON 
By WM. SCOTT PALMER 
CAN TELEPATHY EXPLAIN ALL? By W. T. STEAD 
NATIONALISM IN IRELAND—II. 
By Col. HENRY PILKINGTON, C.z, 
BROWNING AND BUTLER 
By the late Professor CHURTON COLLINS 
THE HUNGARIAN ee Hy = (with Map) 
Count JOSEPH MAILATH 
AN ANCIENT INSTANCE AND A MODERN WANT 
By W. EMERY BARNES 
FORESUS AFFAIRS: Continental Diplomacy ; Uost 
of the Armed Peace; Italy and the Triple 
Alliance; Turkey; em ~ 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
CHILL OCTOBER 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Mr. Wicksteed’s Treatise on Political Economy; La Poli- 
tique de Pio X.; Frederick William Maitland; The Political 
Development of Japan, 1867-1909; Mr. Norman Gardiner 


on Greek Sport; Senates and Upper Chambers; “The 
Missiesippi River and its Wonderfui Valley,” etc. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 














Second Impression. 








“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


In Three Editions. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


[Tuesday. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Red cloth, gilt top, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POCKET EDITION. 
EDITION DE LUXE. §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Printed on thin paper, scarlet leather, with gilt edges and special Cover Design, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 








AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 

EMMA LADY HAMILTON. By JULIA 

FRANKAU. With 39 Reproductions in Colour of famous 
Paintings and Engravings by and after Sir JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, ROMNEY, 
ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, &c. Also about 50 Photogravure 
Illustrations of personal and topographical interest printed 
in the text. In 2 volumes, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
sumptuously bound in parchment full gilt, Limited to 250 
copies. Imperial 4to, £31 10a, net, 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
OVERLAND TO INDIA. A popular nar- 


rative of a journey from Trebizond to Quetta. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “Trans-Himalaya: 


Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet,” With Maps and about 
300 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE GLORY OF THE SHIA WORLD. 
The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and 
Edited from a Persian Mauuscript by Major 
P, M. SYKES, C.M.G., Assisted by KHAN 
BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. with 


many Illustrations in the Text and 4 Reproductions in Colour 
of Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s, net, [ October, 


VOLUMES V. AND VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. with 
Maps, 8vo. 


Vol. V.i—From tur Renewat or tHE War TO THE 
EvacvaTion or Rio pE LA Prata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 


Vol. VI—From tae Exrrepition to Eayrr, 1807, To THE 
Barrie or CoruNXa, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN CAM- 
BRIDGE AND ELY._ By the Rev. 
EDWARD CONYBEARE. Illustrated by 


FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, and 


limited to 250 copies, royal 8vo, 21s. net. [ Octuber. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 


In 10 vols. With decorated backs, Svo, 7s. 6d. net each, 
Vol. VI. PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. 


[ Ready. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
PIETRO OF SIENA. A Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2a 6d. net, 


[ Tuesday. 





The Reaction in Russia. 


A Review of Events since the “ Bloody Sunday” of 
January, 1905. Third paper: The Law, the Courts, 
and the Prisons. By George Kennan. One of 22 
entertaining Articles and Stories in the October 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ALEXANDER 
MACMILLAN. By CHARLES L. GRAVES 


With Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. [Monday. 


THE HERKOMERS. By Sir HUBERT 
VON HERKOMER,C.V.0.,R.A.,D.C.L.,LLD., 


&c. With 6 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION. With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 
[ October 7th. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD AND **PUNCH.,”’ 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure 


Portraits and Illustrations from “Punch.” 8vo. [ October. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED, 
LORD KELVIN’S EARLY HOME: being 
the Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth King, together with some Family 
Letters and a Suppiementary Chapter by the 
Editor, ELIZABETH THOMSON KING. 

With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
GREEN WILLOW, and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales). By GRACE JAMES. with 40 


Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, Crown ito, 
lis. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Demy to, 42s. net. 


OUR VILLAGE. By MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. with an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 


RITCHIE. 100 Illustrations by HUGH TITOMSON, and 
16 Plates in Colour from Drawings by ALFRED RAWLINGS, 
Crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. [ October. 


THREE TALES OF HANS ANDERSEN. 


THE DAUNTLESS TIN SOLDIER. 


[ October. 


THUMBELISA. THE LITTLE MERMAID. 
With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. Feap. 4to. 

[ October. 
THE WATER BABIES. By CHARLES 


KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. §8vo, 5s, net. [ October 11th. 

THE DOMAIN OF BELIEF. By HENRY 

JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” “Tracks 
of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, [ October 7th, 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
REST HARROW: a Comedy of Resolution. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Ready, 


A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA, 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. [ Ready. 


HEARTS AND CORONETS. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX. Ready 


A SNAIL’S WOOING: the Story of an 
Alpine Courtship, By E. M. SNEYD- 





KYNNERSLEY, author of “2.1,” 


[Ready. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London. 
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Cassell’s New Books. 


Now Ready. 
+ Vol. I. Cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


KEARTONS’ NATURE PICTURES 


Beautifuliy Reproduced in 12 Colour Plates, 36 Photo- 
gravures, and a profusion of Black-and-White Illustrations 
from Photographs. 

By RICHARD and CHERRY KEARTON. 
With Descriptive Text by RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., F.R.P.S. 


“**Keartons’ Nature Pictures’ contain many of their best studies of British 
bird and animal life .....Mr. Richard Kearton’s accompanying descriptions have 
the freshness of first-hand knowledge, and include in a small space many details 
of original observations.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 








New Volume in Cassell’s Gardening Handbook Series. 


CARDEN PLANNING AND PLANTING 


By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of “The Gardener”). 


With numerous Illustrations, paper covers, 1s. net ; cloth, 
1s. Gd. net. Postage 3d. 





Vol. I. Imp. 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 


100 POPULAR PICTURES 


Vol. I. contains 50 Pictures. 
Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of Popular Pictures Selected 
from the World’s Great Galleries. 


With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A., and 
Notes on each Picture by ARTHUR FISH. 


The coliection includes works by Van Dyck, Velasquez, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Rossetti, Raphael, Israels, Millet, MacWhirter, 
Whistler, Somerscales, &c. 


NOTABLE NEW FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION NOW SELLING. 
THE BARONESS ORCZY’S 
GREAT NEW WORK. 


LADY MOLLY OF SCOTLAND YARD 


By The BARONESS ORCZY. 
PRESS PRAISE EPITOMISED. 


“Sherlock Holmes in Petticoats.’’"—Daily Graphic. ‘Thrilling and absorbing 
throughout.""—Black and White. “Quite out of the common.”’—Evening 
News. “Clever and ingenious.’’"—Bookseller. “Cleverly worked out.’’—Queen, 
** Ingenious."’— World, “ Fascinating.’’—Christian World, ‘Sherlock in 
Petticoats.”"—Globe. “Told with conspicuous cleverness.” —Liverpool Post, 








6s. 








“Warwick Deeping’s best modern romance.” 
tie ATHENAEUM. 
ue AEUM. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. Second Edition. 6s. 

* An excellent romance of Rome in the stirring year of '49......The fighting is 
described with vivid spirit......We congratulate Mr. Deeping on a story which 
will move and interest all readers."’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Admirably done .....Mr. Deeping suggests the rest of Europe, with its mid- 
Victorian smugness, and quiescence, and the sharp contrast of the ‘ Red Shirts,’ 
and the vigorous fighting along the Roman streets lends admirable effect to 
the background.’’—Standard. 


“Richard Marsh at his best.”’ 
—MORNING LEADER. 
THE LOVELY MRS. BLAKE 
By RICHARD MARSH. 6s. 


*‘ Characteristic .....it is altogether on a much higher level than the ordinary 
tale of crime.’’— Scotsman, 





OPAL FIRE: A Bush Love Story 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed gives us an insight into the social and political life of 


an Australian colony. The Times says the story “ lacks nothing of the dramatic 
movement and rich colour of all her work.”’ 


 - LOVE’S BARRIER 
By ANNIE S. SWAN. 


*‘ Mrs. Swan has rarely written a stronger story.""—Birmingham Post. 








6s. 








THE BROWN MASK 
By PERCY JAMES BREBNER. 6s. 


A spirited romance of the days of Monmouth’s Rebellion. “Certainly a book 
to be read,"’ says the Pall Mall Gazette. 


tiie. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER: 


Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi. 


Compiled from State Papers and the Private Di 
Gaaatedlier of her Household. =v € Ge 


By J. O. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 


Tilustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. (Wednesday. 

*,.* This important work covers the history of China and its 
ruler for the past fifty years. The ‘‘clou” of the work is the 
a most vivid and thrilling document which gives a daily and de 
account of the thoughts, words, and deeds of the Empress and her 
immediate advisers from the beginning of the Boxer rising to the 
day of the relief of Pekin, when the diarist was murdered by his 
own son. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO, 
By HERBERT WARD. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday, 


*.* Mr. Herbert Ward describes the inner life of the inhabitants 
of the Congo territories from an intimate and sympathetic point of 
view. His book is full of curious and interesting anecdotes illus. 
trating the life and human conditions of a people in whom the 
whole civilised world takes more than a passing interest. It is illus. 
trated from photographs and drawings and bronzes by the author, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF 
SPORT AND GAMES. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 
Vol. I. (A to Cricket), with over 500 Iiustrations, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net, half-bound, 14s. net. [Nezt week, 

Also in Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 


*,* The Ly poy of Sport and Games has been designed to give 
an account of every kind of sport, of all games that are played, and 
of every form of physical culture that is popularly practised. Each 
subject is fully dealt with ty the highest authorities; the records 
and statistics of every sport are accurate and up-to-date; the illus- 
trations have been selected ir»m thousands of action-photographs 
to instruct the novice as well as to interest the proficient, while the 
colour plates include some of the finest sporting pictures by Archibald 
Thorburn and E. G. Caldwell. Never has the love of sport been so 
pronounced as it is to-day, never have its various aspects been 
more engagingly set forth than in this work, which will delight both 
the active participant and the sedate looker-on. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS, 
Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 
In 7 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


V. THE WINGED DESTINY. 


VI. THE SILENCE OF AMOR: 
WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS. 








Six-Shilling Books by Notable Authors. 


MR. DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
By the Same Author, uniform with the above, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
JOSEPH VANCE—ALICE-FOR-SHORT—SOMEHOW GOOD, 





A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ MAURICE GUEST.” 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON. [Nest week. 


MARTIN EDEN, 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call 


ANNE KEMPBURN., 
By MARGUERITE BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault.* 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 


[3rd Imp. 
of the Wild.” 


[7th Imp 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW LIST 





—— 


A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK 


Poems by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. With an Introduction by 
ALICE MEYNELL. 36 Coloured and 36 Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 
150 Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Large 4to, bound in white vellum cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, each of which will be signed by the Artist and 


numbered, £2 2s. net. 


[IMustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 








THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 
New Edition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

Tt is natural that a new edition should be required of Mr. Squire's Mythology 
of the British Islands, a work that has proved itself soadmirably adapted to fill 
a recognised blank in mythological lore in literature. Having decided that it 
deserved the additional attraction of suitable illustrations, the publishers have 
now provided these ; and they very much regret that the accomplished author 
bas not lived to see his book in its present form. 

“This book supplies a great literary vacuum.’’—Saturday Review. 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Iiustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 
“4 most interesting and illuminating work.’’—Spectator. 
“The diary, printed as it was written, is remarkably naive and fresh, and 
shows a feeling for art and beauty which is not conspicuous among scientists.” 
—Athenzum, 
“Dr. Stopes has given us a simple, unaffected book, which should take its 
lace among the very best works in which the fascinating Is!and Empire of the 
Par East is interpreted for Western readers; reading it we seem to know the 
country and the people far better than from many mcre pretentious books.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ANCIENT PLANTS 


Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Realm 
of Nature Study 
By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S., 


Lecturer in Fossil Botany, Manchester University, Author of *“* The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.” 
IMtustrated, demy Svc, 4s. 6d. net 


FOOD INSPECTION 


A Practical Handbook 
By HUGH A. MACEWEN, N.B., Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), 
D.P.H.(Camb.), 

Assistant Medical Oficer of Health for Cumberiand; late Resident Physician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco. 

Iiustrated, demy Svo, 5s. net 


THE PUBLIC MILK SUPPLY 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN 
Ilustrated, demy 8Svo, 2s. Gd. net 
The object of this book is to demonstrate the importance of a pure milk 
supply, and to show how it may be obtained. The whole subject is dealt with 
in a thoroughly practical manner. It will prove useful to all associated with 
the Milk Trade, and should be of special interest to Sanitarians, 


PRACTICAL HOME SEWING 
AND DRESSMAKING 
WITH CUTTING OUT by the “Short” System of Paper Folding 
: By ISABELLA SHORT, 
Head Teacher of Home Sewing and Dressmaking in the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy, Dublin. 
With Diagrams, demy 8vo, 3s. net 


A Charming New Series of Colour Books 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places 
Written by well-known Authors, and Ilius- 
trated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST 
Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically 
bound in Picture Cover. 
Small 4to, 2s. net each 
The following volumes are just ready :— 
OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. Braviey, 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Bawxs. 
SHAKESPEARE-LAND. Described by WALTER JERrRoLp, 
THE THAMES, Described by G. E. Mrrroy. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. Described by Epwarp Tomas, 
The following volumes will be ready shorily :— 
CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated by E. W. Hastenvst. Text by N. Barwett. 
NORWICH AND THE BROADS. Illustrated by E. W. Hasiez- 
UST. Textby WaLTerR JERROLD. 




















A NEW 


SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. 
Feap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net 

“The careful definition of various senses of words is the great merit of 
Mr. Cunliffe’s work. In looking through Mr. Cunliife’s book we have met 
much that shows how careful and thorough his survey has been. It should give 
pleasure to all Shakespeareans.”"—Athenzum, 

“Mr. Cunliffe’s discretion, judgment, and scholarship emerge scatheless, and 
his volume, which shows ail the marks of scrupulous care and enthusiastic 
devotion, should be in the hands of all Shakespeare experts.’’—Literary World, 

“Should be a distinct and permanent contribution to Shakespearean tert- 
books.”’—Outlook, 

“A work upon which labour and learning have been expended with the 
happiest results."’—Scotsman, 

“Mr. Cunliffe’s compilation has been made with excellent judgment, and 
whilst aiming at thoroughness, he has avoided superfinity, is illustrative 
quotations, too, have been well chosen.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College of Engmeering, Tokyo. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net 






“The work of a high authority.’’— Times. 

“A thoughtful, we l-informed, and clearly reasoned book.”’—Scotsman. 

“Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the 
opinions he vouchsafes,’’—Literary World, 


“From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful analysis of 
Eastern peoples—their history, their manners, and their politics. It is a 
masterpiece buiit up on practical knowledge and long experience.’’—Globe. 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Gx od Hope. 
illustrated, demy 8Svo, 7s. Gd. net 


OUR TEETH 


| How Built Up—How Destroyed—How Preserved 


By R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.RCS.Ed, LDS Eng, 
Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark; and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.R.CSEng., L.DSEd., 

Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lectarer on Dental Surgery and 
Pathology, Sheffield University. 


| Richly ilustrated from Microscope Photographs, demy 8vo, 


5s. net 
“In this excellent book the structure, arrangement, and development of the 
teeth are admirably and clearly described, while the photographs of sections 
illustrating the latter process, as well as the pathological changes in caries, are 
better than any plates we have hitherto seen.’’—Medical Oficer. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ALTERNATING- 
CURRENT DYNAMO DESICN 


By A G. ELLIS, ACGI, AAmIEE, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. net 
This book is intended for students, and also for practitioners in alternating- 
current dynamo design. The information is given in a concise and practical 
form, and is sufficient for the carrying out of the complete electromagnetic 
design of any alternating-current generator. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND 


A Collection of English Verse 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D, and 
K. T. WALLAS 4s. 6d. net 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 


THE BEST WORKS IN THE DAINTIEST FORM 
Printed in Red and Black, with Vignette, Introduction, End-papers, Frontis- 
piece, and Title-page in Half-tone, and Cover Design m Gold, 
NEW VOLUMES 
The following volumes in this Popular Series will be published this season :~< 
THE MEDITATIONS OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 








} Introduction by W. L. Covrryer 


PLAYS BY SHERIDAN ” » R. Bermier Jouxsow 
ae A lf Fp ” ” J. A. Nice 


POEMS BY ALEXANDER } - » RB. Braiwter Jouxson 


POPE (Selection) 
ts. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top 





Messrs. BLACKIE and SON wiil be pleased to forward a copy of their Autumn Announcement List, Illustrated in 


Cofours, giving full particulars of above Books, post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A., HIS LIFE|MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. 


AND WORK, By H. SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Illustrations in 
Colour, 16 in Collotype, and Cover Design by the Artist. Crown 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and an Etching speciall 
executed for this edition, of which the plate will afterwards be destroy 
Limited to 160 copies for England and America, £5 5s. net. 

Every phase of Frank Brapgwyn's art is dealt with in this splendidly pro- 
duced book: Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora Painting, Decorative 
Painting Gpctating his mural panels for the Skinners’ Company), Sketches, 
Etchings, Designs for Household Furniture, Stained Glass, &c. 

It will be a book apart and unique. Mr. Brangwyn’s position among con- 
temporary artists is in every way exceptional. For fifteen years and more his 
work bas been known and enthusiastically admired throughout Europe, though 
it is only of late that he has been acclaimed a prophet in his own country. His 
etchings, indeed, and some of his purely decorative work, have been appreciated 
by connoisseurs at home as much as abroad, but it is only quite recently that he 
has “taken the centre of the stage,”’ so to speak, at the Royal Academy, as 
he did at the Paris Salon so far back as 1893. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. By 
M. JOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of Needlework 
extant, and Frontispiece in Colour, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

English secular embroidery has hitherto Tose overshadowed by the superior 
classes of ecclesiastical work. But on the cessation of church work at the 
Reformation secular embroidery developed on its own lines, and is now of 
extreme interest to collectors and needleworkers. 

The present book deals very fully with the finest extant pieces of needlework, 
especially those preserved in old houses such as Hardwick, Knole, Penshurst, 
&c., and carries the history of needlework into the nineteenth century. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘‘The Private Palaces 
° —— and “ History of the Squares of London.”’ Small crown 8vo, 
7a. 6d. ne 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS. By the Marchioness 
TOWNSHEND. With Portrait in Colour, and Decorations by the Author. 
Square pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE VIEWS OF “VANOC.” An Englishman's 


Outlook. A Selection from the Remarkable Essays which Mr. ARNOLD 
WHITE, over the paneer “ Vanoc,” has been contributing during the 
last two or three years to the front page of the Keferee, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: 2 
Motoring Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C.L., FREESTON, 
F.R.G.S. With 114 Illustrations, for the most part from Photographs by 
the Author ; together with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relationship 
of the various groups of Passes to each other, and a specially prepared 
May of Alpine Territory generally. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net; also in 


leather, 14s. net, 
ARGENTINA: Past and Present. By 


W. H. KOEBEL, With 60 Pages of Illustrations, royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


THE LAKE OF COMO: its History, Art, 
and Archzeology. By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A, With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, fcap. 8vo, 5s, net, 


MENDELSSOHN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Being the Catalogue Raisonnéd of the Mendelssohn 
Library of Works relating to South Africa, including the full Titles of the 
books, with Synoptical, Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical Notes on 
the volumes and their authors. Together with notices of a large number 
of important works not as yet included in the collection, based on informa- 
tion gathered by the Author in the course of researches in many libraries, 
and during a residence in South Africa extending over the greater part of a 
quarter of a century, together with a Bibliography of South African 
veriodical literature, and of articles on South African subjects in periodical 
iterature throughout the world. Also a complete list of the British 
Parliamentary Blue Books on South Africa, &c., &. By SIDNEY 
MENDELSSOHN, F.Z.S., F.RC.L, &. With a Descriptive Intro- 
duction by J. D. COLVIN, F.R.C.L., Author of ‘‘South Africa,” ‘* The 
Parliament of Beasts,” &. 24 Full-page Illustrations, Reproducing 
Valuable and Rare Engravings, and an Exhaustive Chronological and Topo- 
grapical Subject Index, &c., 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s, net, 


THE ABUSE OF THE SINGING AND 
SPEAKING VOICE: CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND TREATMENT. By 
E. J. MOURE, Associate Professor to the Faculté de Médecine, Bordeaux, 
aud A. BOWYER, Fils, Ex-interne des Hépitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to 
the Baths, Conterets. Translated by MacLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S., 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital, Medical Inspector of London 
County Council Deaf Schools, &c., Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


CRYSTALS. By Prof.A.E.H.Turron. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Dr. Tutton has been engaged for over twenty years in original investigation 
in crystallography, and has contributed about forty memoirs on the subject to 
tho Philosophical Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society, the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, and the “ Zeitschrift fir Krystallographie.” 
This work on the isomorphous series of sulphates and selenates of the alkali 
metals, and on the double sulphates and selenates of the latter and the heavier 
metals, is perbaps best known, by reason of the important generalisations 
which were derived from it, and its extreme accuracy and delicacy. His name 
is also familiar in connection with the invention of quite a number of refined 
instruments for use in crystallographic and optical research. Dr. Tutton 
has also become known as a lecturer on the subject of crystals, and the 
beautiful experiments exhibited in his lecture to the British Association at 
Winnipeg were much remarked at the time. Practically all these experiments 
are described, and most of them illustrated, in this book on “ Crystals,”’ and 
the subject of the lecture itself is fully dealt with in the book. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PURPOSIVE LIVING 


MATTER. By N.C. MACNAMARA, F,.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship betw. : 
Medicine and the Church’s Ministry to the Sic 4 By een the Practice ot 

Sir Crrrrorp AtiautrT,K.C.B., <A. W. Rosinsowx, D.D., 

F Bisnor or BLoemronrery, 

PREBENDARY Fausset, M.A, 
Hon. Srpyer Hotranp. 
Exurs Roserrs. 
M. Carta Srurcr, 


CuaRLEs Bourrar, M.D. 
Srepuen Pacer, F.R.C.S. 
Jane Waker, M.D, 

T. Hrstor, M.D. 

H. G. Mackenzie, M.A., M.B. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY RHODES. wi 
by the LORD BISHOP OF ‘WINCHESTER, Crown 8yo, gt eta 
THE 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD AND 
HOLY FAMILY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 ustrations 
crown 8vo, 6s. net, = 

The present volume from the pen of the well-known author of “ The Saints 

in Christian Art *’ is an attempt to weave into a consecutive narrative the m, 
important of the many legends that have in the course of centuries gathered 
about the Gospel story, and reflect the natural yearning of believers in Christ 
to learn all that is possible concerning their Lord from those most clogel 
associated with His life on earth. Founded on a great variety of y 
including the Apocryphal New Testament, the various MS, fragments of 
Gospels and sayings of Christ that have from time to time been discoy, 
with the publications inspired by them, the book will, it is hoped, appeal alike 
to the serious student who delights in tracing tradition to its fountain-head 
and to the wider public able to recognise, without desire to analyse, the 
eet significance and poetic beauty of many of the quaint tales recited 
in it, 


THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES AND 
MODERN CRITICISM. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, B.D 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. - 

In this work, which is mainly a critique of Professor Schmeidel’s theory that 
the recorded appearances of Jesus after His crucifixion and death were merely 
subjective hallucinations on the part of the Disciples and others, the writer 
endeavours to show that such a view is untenable from a psychological point of 
view, as well as inconsistent with the general tenor of the narratives themselycs, 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. By Iaiy 
LINDSAY. Diamond Edition. Uniform with “The Sermon in the 
Hospital.” Limp leather, 1s, net. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head-Master of St, 
Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vols. IV.-VIII, Demy 
8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 12s. net each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By, 
Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR. Authorised Translation from the German by 
the Rev. RALPH KERR, of the London Oratory. Vols, IX, and 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net eac 


HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES, By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8.J., Professor 
at the University of Innsbruck. Authorised English Translation Edited 
by LUIGI CAPPADELTA, 3 vols. royal 8vo. [Ready shortly. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated by 
A. M. CHRISTIE. Demy 8vo, Complete in Sixteen Volumes. Per 
2 vols., 25s. net. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
2 vols. By Dr. F. X. FUNK, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tibingen. Authorised Translation from the Fifth German Edition by 
LUIGI CAPPADELTA., Demy 8vo, 20s, net. 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE MOUTH. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
These volumes contain a description of the series of ceremonies which the 
Egyptians performed in the tombs, with the view of establishing for ever the 
existence of the “doubles,” or Kau, of the dead in the Other World, and a 
group of versions of the hieroglyphic texts, with translations, which were 
recited from B.C. 1400 to the second century A.D, All the vignettes are added. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. An English 
Trans‘ation of the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of the Theban Recension. With 
Introduction, Notes, and numerous [ilustrations. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Newand Enlarged Edition, with Additional Illustrations 
and 3 Coloured Plates, In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. Text by E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. — , 

The publishers have much pleasure in announcing that E. A. Wallis Budge's 
edition of the Theban Version of the above has been exhausted, and that in 
response to many applications they have issued a new edition of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic text, in their series “ Books on Egypt and Chaldma.” The text 
has been reset from type, and fills three volumes. Many new variant versions 
of the most important of the Chapters have been added, and in an Appendix 
examples of many of the later Books of the Dead have been given. 


A VOCABULARY IN HIEROGLYPHIC TO 
THE THEBAN RECENSION OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
Double vol., crown 8yvo, 10s, net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY 
OFFERINGS. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
This volume contains the hieroglyphic texts, with translations, of the ancient 
Liturgy and its rubrical directions, which were recited when offerings were 
made to dead kings and high officials. In the introductory chapters the use 
and meaning of sacrifices and propitiatory gifts, and the transmutation of 
offerings of meat, wine, bread, &c., are discussed, and illustrated by a series 
vignettes, 
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